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CHAPTER XXVII. 



CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS 



CONCERNING DATS AND SEASONS. 




V. HARVEST. 

" Ah, wliat a time it is, that finishing day of the harvest ! 
When the last load comes home, joyously into the yard ; 
Labourers, women and men, all shouting and singing around it — 

Glad that their work is done ; scenting the supper at last ! 
Labourers, women and men, come gathering in to that supper. 

Silent and shy at first, thinking of what there will be, 
What there will be to eat, for that is the principal question ; 
Drink we are sure there will be— every one knows there is beer." 

Dorothy f a Country Story, Bk. I., L 278. 

|ERHAPS nothing in all the range of country life has 
undergone a more complete and more recent change than 
has the ingathering of the harvest since the introduction 
of reaping-machines some twenty years ago. Even before that 
time, dissatisfaction with the old slow methods of reaping and 
^badging/ or 'swiving/ was widely felt; and the sickle was 
already giving place to the 'broad hook/ and that to the scythe, 
when all alike made way for the 'machine,'^ And the agri- 
cultural labourers of the present generation often do not even 
know the correct names, much less the uses, of the time-honoured 
tools with which their fathers toiled so patiently day after day from 
dawn to dark.' 

> When first introduced, this was commonly called the ' engine * at Edgmond : 
while a steam-engine was known as a 'steamer,' or 'stemmer.' 

' For descriptions of the various ancient methods of harvesting, see Skrop» 
$hirt Word-Book, s. v. Badgt, Bag, Shear, Swine, Saw-SieUe, Taaktn, Fly* 
gaag, ete. 
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Kothiiig so sorely makes the white-haired graudsire sitting silent 
in his chimney-comer, rouse into life and become an 'old man 
eloquent/ as asking him about the harvests of old days. It is like 
the cry of the hounds to the old hunter, or the sound of the trumpet 
to the worn-out charger. The pleasure of companionship in labour, 
the emulation of man against man, of farm against farm, the triumph 
of the successful strife with l^ature, the material enjoyment of good 
meat and drink at the master's expense, the feast which wound up 
the whole, seem to have made harvest the brightest time of the 
year to the toilers in the fields. Nor was it much less so to the 
village tradesmen, who could aU reap as well as the labourers, and 
who made it their annual holiday. The blacksmith, the wheel- 
wright, the cobbler, and the tailor, all turned out and worked for 
their customers in turn, getting ' the best of every thing every day,' 
said William Holmes enthusiastically, but receiving no wages. 
These days spent in the harvest were ' gift days,' and were repaid 
by the farmer in kind, when he sent his waggons and horsas to 
' lug coal ' for his friendly helpers next winter.^ 

Then there was the excitement of the ' Rep.' Reaping, in Salopian 
parlance, is Mat work,' t. e, it is tedious, and a small farmer, who 
' had not much strength about him,' that is to say, had but a 
small staff of labourers, would sometimes find the season of harvest 
passing away, and his crops ye^ out-standing. So it was not unusual 
for the farmers around to unite and send all their men on a certain 
day into their neighbour's field, and then in the words of old John 
Thomas,^ speaking of his youth at Bishop's Castle, they would 
' have a big rep, twenty or thirty in a field, and get it all down in 
one swath.' The farmer, whose friends thus came to his aid, of 
course found provender for the reapers, and returned their help in 
kind as they needed it. This kindly old custom declined at 
Pulverbatch about the year 1820. 

When the reaping was finished, the reapers had a race. A ' pail 
o' waiter ' was brought into the field and a posy tied to the handle : 
this was the goal, and whoever could get there * the first ' had the 

* Compare Shropshire Word-Book^ s. v. Love oarriago. 

« John Thomas died 1885, aged 77 : buried at Berrington, Febniary 21st. 
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posy to wear in his * boasom/ and, it may be shrewdly suspected, a 
good drenching from the contents of the pail when he disengaged 
the trophy.i So said John Thomas, but as William Holmes 
observed, 'different places han different customs,' and this usage, 
even if not confined to the Bishop's Castle neighbourhood, was 
certainly by no means so wide-spread as the ceremony of * Cutting 
the Gander's neck off,' which also was practised at the end of the 
reaping. The neck, or 'Gonder's neck' was a group of perhaps 
twenty ears of corn,^ left standing and knotted together in the 
middle of the field when all the rest was 'down.' The men, 
standing at from ten to twenty paces distance, threw their sickles 
at it in turn, the leading reaper first, and the rest in order due. 
Whoever succeeded in cutting off the neck was reckoned the ' best 
nion,' and carried it home in triumph to the master's wife, expecting 
an extra 'mug o' drink' as his reward. The ' Missis,' who received 
this offering, was supposed to keep it in the house ' for good luck ' 
until the next harvest -time came rouud.^ Mr. Robert Dayus 
(Longnor) dates the decline of this custom about 1856. 

The Devonshire reapera tie up the last few ears with ribbons and 
flowers, and hang the bunch in the barn. They too call it a ' neck.' 
The reapers in Korthumberland and Durham when their task is 
done make a ' kern-baby ' or ' mell-doll,' and preserve it from harvest 
to liarvest, but they give it a rude likeness to a human figure, and 
carry it home in triumph, dancing and singing.^ The harvest rite 
here has reached the stage of culture at which ' a few scratches and 

^ In Cornwall, the man who gets the ' neck ' runa with it to the house, where 
a girl stands in the doorway with a bucket of water to throw over him. If he 
can get into the house without heing drenched he is privileged to give her a 
kiss. (Hunt, Popular Bomaneea of the West of England, Srd ed., p. 386.) At 
various places in the counties of Northant-^, Bucks, and Beds, the neighbours, 
especially the young women, follow the last load, throwing bowls of water upon 
the labourers. (Sternberg, Dialed and Folklore of Northants, p. 1 77. Brand, 
Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 16.) Compare Easter Heaving Customs, ante, p. 336. 

' Thomas Wilkinson of Much Wenlock (born 1796) spoke of one ear only. 

' ' Cutting the Neck is the last handful of standiug com, which when it is 
cut down, the Reapers give a Shout, and fall to Eating and Drinking ; it being 
the end of that Man's Harvest for that year.* Randle Holme, Academy of 
Armory, Book III. ch. iii p. 73 (penes G. F. J.). 

* HENDER.SON, Folklore of the Northern Counties, pp. 87—89. 

B B2 
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daubs of paint suffice to convert the ' fetish * into an * idol : ' ^ while 
the neck of Shropshire and the southern counties appears to occupy 
a position midway between the idol-like kern-baby and such veget- 
able-talismans as the New Yearns mistletoe. There is a savour of 
primitive magic about the Shropshire method of severing it by a 
sort of chance blow. 

In some parts of Grermany it is customary to leave the last few 
ears of com uncut for * Woden's share,* * fodder for Woden's horse/ 
and so on (as the Scotch used to leave the 'goodman's croft' 
untillcd for the use of the local deemon) : in other places the 
frugal nature of the people seems to have affected the old custom, 
and after the harvesters have tied up the bunch of corn with 
ribbons, leaped over it, and sung and danced around it, the princi[)al 
reaper cuts it with his scythe and throws it to the other sheaves. 
Elsewhere, again, they make the last sheaf into a sort of puppet, 
and carry it home in triumph, calling it the old man,^ 

Certainly the ceremonies attendant on the ' joy of harvest ' and 
the rustic worship of the gods of agriculture can have changed 
but little in character since first the tribes of the Teutons over- 
spreatl the north of Europe, and fared thence to the Islands of the 
West! 

Miss Jackson's MSS. (borne out by the testimony of farmers 
and their labourers all over the county) clearly distinguish between 
Cutting the Neck at the end of the reaping, and Crying the Mare 
at the end of the harvest^ which previous writers seem to have 
confounded together.' 

* Tylor, Primitive Culture, VoL II. p. 168. 

* Thorpb, Northern Mythology, Vol. 1. p. 274, and VoL III. p. 142. 

' Vi2. Hartbhornb, ScUopia AiUiqua, p. 498. Blount, Glossographia, 
p. 895 (ed. 1674)i penes Q. F. J. The confusion is the less surprising as in 
some places the two customs seem really to have been blended together, the 
neck being left standing till the field was cleared. Mrs. Bray tells how in a 
country expedition she saw a party of reapers standing in a circle on a rising 
ground, holding their sickles aloft. One in the middle held up some ears of 
com tied together with flowers, and the party shouted three times (what she 
writes as) 'Amack, amack, amack, we htven, we haven, we haven,* They 
went home accompanied by women and children carxying boughs of flowers, 
shouting and singing. The manservant who attended Mrs. Bray, said, ' it was 
only the people making their games as they always did, to the spirit of harvest .' ' 
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Crying, calling, or shouting the mare, is a ceremony performed 
by the men of that farm which is the first in any parish or district 
to finish the harrest The object of it is to make known their own 
prowess, and to taunt the laggards by a pretended offer of the ' owd 
mar ' to help out their ' chem.' ^ All the men assemble (the wooden 
harvest-bottle being of course one of the company) in the stackyard, 
or — ^better— on the highest ground on the farm, and there shout 
the following dialogue, preceding it by a grand ' Hip, hip, hip, 
hurrah ! ^ 

* I 'ave 'er, I 'ave 'er, I 'ave 'er I ' 

I ' Whad 'ast thee, whad 'ast thee, whad 'ast thee 1 ' 
' A mar* 1 a mar' ! a mar* ! ' 

* Whose is *er, whose is 'er, whose is 'er T 

' Maister A.*e, Maister A.\ Maister ii.'s ! ' (naming the farmer 
whose harvest is finished). 

* W'ecr sha't the' send 'er 1 w'eer sha't the* send 'erl w'eer sha't 
the' send 'err 

' To Maister ^.'s, to Maister ^.'s, to Maister ^.'s ' (naming one 
whose harvest Lb not finished). 

' 'Uth a hip, hip, hip, hurrah I ' (in choru£().^ 

At Longnor, near Leebotwood, not content with 'crying' or 
offering the services of an imaginary mare, it was usual up to about 
1850 to ' send the mare ' to the neighbouring forms. ' The head 
man of the farmer who had finished harvest first,' writes Mr. Robert 
Dayus, speaking from his boyish recollections of his father's farm, 
' was mounted on the best horse in the team, — the leader, — both 
horse and man being adorned with ribbons, streamers, etc. Thus 
arrayed, a boy on foot led the pair in triumph to the neighbouring 
farmhouses. Sometimes the man who took the '* mare " received, as 
well as plenty of harvest ale, some rather rough, though good- 
humoured, treatment, coming back minus his decorations, and 
so on.' 

-^Traditums of Devon, Vol. I. p. 830. * Arnack, we haven ! ' is obviously, la 
the Devon dialect, ' A neck (or nack) ! we have un ! ' 

1 Chem =: team. Mr. Hartahome says that the last fanner, who cannot 
■end the mare to any one else, is said ' to keep her all the winter..' 
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* Who* II ride *er f ' was one of the questions of the Mare dialogue, 
as old John Thomas knew it at Bishop's Castle. And sometimes the 
mocking offer of the mare was responded to by a mocking acceptance 
of her help, as when an old man told ^Ir. Hartshome, * while we 
wun at supper, a mon cumm'd wi' a autar [halter] to fatch her 
away/ There were of course variations in the details of the bragga- 
docio in different places, but it was universally practised, and though 
dying out, is by no means extinct. Mr. Gill dates its disuse at 
Hodnet about 1850-60, but at Pul verba tch, Christopher Sandford, 
who is our authority for the foregoing version of the dialogue, ob- 
served in 1871 that 'they cried the mar* right well this 'ear.' In 
1868 the unusually early harvest of that hot summer incited a party 
of men at Edgmond, whose employer had finished on the Slst of 
Jult/f to celebrate the event by crying the mare. ' Wheer shan we 
send 'er 1 ' asked one party. * T'owd Johnny Bleakmur,' came the 
reply. Any unusual excitement or rivalry would naturally revive 
the old custom in this way, even when it had been disused as a 
general thing. ^ In the Stretton valley (and I think elsewhere) it ia 
now customary to hurrah loudly on reaching the stackyard, * to let 
the neighbours know.' 

In some counties the last load is carried home in a sort of 
triumphal procession.^ I do not find this in Shropshire, except in 
Corve Dale and its neighbourhood, where at the end of the hay- 
harvest it was formerly customary to help all the women hay-makers 
on to the top of the last load, where they stood balancing themselves 
by the aid of their pikels,' and so were carried into the rickyard. 
But the great aim, and the chief subject of self-congratulation, is^ 

^ In 1884, two neighbouring fanners in a Staffordshire parish on the borders 
of Salop, were * not friends : ' so he who had finished his harvest first, collected 
his men and *gid *em a shoiUin^-boUle/ with which he sent them into a field 
adjoining his neighbour's land to shout their exultation and their derision of 
him. "Whether they actually 'cried the mare' at him, I do not know, but 
this illustrates the spirit which prompted the custom. In this case, cross- 
summonses before the magistrates, and accusations of trespass, assault, and 
I know not what, were the consequence of their vain-glorying. 

* See descriptions of the Suffolk * Horkey ' in Honr, Year Book, 1066—1070, 
and Brand, Antiquities, Vol. II. pp. 12—15. 

• Pikel, a pitchfork ; see Shropshine ll'ord-Book. *! 
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that all the corn should be safely ' lagged '—or ' carried/ as we say 
in the Newport and Edgmoud district — without overthrowing a 
single load. The penalty for overthrowing used, in the old times, 
to be the loss of the goose at the harvest-supper. AVhatever other 
good things there might be, this, which was otherwise the labourers' 
due, was forfeited if a load was overthrown. So in the Eastern 
Counties, we have Tusser's dictum : 

* For all this good fcj^sting, yet art thou not loose, 
Till ploughman thou giuest his harueH hojne goose. * ^ 

' The goose is forfeited if they overthrow during harvest,' adds his 
Editor of 1710. 

Harvest-suppers, unliappily, are fast becoming things of the past, 
but ' to lose the goose ' is still a proverbial synonym for ' to overthrow 
a load.' Some labourers not far from Newport^ during the harvest 
of 1884, informed their master with glee that ' Mr. B — 's men han 
lost the gvse furst load.' 

In Corve Dale, another penalty for overthrowing was to eat the 
supper in silence, without songs or shouting. But when no such 
catastrophe had happened, the head man would stand up in his place 
at the end of the feast and repeat this ' ditty ' : 

' Well ploughed, well sown ! 
Well reaped, well mown ! 
Never a load o*erthrown ! 
Why shouldna we sing 

{Chorus ad lib., by the strength of the company, slunUing) Harvest Home ! ' ' 

^ The points of Hiiawiferie : The ploughwan*s feasting daies. Tl'ssbr, 
JForks, ed. £. D. S., 1878, p. 181. 

^ The version current at Edgmond ran thus : 

* Well ploughed, well sown ! 
Well reaped, well mown ! 
Well carried home ! 
Ne'er a load o'erthrown ! ' 

I do not know from what county the following rhyme comes, but the 
labourers there must be much less skilful than ours : 

' Mr. Brune is a very good man. 
He treats his 'osses as well as he can, 
JVe*f)e once turned over and twice stuck fast, 
But we've brought his harvest safe home at last ! ' 
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They would then sally forth to the neighbouis' fanns and proclaim 
their success in the same ditty, only varying the last line to 

' Why dunna yo* sing 

Harvest Home t ' 

with louder shouts than ever. 

The glory of not overthrowing is omitted in the variant sung 

in chorus at a harvest supper in Corve Dale at Michaelmas 1885, 

and taken down hy Mr. Thomas Powell, who was present : 

' We have ploughed and we have sowed, 
We have reaped and we have mowed, 
And we have brought home every load ! 
Hurrah for Harvest Home I ' 

The two following traditional toasts were also given on the same 

occasion : 

' Here's health to the Maister, 

Who drives the harvest-cart I 
And health to the Missis, 

She always takes her part 1 
Here's health to the Ploughman, 

He ploughs and sows the corn ! 
And health to the Huntsman, 

Who merrily blows his horn 1 



' Here's health to the Barley Mow ! 

And health to the man 

Who always can 
Both harrow and plough and sow I 

Who when it's well sown 

Will see it's well mown. 
And raked a careful glean, [sie] 

And stacked in the bam 

To lie dry, safe from harm, 
Till he can thrash it clean ! ' ^ 

The harvest supper was one of the great occasions for good old- 
fashioned songs, of which each man had his own special stock, large 
or small, which he sang untiringly again and again, year after year. 
Old Thomas Wilkinson used to enliven the company with the Burial 
of Sir John Moore ! Mr. Thomas Powell speaks of hearing such old 
standard songs as John Barleycorn and the Carrion Crow at harvest 

> Cf. Halliwell, Popular Jihymc$, p. 252. 
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suppers in Corve Dale since 1870, and says that Tlie Farmev'a Boy 
was snng at Sutton this year. He also tells of the custom of ' shoe- 
ing the colt,' hy which a new hand in the hanrest-field was made to 
' pay his footing.' At the harvest supper, he says, ' one of the men 
takes the lad's foot between his knees, blacksmith's fashion, and 
hammers away on the sole of his shoe. Of course the '* colt " kicks 
freely. Often he had to stand eightpence, the price of the shoe, and 
this was spent in ale for the benefit of the company. I can remember 
this custom carried out some twenty years ago at Silvington, near the 
Titterstone Glee, and the boys at school used to perform the same 
ceremony occasionally.' This initiatory rite may be compared with 
' Docking the Colt ' at the Churchwardens' dinner at Barthomley in 
Cheshire, where after dinner a hot poker was dipped into a plate of 
resin and held behind the back of every person present that year for 
the first time, who was expected to ' treat ' the company in return 
for having thus been formally made one of thenu^ A gentleman 
who handles a workman's tools is commonly expected to 'pay his 
footing ' — his ' foot-o/e,' as they straightforwardly call it in Shrop- 
shire, where, as we have seen, it was exacted even of the Cuckoo ! 

After all this merriment and good cheer, it is no wonder that 
the first Monday after harvest, when the extra allowances of the 
past weeks are stopped, should have been called by the Pulverbatch 
men, ' Sorrowful Monday.' * 

* Rev. Edward HiKCHurrx, HUiory ^ Barthomley, p. 144. Cf. Bband, 
AiUiquUies, YoL II. p. 21. 

* Shrifpthin Ward-Book, p. 899, s, v. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIOXS 

CONCGRNINO DATS AND SEASONS. 



VI. ALL SAINTS* AND ALL SOULS' DAYS. 

** Upon an ocean vast and dark 
The spirits of the dead embark 

All voyaging to unknown coasts. 
Wo wave our farewells from the shore, 
And they depart, and come no more, 

Or come as phantoms and as ghosts. 

• * * * • 

" You shall attend me, when I call, 
To the ancestral banquet-hall. 
Unseen companions, guests of air. 
You cannot wait on, will be there." 

Longfellow, The Golden Legend. 

** Earth knows not yet, the Dead has won 

That crown which was his aim. 

* • • • • 

So day by day for him from earth ascends, 

As steam in summer even, 
The speechless intercession of his friends 

Towards the azure heaven." 

Newman, Lyra Ajostoliea, clxxvi. 

]T was a common practice of heathen nations to hold a 
yearly feast in honour of the dead. The Romans cele- 
brat-ed it in May, but other nations more appropriately 
fixed it at the beginning of the dark days of winter, when the falling 
leaves and dying year seem in themselves to suggest thoughts of 
death and momones of the past. Tlius the Fathers of the Church 
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did but consecrate an already familiar custom when they instituted 
the Christian festivals of All Saints' and All Souls' Days. The first 
hint of honour paid to the saints collectively occurs in the Western 
Churchy^ in the consecration of the Pantheon at Kome on the 12th 
May, 610, from being a temple of all the gods, to be a church dedi- 
cated to St. Mary and All Martyrs. In the first half of the eighth 
century Pope Gregory II. instituted the observance of All Saints' 
Day on the first of l^ovember, but it stood alone for more tlian 
a hundred years. It was not till a.d. 998 that Odilo, Abbot of 
Clugny, began to offer mass on the day after All Saints' for the 
souls of all the departed without exception ; and from this charitable 
practice of the monks of Clugny arose the festival of All Souls', still 
80 piously observed in Romanist countries.^ 

Just as we should expect, we find that^ beautifully as the ancient 
Feast of the Dead had been consecrated to Christian purposes, popular 
non-religious customs still cling around it, and on examination these 
all appear to hinge on the idea that at this time the spirits of the 
dead were abroad and revisited their former haunts. Thus, as every 
reader of Bums knows, * Hallow e'en,' or the Eve of All Saints, was 
the best possible time for prying into futurity and learning those 
secrets which dwellers in the other world alone could reveal. The 
material feast of the day haply once consisted of food and drink set 
out for the use of the dead, but— after the manner of such offerings 
from the time of Bd and the Dragon onwards — presently consumed 
by the living. The bonfires still so religiously lighted in the Scottish 
Highlands and other places, were probably in the beginning charit- 
ably meant to give light and warmth to the poor shivering souls 
wandering in the cold dark night ^ 

' The festival had already even then been estahlished in the Eastern Church 
on the day on which it is still ohserved there, namely, the octave of Pentecost, 
our modem Trinity Sunday. 

» Alt, Dm Kirchenjahr, p. 79. 

' Compare for instance the following practices preserved by modem Christian 
nations. ' In Tyrol, the poor souls released from puigatoiy fire for the night 
may come and smear their bums with the melted fat of the "soul -light " on the 
hetfth, or cakes are left for them on the table, and the room is kept warm for 
their comfort Even in Paris the souls of the departed come to partake of the 
food of the living. In Brittany the crowd pours into the churchyard at evening, 
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Of the first class of ' Hallantid ' ^ customs — viz. practising divin- 
ations on All Saints' Eve — ^I have met with bat few examples in 

to kneel bareheaded at the gravoB of the dead kinsfolk, to fill the hollow of the 
tombstone with holj water, or to pour libations of milk upon it. All night the 
church bells clang, and sometimes a solemn procession of the clergy goes round 
to bless the graves. In no household that night is the cloth remoyed, for the 
supper must be left for the souls to come and take their part, nor must the fire 
be put out, where they will come to warm themselves. And at last, as the 
inmates retire to rest, there is heard at the door a doleful chant — ^it is the souIb, 
who, borrowing the Yoices of the parish poor, have come to ask the prayers of 
the living.' Tylor, Primitive Culture, VoL II. p. 88. (See the whole passage, 
pp. 80^3, and compare Vol. I. p. 484, note, on savage customs of Jighting 
fires for the use of ghosts. ) It will be seen that I follow authority in the state- 
ment made in the text : but inasmuch as bonfires and feasting were also customary 
at May, Midsummer, and Midwinter (the Yule-fire on the hearth), it seems to 
me that there is some ground for supposing the Feast of the Dead to have been 
engrafted, in pre-Christian times, on a more primitive November feast, held 
simply to celebrate the beginning of Winter, and corresponding to the May 
feast which celebrated the beginning of Summer. Old-fashioned folk, within 
my own knowledge, still reckon November, December, and January, as the three 
winter months : the ' winter quarter ' as the sexton's wife at Much Wenlock 
called them, speaking of the curfew, which is rung there from the 17th October 
(the old fair-day) to the 1st February. At Frees too the curfew begins six 
weeks before and ends six weeks after ChriBtmas : t. e. from November to Candle- 
mas. {Byegonee for 1882, p. 149.) Country churchwardens do not allow fires 
to be lighted in the church before the 1st of November. Compare the account 
(BsANB, Antiquities, I. 219) of the All Hallows' Eve ceremony at St. John's 
College, Oxford, in 1607, when a fire (evidently the first of the season) was 
lighted in the hall, and the whole company of students met together ' to beginne 
their Christmae/ Anticipatory allusions to Christmas occur in several of our 
All Saints' Day ditties. By this reckoning Christmas is literally Midtrinter, 
which season is supposed to end at Candlemas, when the Christmas decorations 
are taken down. Compare the dance ' round about our coal-fire,' anciently per- 
formed by the judges and benchers of the Inns of Court on Candlemas Day. The 
next three months form the spring quarter (compare Canting-quarter in Shrop- 
shire Word-Book), and on the 1st of May summer begins. Old custom accorded 
to outgoing farm-tenants whose tenure expired at Lady Day, the right of Boosey- 
pasture (see Word-Book) till the Ist of May ; t. e, the right to pasture cattle in 
the meadows, which at May Day must be * drawn,* »'. e, must have the cattle with- 
drawn from them for haymaking. (Nowadays farmers generally ' put up * their 
meadows for hay at a much earlier date.) On May Day, too, the cattle began 
to ' lie out ' at night, and on the 1st of November they began to ' lie up ' again. 
Half-yearly paymento were sometimes made on May 1st and November Ist : 
thus, the barber engaged to shave the old men in the Hospital at Clun (an 
almshouse founded in 1614) is directed to be paid on the feast of All Sainto and 
the feast of SS. Philip and Jacob respectively : entering on his duties no doubt ou 
the latter day like the servants, of whom we shall say more in chap. xxxi. 
^ Hallantid (i^ilverbateh), Alhalontid (^Vorthen) ; see Word-Book, 
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Shropshire. One, known to have been actually tried, has been 
already noticed {atUey p. 176). Another method is, to stand before 
a looking-glass, combing your hair with one hand and eating an apple 
held in the other, when the face of the man you are to marry will be 
seen in the glass looking over your left shoulder.^ 

Traces of the material feast itself, however, survive in North 
Shropshire perhaps more fully than in any part of England, except, 
it may be, Cheshire and Korth-west Staffordshire. With us. All 
Saints' Day is known as ' Sonling Day,' and up to the present time 
in many places, poor children, and sometimes men, go out ' souling : ' 
which means that they go round to the houses of all the more well- 
to-do people within reach, reciting a ' ditty ' peculiar to the day, and 
looking for a dole of cakes, broken victuals, ale, apples, or money. 
The two latter are now the usual rewards, but there are few old North 
Salopians who cannot remember when * soul-cakes ' were made at all 
^he farms and ' bettermost ' houses in readiness for the day, and were 
given to all vrho came for them. We are told of liberal housewives 
who would provide as many as a clothes-basket fulL' It is remem- 
bered that the last person who kept up the old custom of giving 

' The West Shropshire maid who mentioned this to our informant said it 
should be practised on St, Thorruu's Eve. (Mr. Henderson aajB— Northern 
CaunUeSf p. 326 — ^that in county Durham, St. Thomas's Eve is the special season 
for ghosts.) The latter, however— herself a Shropshire woman — assigned it, 
like Bums, to All Saints* Eve. The apples begged, as we shall see, for the 
feast, would naturally be used in the magic rites of the season. 

' The following notices of the use of cakes at Hallowmas occur in Brand, 
Antiquities, YoL II. p. 219etseq, The Irish peasantry used to feast on griddle- 
cakes at AUhaUows, and the people of St Kilda in the Hebrides used to bake a 
large triangular cake on All Saints* Day, which must all be eaten the same night. 
At Ripon, All Saints' Eve is called Cake Night, and a cake is baked in each 
household for every member of the family. In Cleveland the bakers send their 
customers ' Saumas loaves ' (= soul-mass loaves), which are kept in the house 
for good luck. In Warwickshire, seed-cakes used to be eaten at Allhallows, 
and in Northants they were sent as presents and called ' soul-cakes.' In North 
Wales, in Pennant's time, the poor people to whom soul-cakes were given prayed 
God to bless the next crop of wheat. Tusser says ( Works, E. D. S., p. 223), 

* Whateuer it cost thee, whateuer thou geve, 
haue done sowing wheat before halowmas eve.' 

And at the end of wheat-sowing, it was customary in the Eastern Counties to 
give the ploughman a feast of seed-cakes, pasties, and furmety (Ibid. p. 181). 
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soul-cakes at Pulverbatch was Mrs. Mary Ward (born Jaundrell), wlio 
died a centenarian in 1853.^ I am told that they were made and 
sold in the village of Welshampton up to 1870, or later. But the 
late Mrs. Gill of Hopton, near Hodnet, had soul-cakes made in her 
house to give away to the souling-children every year up to the time 
of her death in 1884. They were flat round (or sometimes oval) 
cakes — or rather * buns/ a word seldom or never used by the Salopian 
peasantry — made of very light dough, spiced and sweetened.^ This 
is perhaps the last survival of a' Shropshire custom which attracted 
the notice of observers so far back as the seventeenth century, when 
Aubrey vrrote : * In Salop, &c., die 5ium Animarum (All Soules'-day, 
Kovemb. 2d), there is sett on the Board a high heap of Soule-cakes, 
lyeing one upon another like the picture of the Sew-Bread in the old 
Bibles. They are about the bignesse of 2d cakes, and n'ly all the 
visitants that day take one ; and there is an old Rhythm or saying, 



" A Soule-cako, a Soule-cake, 
Have mercy on all Christen soules for a soole-cake." ' ' 

The ' rhythm ' has lost its religious form since Aubrey's time. 
I have obtained versions of souling ditties from the following places : 
Edgmond, Newport, Hodnet, Market Drayton, Ellesmere, Welsh- 

1 I have to thank the Rev. Arthur Wright, Rector of Pulverbatch, for the 
following extracts from the parish register : 

Baptisms : ' 1752, Mary, daughter of Philip and Anne Jaundrell, was bap'd 
Jan'ry 19. Thos. Mills, Curate.' 

Burials : * 1858, 20 Feb. Mary Ward, aged 101. Very deaf, but in other 
respects sensible to the last. ' 
Mrs. Ward is reputed to have been in her day one of the * pretty girls ' for 
which ' Churton,* or Church Pulverbatch, is famed in the local ditty (see Pkice 
Rhymes). On her hundredth birthday she was dressed in her bridal dress of 
yellow satin, and received the Holy Communion vdth her friends and neighbours. 
She never had an illness in her life, and died at last in the house near Churton 
Church in which she was bom, and where she had spent all but thirty years of 
her long life. 

' 1 append the ' receipt,' kindly given me by her family : ' Slbs. Flour, |lb. 
Butter (or ^Ib. if the cakes are to be extra rich), ^b. Sugar, 2 spoonfuls of 
Yeast, 2 Eggs, Allspice to taste, and sufficient new milk to make it into a Ught 
paste. Put the mixture (without the sugar or spice) to rise before the fire for 
half an hour, then add the sugar, and allspice enough to flavour it well : make 
into rather flat buns, and bake.' 

9 Remains of Oentilisme and Judaisme (ed. F. L. S. ), p. 23. 
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ampton, Whittington, Oswestiy, tVestfelton, Kinnerley, Baschurch, 
Rodington, Pulverbatch, Berrington, and Wellington.^ They all 
vary more or less from each other, but on the whole the Market 
Drayton version seems the purest and oldest : 

' Soul t soul t for a Hool-cake ! 
I pray, good miaais, a sool-cake ! 
An apple or pear, a plnm or a cherry, 
Any good thing to make us merry. 
One for Peter, two for Paul, 
Three for Him ' who made us all. 
Up with the kettle, and down with the pan,' 
Give us good alms, and we'll be gone.' 

For ' good alms ' most of the other versions read * an answer ' : ^ 
for example, the WeLshampton version, which shows the point of the 
last couplet It runs : 

'Soul! a soul; 
An apple or pear or plum or cherry 
Is a very good thing to make us merry. 

I pray you, good missis, a soul-cake ! ' 

Here they pause, and if no notice is taken of them, they peep 
through the keyhole, crying out : 

' Soul, soul ! a lump of coal ! 
I am peeping through the key-hole ! 
Up with the kettle and down with the pan, 
Oive Its an anatoer, and we'U be gone. ' 

Another distinct variant is the version now in use at Edgmond ; 
the one relating to the cakes, though still remembered, having been 
laid aside with the habit of making them. The italics show the way 

^ The version quoted from NoUs and Qwries in HazUtt's Brand (I. 220), 
comes, I feel sure, from Hordley. The curious will find my collection in the 
volume of Shreds and Patches for 1885. 

* 'The man,' Whittington and Oswestry; 'Them,' Staffordshire. 'The 
little lad under the wall,' Westfelton. 

* In Worcestershire (where begging for apples and beer waa practised on St 
Katherine's Day, November 25th, and called Caihsming) tlua line runs — 

'Up with the ladder, and down with the can.' 

The ' ladder ' is to be raised to the apple-loft, and the ' can ' taken down to the 
cellar for beer. This explains our evidently corrupted version. 

* * A hontle ' (handAil), Berrington: ' a big nn,' £dgmond« 
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ia which the rhyme is recited on two notes^ F and E, the words in 
italics marking the lower note. 

' Soul, 9oul ! for a apple or two. 
If yeVe got no apples, pears '11 do. 
One for Peter, two for Paul, 
An' three for ffim, as made us aZ/, 
Up wi' the keUle, an' down wi' the pan. 
Give 118 a ^ un, and we'll be ^one.* 

And, like the Lark at Cock Bobin's wedding, ' when ' they ' got 
unto the end, then ' they ' began again ; ' without an instant's pause, 
over and over untiringly and monotonously chanting their ditty, 
until some answer is received. Shakspeare must have had the 
sound of this lugubrious sing-song fresh in his ears when he made 
Speed reckon among the ' special marks ' of a man in love, that he 
had learnt ' to speak puling, like a beggar at Hallowmas.' ^ 

The other twelve yersions of the souling rhymes which I have 
before me, vary between the two main types already given, arranging 
the couplets differently, rejecting sometimes one and sometimes 
another, and often intermixing them with scraps of the two following 
songs, which I give in a consecutive shape, obtained by collating the 
various fragments : 

No. I. {Air, transcribed at Eccleshall. See ir^fira.) 

* God bless the master of this house 
And the good missis too, 
And all the little children 
That about the table go.' 
{n'hiUingUm, WestfeUon, Osvoestry, Ellesmere, JFellington,) 

' God bless your man and maiden, 

Your cattle and your store, 
And all that is within your gates 
I wish you ten times more.' 



(JFhiUington.) 



' Your pockets lined with silver, 

Your barrels full of beer, 

Your pantry full of pork-pies, 

I wish I had some here t ' 



(Onoettry.) 



1 Tioo Oentlcmen qf Ferona, Act II. Sc. L 
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' Your streets is very dirty, 

The night is very cold, 
And this night to come a-souling 

We do make bold.' 

(fFhiUington.) 

* The roads are very dirty, 

My shoes are very thin, 
I've got a little pocket 
To put a penny in ! ' 

{Owxstry, ElUsmere, Nevrport.) 

* Go down into your cellar. 

And see what you can find, 
The barrel is not empty, 
I hope you will prove kind.' 

(iVhiUvngtoUt We^eUont ElUamere, Newport.) 

* I hope you will prove kind 

With your apples and strong beer, 
And we'll come no more a-souling 
Till this time next year ! ' 

(WhUtingixm, fFest/elton, [and part] Oawestry.) 

No. IL {Air, as sung at Market Drayton, see ir^fra.) 

* We are three jolly boys all in a mind ; 

We are come a-souling, I hope you'll prove kind.' 

{Market Drayton.) 

' Souling time's coming, and we're souling here. 
And all that we're souling for is apples and good beer.' 

{Wellington.) 

* Put your hand in your pocket and pull out your keys, 
Qo down in your cellar and draw what you please.' 

{Market Drayton, Newport.) 

* I hope you'll prove kind with your ale and strong beer. 
And well come no more a-souling till this time pezt year.' 

{Market Drayton.) 

Much of the substance of these carols reappears in the Edgmond 
Men's Souling Song, taken down in November 1863, from the recita- 
tion of William Porter of Edgmond, then aged thirty-nine^ Trho said 
that he and his fellow-labourers had 'remembered it and put it 
together' to sing at their master's door some ten or twelve years 
before. 'They maden it, they maden it the'rsels/ said his wife, 
anxious to magnify his talents. ' Naw, naw, it's a vera owd sung,' 
said the husband ; and so it evidently is, though ' re-edited,' in fact, 

BK. II. C C 
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by the joint skill of the party. The tune cannot now be recovered, 
but I have little doubt it was the same as that of the second carol. 

' There's two or three hearty lads standing hard by, 
We are come a-soulmg, good nature to try, 
We are come a-souling, as well doth appear. 
And all that we soul for is ale and strong beer.^ 

' The streets they are gotten dark, dirty, and cold. 
We are come a-souling, this night we'll make bold, 
We are come a-souUng, as well doth appear. 
And all that we soul for is ale and strong beer. 

* Abroad in your meadows, alone in your streets, 

If this be a good house, we shall have some relief,' 
If this be a good house, as well doth appear. 
And all that we soul for is ale and strong beer. 

• Ijook out for your cellar-key, your cellar-key, good dame, 
By walking and talking you shall get a good name,' 

By walking and talking we've got very dry, 
So I hope my good missis will not its deny. 

' Go down into your cellar, and there you shall find 
Both ale, beer, and brandy, and tlie bast of all wine ; 
And when you are drawing, don't let your heart fail, 
But bring us one jug of your bonny * brown ale. 

' I pray, my good missis, don't tarry to spin. 
Look for a jug to draw some drink in. 
And when we have got it, then you shall see, 
And when we have drunk it, how merry we'll be ! 



* The Rev. W. T. Kenyon, Rector of Malpas, Cheshire, wrote to the Cheater 
Courant on All Saints' Day, 1880, that he had just heard ' three middle-aged 
men with a concertina, singing a really sweet chaunt ' with words to the effect 
that 'all that they soul for is ale and strong beer.' 

' I have been told by a middle-aged woman from Haughton, Staffordshire, 
on the authority of her mother, that souling parties were wont to go away 
shouting 'A good house,' or 'A bad house,' according to the treatment they 
had received. This explains the next verse also. 

' That is, the fame of her liberality would be spread by her strolling visitors. 
This line occurs in the souling ditty used at Overton in Flintshire. See Salopian 
Shreds and PalcheSf 26th December, 1888. Other isolated lines of this song 
are inserted in the ditties used both there and at Oswestry. See Byegonea of 11th 
December, 1872. 

*■ This is the only instance in which / have ever heard the word hanny used in 
Shropshire. But see Shropshire Word-Book, s. v. 
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m 

* Now Christmas is coming, it brings us good cheer, 
And when it is over, it's never the near ! ^ 
Returning you thanks for your ale and strong beer, 
And we'll come no more a-souling till this time next year. * 

The object for which the apples and ale were demanded was 
beyond doubt to make a ' wassail bowl ' of ' lambswool/ or hot spiced 
ale with toast and roasted apples in it, such as the ' gossip's bowl,' 
in which Puck lurked ' in humble likeness of a roasted crab.' Ac- 
cordingly, at Oswestry, the children (who have, as there might 
easily happen, imported a few words of Welsh into their ditty), 
sometimes begin it with the couplet, 

' JFiasaly wassalj bread and possal, 
Crw da, pl^ yma.' • 

The dole of cakes and ale (the same gifts, be it observed, which 
were formerly bestowed at funerals) would furnish the poor with 
the materials for keeping the feast, in return for which they would 
of course be bound to pray at the All Souls' Day mass next morning 
for the souls of their benefactors' kindred in Purgatory. Like the 
funeral dole, the AH Saiuts* Day alms would be bestowed to purchase 
prayers for the dead. 

I do not know whether men be grown virtuous in these latter 

* 'Near. . . Now used as a positive, but orig. the comparative of nigh. 
(Tho form nearer is a double comparative.) M.E. ncrre, adj., ner, adv., 
nigher ; AS. near, comparative adv. from neah, nigh.' Skeat, Conciae Etym, 
Dictionary. 

* Though ye wolde gyve a thousande more 

Yet were ye never the nere.* 

A Lytcll OesU cf Bob^pi Bode, 

* Bounce, buckram, velvet's dear ! 
Christmas comes but once a year, 

And when it comes it brings good cheer. 
But when it's gone it's never the near.* 
Mummers* Play, quoted in Brand's AnHquitiea^ J. 268, note 2. 

At Newport the children have introduced these lines into the souling ditty, 
cormptiiig the first (which of course alludes to the mock finery of J the players) 
into, 

' A bouncing buck and a velvet chair ! ! ' 

' Crw day plda yma — good ale [in] this Place. PLice = mansion ; cf. the 
•New Place' at Stratford-on-Avon. This rhyme — given in full in Byegonea, 
11th December, 1872 — completes our list of variants of the Souhng ditty. 

2 
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days, but certain it is that there are * no more cakes and ale.' Even 
the begging for apples is very much on the decliua At Berrington it 
was completely gme in 1869. In 1872, Bishop How wrote that it 
had ' all but died out ' at Whittington, though it was in full force 
when he first went there in 1851. The stringent enforcement of 
attendance at school consequent on the passing of the Education Act 
of 1870, gave a severe check to it at Edgmond, and must have had 
somewhat the same effect in other places. Only the Mittle idle 
rascals ' now, have leisure to observe the traditions of their fathers. 

Other gifts, besides these already mentioned, were sometimes 
bestowed. About Rodington, and also at Hodnet, women used to 
* go souling ' some fifty years ago, and to receive the dole of wheat 
which in most places is reserved for St. Thomas's Day (which see). 
A dole, called ' Pierce's Charity,' or more poetically, ' the parting of 
white bread,' is yearly given to jjoor wi lows and widowers of Sweeney 
near Oswestry, under the will of one Fierce, who charged his little 
freehold at Cae Mark on Llynclys Hill in the parish of Llanyblodwel 
with the yearly payment of twenty shillings for this purpose. Ten 
shillings is spent in bread, and the other ten shillings given in coin, 
and the dole is distributed by some resident on the spot (the oldest 
freeholder claims the right to this office), in the open air, in a lane 
which runs over ' Sweeney Mountain,' a range of rising ground 
almut two miles from Oswestry.* 

The Hallowmas bonfires seem in England to have been * annexed ' 
by *Guy Fawkes' Day.' The Baschurch children have a rhyme 
connecting the two seasons thus : 

* Soul I soul ! for a lump of coal ! ' 
A stick or a stake for King George's sake ! 
Please to give me a lump of coal.' 

In old times, I am told, every farmhouse had its bonfire on 
Guy Fawkes' Day, when not only the lads and lasses, but * all the 
daughters, and sometimes the missis herself,' would come out to see 

^ See the account of an eyewitness of the distribution, in Byegonea, 1st 
January, 1873. The dole is still kept up (1884), and may not impossibly be the 
last surviving instance of an open-air business-meeting of village freemen to be 
met with in England. Cf. Freeholders' Meeting in Shropshire Word-Book, 

> See ante, p. S83. 
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it and share iu the fun. At Ludlow, whore all old customs seem to 
have a peculiar vitality, the observance of 'Bonfire Day' is still 
vigorously kept up. At an appointed hour in the evening a pro- 
cession of men and boys walking two and two, and carrying lighted 
torches, starts from the Bridge Inn at the bottom of Corve Street, 
headed by a drum-and-fife band playing some lively tune (such as 
Shreicehury Quarry)^ and marches through the Bull King in the 
centre of the town, over Ludford Bridge up to Whitcliff Hill outside 
the town, the appointed site of the bonfire. The ^ Guy,' with a pipe 
in his mouth and a turnip lantern in his hand, is borne iu a chair by 
four men in the midst of the procession, and duly burnt on the bonfire. 
If any well-known person in the place should happen to have excited 
the enmity of the populace, his effigy is substituted for, or added to 
that of Guy Fawkes. About 1870, an old gentleman in the neigh, 
bourhood died, and left his property away from his children, and the 
lawyer who made the will was burnt in effigy on Whitcliff the next 
Bonfire Day,^ to the usual accompaniment of squibs and ' fireballs.' 
These are bundles of tow about the size of a turnip saturated with 
turpentine and naphtha, or tar, and bound round witii fine wire, 
leaving a projecting piece as a sort of handle. They will burn for 
several minutes, and are freely kicked and flung about on Bonfire 
Night in all directions. * I have seen as many as a hundred flung 
high in the air at once,' says my informant, who was an eyewitness of 
the scene as lately as 1875 : and the customs of 'Bonfire Night' at 
Ludlow are still in force. The Wellington Journal of Nov. 8th, 
1884, says : ' All the display made on the night of the 5th was a 
procession carrying five effigies and accompanied by bearers of lighted 

^ There Is nothing more deeply rooted in the minds of our poor, than a 
horror of leaving property away from the nearest kindred, and a helief that 
snch ' ill-gotten gains bring no good. ' Two deaths happened at a certain honse 
at short intervals. 'There'll never go no luck wi' the Lower 'Ouse,' was the 
comment. ' It didna goo to the right heir, ' An old gentleman passed over his 
relations to leave his property to persons only slightly, if at all, akin to him. 
He was buried at a distance from the place where he had lived, and when his 
body was being taken away, at the confines of the parish the horses became 
restive, the door of the hearse flew open, and the coffin fell out. ' It seemed like 
hB if he couldna go,' said the folk. 'You see, he Iiadna done right wi' his 
monev.' 
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Chinese lanterns (torchlights being prohibited), and the whole headed 
by a dmm-and fife band. The procession moved to the tune of the 
" Rognes* March" up Corve Street to the Market Hall, through the 
Square, and down Broad Street to Ludford Bridge, where tcrchcs 
were lighted, and the crowd marched to Whitclitf, where the effigies 
were consumed by a bonfire, amidst fireworks and the shouts of 
the bystanders, ^o accident cccuired, and all passed off peaceably.* 
This was more than the authorities had expected, for the previous 
number of the same 2>aper states that at the last meeting of the Petty 
Sessions, sundry persons charged with creating a nuisance by letting 
off fireworks were remanded till after the 6th November, when other 
cases of the same sort might be expected to be brought before the 
magistrates, though I am told that the police do not interfere with 
the observance of Bonfire Day unless there is absolute necessity for 
doing so. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS 

GONGERNINa DAYS AND SEASONS. 



VII. CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 



"Gloomy night embraced the place 
Where the noble Infant lay. 
The Babe looked up and showed His face, 
In spite of darkness it was day. 

It was Thy day, sweet, and did rise 
Not from the east, but from Thine eyes. ** 

Crashaw. 

**God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
Remember Christ our Saviour 
Was bom on Christmas Day, 

And 'tis tidings of comfort and joy ! " 

Old Carol {still oeeaaionally sung in Shropshire). 

HERE is one very pleasing feature in the old-fashioned 
customs of Shropshire (and, I doubt not, in those of 
other counties also), namely, the fixed and settled habit 
of sharing the fruits of the earth with the poor. Each season as it 
came round had its own form of almsgiving. After harvest^ came 
gleaning ; after apple-gathering, souling. At Whitsuntide the poor 
women in some of the villages on Severn-side, below Bridgnorth, 
used to go begging milk to make puddings — May {* Trimilci *) being 
of course the month in which milk is most plentiful.^ After sheep- 
shearing, in the Stretton valley, they came * woolling,' and in the 

* This was unfortunately omitted among Wliit^untidc customs. See a 
description of it at Woottou Wawen in 1760, in Folklore Journal, Vol. I. p. 353. 
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Bishop's Castle neighbourhood, too, old John Thoinas spoke of going 
about begging for ' whate an' 'ool/ The period of the mrheat dole is 
at the approach of the feast next after the November thrashing, 
namelj, the crowning festival of the year, ' Merry Christmas.' 

On St. Thomas's Dat, the 21st of December, every fanner set 
out in some convenient place a ' bag ' (i. e, sack) of wheat for the 
portion of the poor : and all the cottagers' wives went from house to 
house for miles round to get their share of the dole ' dealt ' ^ out by 
the farmers' wives and daughters, a pint or a quart to each comer, 
according to her poverty and the size of her family. The Pulver- 
batch folk used the corn thus obtained to make the Christmas ' batch,' 
or baking of bread : which must have been ' sharp work,' considering 
that only three clear days intervene between the dole-day and the 
festival At Norbury, in Staffordshire, where the custom was kept 
up until 1875, the com was said to be intended to make furmety for 
the Christmas feast. The Clun people used to get— or at any rate to 
expect — ^a double dole, of wheat for themselves and barley for their 
pigs. They carried with them two small sacks to contain the different 
kinds. They also adopted a peculiar costume for the occasion, con- 
sisting of the oldest clothes in their possession, and, by preference, 
of their husbands* cast-off smock-frocks or coats.' One cannot help 
thinking of the exchange of garments between men and women at 
the Eoman winter festival of the Saturnalia. 

The most noteworthy point about the custom is the number of 
different names by which it is known in different places. At Church 
Stretton, Pulverbatch, Much Weolock, etc., it is called 'goiu' a- 
Tummasin'. Farther south, in the Clee Hills (Abdon), it is ' gwine 
a-courantin' : ' near Bridgnorth (Eardiugton) it is * goin' goddin*.' 
At EUesmere, in the far north-west of the county, they speak of 
going 'clogging,' and at Clun, in the extreme south-west, the day 

^ They may be heard to use this word in describing the custom. 

' At Eccleshall, Staffordshire, where the custom still prevails, and has de- 
generated into a universal licensed beggary for anything that can be got, the 
women get themselves up in laige white aprons, shawls put on lengthwise, and 
cotton hoods, otherwise called sunbonnets ; a costume which is never seen on 
any but begging expeditions, and which gives an ineffable air of combined 
poverty and respectability. 
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itself is called ' Clog-fair Day/ perhaps in allusion to the long walks 
it necessitates.^ 

Now-a-days, the St. Thomas's b^gars frequently receive broken 
victuals or money instead of corn : for the custom stUl lingers, though 
without any great vitality, as only ' old-fashioned housekeepers ' are 
now willing to give anything to the beggars. It is in fact a custom 
very likely to be abused and to degenerate into a nuisance : the 
strongest, who could walk farthest, getting the greatest number of 
doles; several members of a family going to the same house at 
different times in the day, and thus getting an unfair share : and so 
forth. In the year 1870, the farmers around Clun determined to 
put a stop to the begging, and instead of giving to all comers, they 
agreed to send their contributions of com to the Town Hall, to be 
distributed under proper supervision to the deserving poor, in pro- 
portion to the size of their families : an arrangement still carried on. 
A similar plan, only that the dole was given at the Church, was 
adopted at Holgate in Corve Dale many years before : and I 
have little doubt that the absence of any St. Thomas's Day begging 
at Edgmond is due to the practice of reserving the money collected 
at the offertory (or a suitable proportion of it) till the approach of 
Christmas, when it is expended in warm clothing to be distributed 
by the Eector and Churchwardens on St. Thomas's Day. All over 
the county, old-fashioned Ladies Bountiful usually choose this day 
for the distribution of ' Christmas comforts,' and old parish legacies 
or * benefactions,' in money or in kind, are commonly ordained ' to be 
given yearely on St. Thomas's Day to the Poore for Ever.' 

Many good Christians will be surprised, and, I fear, shocked, to 
learn that the observance of the 25th of December as the Feast of the 
Nativity, does not rest on equally ancient or trustworthy authority 
with the observance of the Easter and Whitsuntide festivals at their 
respective seasons. The events commemorated on the two latter holy 
days coincided with the Jewish feasts of the Passover and Pentecost : 

> See Shropshire Word-Booh for these various names. Gooding (the double 
o is pronounced long) i» the name used for the custom in Bedfordshire ( Vear- 
Book, 1596), Kent, Northants, and Staffordshire (Hazlitt's Brand, I. 246), 
Herts and Essex (Bobn's Brand, I. 466). It is also called Mumping {i. e. 
Begging) Day in Hertfordshire ( Year-Book, 1479). 
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thus there could be no doubt of their dates, and there is every reason 
to suppose that they were observed by the thankful Church from the 
earliest days. But the Jews' third season of rejoicing, the Feast of 
Tabernacles, had received no such natural consecration to Christian 
uses, and men seem to have cast about for a new festival to take its 
place. It appears that in the third century the Christians of Syria 
had begun to observe a festival called the Theophania or Epiphania, 
at which the Nativity, the visit of the Wise Men, the Baptism in 
Jordan (more especially) and the Marriage at Cana, were all associated 
together as Manifestations of Deity, and commemorated on the 6th 
of January — already a festival of the Egyptian sun-god, Osiris. 
Others, according to St. Clement of Alexandria, had believed that 
the Birth of the Redeemer occurred on the 24th or 25th of April, 
and others again assigned it to a similar day in May. But the 
observance of the 25th of December indisputably comes from Eome, 
and dates from the fourth century. St. Chrysostom, preaching a 
Christmas sermon at Antioch in a.d. 386, says that the festival had 
been introduced there from Eome within the preceding ten years, 
and in spite of opposition had already found much favour.^ It did 
not reach Jerusalem till a.d. 431, the year of the Council of Ephesus : 
and a century later the double celebration of the Epiphany in memory 
of the Birth and the Baptism was still so prevalent in the Eastern 
Church, that the Emperor Justinian issued an imperial edict ordering 
the observance of both days, the 25th December and the 6th January. 
But throughout Eastern Christendom, the Nativity is to this day 
only an ecclesiastical and not a popular festival. The latter is reserved 
for the last of the great Twelve Days, the Epiphany, which is called 
the Feast of Lights. 

To return to the West The famous Eoman festival of the 
Saturnalia, held at the time of the winter solstice, must have 
received a new accession of vigour when the Emperor Aurelian in 
A.D. 273 dedicated the eighth of the kalends of January (December 
25th) to the worship of the Persian sun-god Mithra, whose fame 
had spread into Europe. There would be every inducement for 

> He believed that a search had been made in the Roman archives which had 
established the correctness of the newly -suggested date. 
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the authorities of the Church to substitute a Christian holy day for 
the scandalous and riotous festivities of the heathen, in which it 
18 plain enough, from the writings of the Fathers, that Christians 
were but too prone to join. What that Christian holy day should 
be, was not far to seek. The Feast of the ^Nativity, from the end 
of the mystic Twelve Days, was transferred to the beginning, and 
the ' Birthday of the Unconquered Sun ' was kept by the joyful 
Church as the birthday of the Sun of Eighteousness, risen with 
healing in His wings.' Even to this day, when the Gospeller at 
the altar, instead of telling the story of the Babe of Bethlehem, 
bom in a stable and cradled in a manger, proclaims each Christmas 
morning that 'That was the True Light, which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world,' he bears witness to the victory 
won of old by Christianity over Paganism, when man's natural 
rejoicing in the prospect of returning light and lengthening days 
was turned into devout thanksgiving for the gift of the Divine 
Light of the World. 

The date of the Nativity feast once fixed, the commemoration 
of other events of the Gospel history feU naturally into their places. 
The Nativity of St. John the Baptist coincided with the summer 
sc^lstice, and the saying of the Preacher in the Wilderness, ' He 
must increase, but I must decrease,' supplied a symbolic meaning 
to the lengthening of the days after the one Festival and the short- 
ening of them after the other. Around these two dates grew up 
Ihe whole system of the ' immovable feasts,' and Eoman mission- 
aries spread the new Kalendar together with the Gospel message. 
The barbarian nations of Western Europe, too, had their Midsummer 
and Midwinter feasts, and when they accepted the new faith, they 
still lighted their bonfires on the hill-tope and their yule-logs on 
the hearth, and feasted and made merry as of old. 

In these northern latitudes the Midwinter feast had a character 
of its own. The severity of the weather rendered it almost of 
necessity a household, rather than a public, festival. It was the 
only one in the year which was celebrated indoors, beside the 
family hearth : and coupled with this idea of a family celebration, I 

* For all the above, see Alt, Das Kirclunjahr, pp. 38 — 48. 
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think we shall find another, that of preparation for a Christmas 
Gaest, human or superhuman. Even now, Christmas in England 
retains something of this primitive character. It is still the season 
at which the scattered memhers of each family meet, when they 
can, in the old home, and when the choice of guests is dictated hy 
the claims of kindred or of charity (in the widest sense of the word) 
rather than by those of civility or even friendship. 

Few will need to be told that the Christmas season consists of 
twelve days besides Christmas Day, which are commonly spoken 
of in Shropshire as one period, ' the Christmas.' ^ Such a thing 
happened, the folk say, ' in the Christmas,' ' before Christmas was 
out,' or ' between the two Christmases ; ' t. e, between Christmas Day 
and Old Christmas Day, which falls on our present Twelfth Day.^ 

Preparation for Christmas, besides killing of beasts and poultry, 
compounding of mincemeat and mixing of puddings, includes a great 
and general house-cleaning. A maid must be slovenly indeed who 
would permit anything under her care to remain dirty at Christmas. 
In West Shropshire, in olden days (in the early years of the century), 
industrious maids would set themselves tasks, so many * slippings of 
yarn ' or other achievements, to be completed before the ' Christmas 
cleaning ' began. Then the labourers' wives were called in to help : 
and everything was scrubbed to the utmost pitch of cleanliness. 
The pewter and brazen vessels had to be made so bright that the 
maids could see to put their caps on in them ! — otherwise the fairies 

> These Twelve Days are not always counted from Christmas Day as in 
England, and generally in Germany. Sometimes they are all counted before 
New Tear's Day and sometimes all after it (Eeary, (hUlinea of Primitive 
Belitf, p. 881. ) Our reckoning makes them consist of six days in the old year 
and six in the new one. It would seem that these days, whenever they occurred, 
were not reckoned to belong to any year. In the Swedish legend, when Queen 
Disa is bidden to present herself before the king neither by day noc by night, 
neither in a year nor a month, neither walking nor riding, etc., she solves this 
part of the riddle by coming in the twilight ' on one of the days of the solstice which 
were reckoned to belong neither to a year nor a month.* (Thorpe, Northern 
Antijuitiea, I. 210.) They are not part of the year, but 'the image of the 
year,' as the Sanscrit text has it. (Kellt, Indo-Eiiropean Tradition, p. 16.) 

' 'Old Twelfth Day ' is also sometimes given as a date. I know an old 
lady in Shropshire, who remembers her grandmother, who remembered the 
change of style. 
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woiild pinch them, but if all was perfect, the worker would find a 
coin in her shoe ; which famous old English belief, we are told, was 
much encouraged by their mietresHes, who would sometimes slip the 
expected reward into its place themselves, to excite their servants to 
industry. 

One special care was putting away any suds or ' buck-lee ' ^ for 
wasliiiig purposes, both of which it was most unlucky to keep in the 
house during ' the Christmas.' They were therefore poured away on 
Christmas £ve, and all the empty household vessels were carefully 
left clean and dry. Some, also, ' put away leaven out of their 
houses.' 

Then the clean cheerful family kitchen must be adorned with 
holly and ivy. Sprigs of bright^berried holly, alternating with 
the darker ivy, are stuck in the small leaded panes of the 
window casements, among the willow-pattern plates and dishes on 
the dark oak ' dresser,' and the tall brass candlesticks, ' chaney 
ornaments,' and ' crock dogs ' on the high mantelshelf. Now-adays 
a bunch of evergreen, with a piece of mistletoe dependent from it, 
is hung from the middle of the ceiling, or sometimes in the doorway, 
at the same time, but ' by rights,' old-fashioned people say, (and some 
I know, who still observe the practice,) the ' kissing-bush ' should 
not be hung up till New Year's Eve, in readiness for the romp 
which replaced the primitive fashion of New Year's greetings.^ The 
New Year's mistletoe should be carefully preserved till it is superseded 
by a new piece at the next New Year, but the Christmas talismans 
of holly and ivy are always removed at the end of the winter season. 

Half a century ago, the scene of lighting the hearth-fire on 
Christmas Eve, to continue burning throughout the Christmas 
season, might have been witnessed in the hill-country of West 

1 In old times it was ciiBtomary to wash coarse linen, not with soap, but 
with 'ess-balls/ viz. baUs made of wood-ashes, damped and dried, procured 
from burning green ' brash/ or better still, fern. These were steeped in water, 
and the linen was cleansed by the soaking and boiling it in the infusion, called 
' buck-lee.' See Buek-lee, Buek-weth, and Ess-tellf, in Shropshire Word-Book, 
pp. 54, 135. 

* Cf. anU, p. 257. ' It is lucky to get some one to kiss yon when yon see 
the new moon/ 
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Shropshire, from Chirbury and Wortben to Pulverbatch and Poutes- 
baryjiist as Herrick ddscribed it in Devonshire two centuries before. 

* Come bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 

The Christmas log to the firing ; 
While the good dame she 
Bids ye all be free, 

And drink to your heart* s desiring,* ^ 

There are many yet living in this retired and beautiful district 
who can remember seeing the ' Christmas Brand/ a great trunk of 
seasoned oak, holly, yew, or crab-tree, drawn by horses to the farm- 
house door, and thence by the aid of rollers and levers placed at the 
back of the wide open hearth, where the fire was made up in front 
of it.^ ' The embers were raked up to it every night, and it was 
carefully tended that it might not go out during the whole season, 
during which time no light might either be struck, given, or 
borrowed. As soon as the Brand was safely settled in its place, the 
Christmas ale was tapped, and a great pewter tankard of drink 
served out to the men who brought the log, who sang a Christmas 
carol by way of acknowledgment.' ^ 

'This was at my Grandmother's home at Worthen [ante 1822],' 
writes our informant, a native of Pulverbatch, to whose vivid 
memory of her younger days, both the Word-Book and the Folk- 
Lore are much indebted, ' and all the old homesteads had the same 
customs, which went out in the early part of the present century, 

' But we have not Herrick's preliminary ceremonial-cleansing : 

To ike Maidi, 

* Wash your Iiands, or else the fire 
Will not teind [= kindle, JVord-Book] to your desire. 
Unwasht liands, ye maidens, know, 
Dead the fire how e'er ye blow.' 

' Cf. Warwickshire customs in Folk-Lore Journal, I. 358. Brand, pronounced 
Bron* or Brund, is the usual synonym for a log in this district of Shropshire ; 
see Word-Book. The name Yule-log seems unknown. I hear of it at Cheadle 
in Staffordshire, where it is a custom still kept up in at least one family, to light 
the Yule-log on Christmas Eve, rake it with embers, and let it bum all night. 
The last bit was carefully kept unbumt and preserved to light the next year's 
log. I cannot discover that this last detail was ever customary in Shropshire ; 
neither was it customary at Cheadle to make the log last the whole of Christmas. 
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as wood became scarce and coals more plentiful ; and grates were 
lixed in masonry, which were before portable, having hooks from 
the grate to loopholes in the cast-iron back. .... In 1845 I was 
at the Vessous farmhouse, near the Eastridge Coppice (at the 
northern end of the Stiperstones). The floor was of flags, an 
unusual thing in this part Observing a sort of roadway throi^h 
the kitchen, and the flags much broken, I enquired what caused it, 
and was told it was from the horses' hoofs drawing in the " Christmas 
Brund." ' 

Mr. Thomas Powell tells us that he has often seen the log drawn 
in by men with a rope, and that about 1860, he witnessed the 
scene of bringing in the log at an old farmhouse in Corre Dale, 
where the farm-servants cooked and ate their meals in a great room, 
a brewhouse or back-kitchen, with a flagged floor, and no grate, but 
a stone hearth raised about four inches above the floor, where burnt 
a wood fire fed with l(^s four or five feet long, which lay with one 
end resting on a brick or stone. On Christmas Eve the waggoner 
brought in to this primitive abode an enormous log which was 
drawn to the hearth by a horse, and kept burning until it was 
entirely consumed, which was not till nearly dawn on the second, 
morning. The servants sat up in the great open chimney watching 
it, and continually raking the sticks up to it, so as to keep the fire 
alive till the last possible moment, and ' there was great fun among 
the lads and lasses vying with each other ^' who should see the Clerk 
go out,"' namely, the last spark fly up the chimney after all the 
' congregation ' had been dismissed.^ 

I have not met with instances of the observance of these customs 
elsewhere in the country, but they must once have prevailed more 
generally. The GenilemanV Magazine for 1790 relates the remini- 
scences of an old lady to the effect that during the Civil Wars, 

> ' So when a child, as playfcd children use, 
Has barnt to tinder a stale last year's news, 
The flame extinct, he views the roving fire« 
There goes my lady, and there goes the sqnire. 
There goes the parson, oh i illustrious spark. 
And there, scarce leas illnstrious, goes the clerk ! ' 

CowpEB, On Observing tome Names of LiUle NoU, 
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Haughmond Abbey, then the dwelling-house of the Barker family, 
was set on fire by the Yule-log.^ And to this day the curfew bell 
at Cleobury Mortimer is silent during ^ the Christmas/ ' showing 
that then the fires might not be extinguished. 

Everywhere we hear of the need that each household should be 
able to keep up its own hearth-fire during Christmas. ' Permit me 
to say/ writes an aged and often-quoted correspondent of Salopian 
Shreds and Patches^ 'that I well remember, some threescore and 
ten Christmas Days ago, residing in one of two isolated dwellings at 
Hanwood [near Shrewsbury], no other house being within a quarter 
of a mile. We were very good neighbours, willing to help each 
other in time of need ; but there was one time of need when neither 
neighbour dared to insult the other. Asking to borrow a bit of fire, 
or even to ask for a light to a candle, on Christmas Day or any day 
until after Old Twelfth Day, was the greatest insult we could offer 
to a neighbour, as nothing was so certain to cause bad luck to a 
family for the ensuing year, as to fetch fire [from their house] during 
Christmas-time. Consequently it was no trifling undertaking on 
Christmas Eve to arrange the tinder-box with all its implements in 
Jthe art of striking a light: first to obtain a large piece of old 
linen rag, and well bum it into tinder ; and then the flint and steel 
to be looked up and cleaned, or new ones bought in Shrewsbury 
market; next, the match-making — generally small bits of brown 
paper cut to sharp points at one end, then the brimstone melted in 
an old iron spoon, into which the bits of paper were dipped ; and aU 
carefully laid by in a dry place until Christmas morning. If each 
family attended to these precautions carefully, then we should be 
sure to be good neighbours all the year round.' 

Here the dread seems to have been that by carrying a firebrand 
they might carry strife, but the ' bad-luck ' is by no means always 

' A bag of money was lost at the fire, and a seryant named Maddocks dis- 
charged under suspicion of stealing it : but he lived to see himself cleared, in 
extreme old age, by the discovery of the money under a stone which had fallen 
on it during the fire and effectually concealed it for very many years. — Geni. 
Mag. Vol. LXXX. p. 1193. 

s Salopian Shreds and Patches, Vol. XL p. 131, 10th January, 1877. 

* Vol L p. 68, 18th Januai'y, 1875. 
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confined to this. A fall of snow from the hill-side — a sort of 
ayalanche — which in 1772 huried a cottage at the foot of the 
Longmynd and caused some loss of life, as recorded on a grave? 
stone in Wentnor churchyard, was ascribed, according to the yet- 
lemembered tradition, to fire haying been given out of the house 
during the tabooed season. And another story has been told us 
that^ in another case where fire had been given, the child's clothes 
were found one morning reduced to ashes, though they had been 
pnt away in safety at a distance from the fire over-night, and 
nothing else had been injured. The dread is rather, that ' the 
luck ' of the family may depart with the gift of fire from the family 
hearth. 

At any rate, the superstition is n^rly universal in the county^ 
and though the necessity for begging or giving fire has ceased since 
the introduction of lucifer matches,^ it still holds its ground. An 
informant from the Colliery district speaks of knowing many people 
who would rather see their neighbours ' starve ' than give them a 
live coal till after Old Twelfth Day ; and many old-fashioned people 
even forbid 'gleeds ' [^ hot embers] to be carried from one grate to 
another.^ 

Two old dames in the neighbourhood of Eorrington (West 
Shropshire), whose views on Christmas Brands and on giving fire 

^ As an example of the speed with which new inventions may displace old 
ones and cause them to be forgotten, I may mention that a Shropshire maid- 
servant, being asked by her mistress ' how she supposed people managed before 
Incifers were invented?' replied that 'she was sure she didn't know, she 
supposed there must always have been lucifers ! ' 

* I think it is rare to find this superstition applied to a whole season, but 
as regards particular dayg it is very common, and seems especially connected 
with New- Year feasts, and new seasons. Herrick has, ' have a care no fire gos 
out' on New Year's Eve (NdbU Numhers). The Scottish Borderers dreaded 
letting the fire go out on any of the greater festival nights, Christmas Eve, 
New Year's Eve, Midsummer Eve, and Allhallows' Eve (how about May Eve 7), 
and refused to give a light on the following days, lest they should thereby ^ve 
away all their good luck for the season (Hendebson, Folk-Lore of the Northern 
Counties, p. 72). The Russians, with whom Easter has succeeded to the 
solar rites of the New Fire, will not give fire on Easter morning (Ttlor, quoted 
ante, p. 834, and MoiUhly Packet, 1st Series, VoL XXI. p. 865). 

The Irish would not give fire on May Day, nor the Romans on New Year's 

Day (Brand, $.v.). 

KL.IL DD 
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were kindly procured for me by Sir Oflfley Wakoman, are to this 
day caieful, after the ordinary custom in their youth, not to throw 
ashes out of the house on Christmas Day, ' for fear of throwing them 
in our Saviour's face,' and one of them will not throw them away on 
Easter Day either, for the same reason, but keeps them in the house 
till the next day. Another woman, at Oswestry, will not throw 
water out of the house on any Sunday, lest she should throw it in 
the Face of God. Another, some months ago, stated that she neyer 
swept the dust out-of-doors but always into the hearth (the ordinary 
practice of tidy housewives), because ' if you sweep the dust out-of- 
doors, you sweep ilie blessing out,* ^ Conversely, another Shropshire 
woman {antSf p. 278) says, ' If you burn your tea-leaves and dust you 
are sure to get rich/ And the morris-dancers, or ' guisers,' begging 
for reward when their play is done, declare — 

' It*s money I want, and money I -crave, 
If you don't give me some money J*ll sweep ye all into yer grave,* 

pretending to begin sweeping the floor at once. 

The fear was, then, that with the dust, the ashes, or the burning 
brand, the luck of the household might depart from it ; and remem- 
bering how the familiar spirits of the medisBval magicians, when 
conjured to appear, did so in some insignificant and entirely un- 
suspected form — two straws whirling on the floor, or a little dust 
eddying in the wind — ^I think we may safely penetrate further, and 
assert that 'once upon a time' it was the luck-bringing eJf, the 
household familiar himself, who might thus accidentally be carried 
away from his lurking-place on the hearth.^ 

^ Bpegonea, Ist and 8th April, 1885. Cf. the same idea in HsNDKRSOir, 
Korthem CourUiee, p. 117. The Aberdeenshire people had a proverb, 'Dirt's 
luck,' and the outgoing tenants of a house, if spitefully inclined, would sweep 
it clean before leaving, to take away the luck from their successors. Oreoor, 
Folk-lore of North-East Scotland, '<p. 88 ; cf. Gommb, Folk-lore Belies of Early 
Village Life, pp. 66, 67. 

' At Whitby, light, ashes, and dust, are the tabooed articles, not to be parted 
with on Christmas or New Year's Days (F. R. Robinson, WTiitby Glossary), 
Hr. Henderson {Korthem Counties, pp. 72 — 74) was once present when a house- 
mother in County Durham solemnly forbade her servants to take soap-suds, 
ashes, potato-skins, or any kind of refuse, out of the house on New Yearns Day, 
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Other Christmas taboos there were, quite as curious as the fore- 
goiug. The horses might not go to plough during the whole twelve 
days ; nor might any spinning be done ; and the distaff, set aside, 
was not uncommonly dressed with flowers. (It is said, in Hampson's 
Kalendara of the Middle Ages, Vol. L p. 90, that if any flax were 
left on it, the Deiril would come and cut it.) Washing was, of 
course, impossible in households where 'buck-lee' and suds were 
banished, but the old dames at Eorrington, referred to above, only 
objected to rooking the lee during Christmas. So far from not 
having it in the house, they had been accustomed to make it the 
week before in readiness, and to leave their linen unwashed 'till 
Christmas was out ' if they had no stock of ' lee.' ^ 

Compare with these, the Aberdeenshire customs of the same 
season. No work must be left unflnished at the arrival of 
Christmas. All the dishes must be left clean and empty on 
Christmas Eve, to which end all scraps and remnants of food were 
carried out to the pigs or poultry: no bread was baked and no 
clothes washed, between Christmas Eve and New Year's Eve ; nor 

He attributes this to a wish to let the incomings of the New Year exceed the 
outgoings, in accordance with the Lincolnshire saying, 

' Take out and then take in, bad luck will begin ; 
Take in and then take out, good luck comes about.' 

But, as the taboo on ' taking out ' is sometimes attached to one season and some- 
times to another, I think that it must have some more archaic origin than this. 

In North Germany no tools or household vessels must be lent during the 
Twelve Days, nor must the manure be removed from the cowhouse.— Thorpb, 
Vol III. pp. 149, 151. 

To go further afield; Mr. Lang (Oiutom and Myth, p. 88) quotes the 
following from Mr. F. Cushing's AdwiUures in Zuni, published in the Century 
magazine : ' Then they told me that for four days I must neither touch nor 
eat flesh nor oil of any kind, and for ten days neither throw any refuse from 
my doors nor permit a spark to leave my house, for " this was the season of the 
year when the 'grandmother of men ' (fire) was precious." ' 

^ The small stock of linen in a cottage household necessitating weekly 
washing instead of the great ' monthly wash ' of a well-provided farm-house, 
probably sufficiently accounts for this difference of custom. Mr. Henderson has 
a story, from Devonshire, of a woman who would not wash on Good Friday, 
because of a legend that a woman splashed the water in the Face of the Lord 
on His way to the Cross, and He laid a cuise on all who should thenceforward 
wash on Good Friday. 

D D 2 
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might the spinning-wheel be carried from one side of the house to 
the other.^ 

I find no traditional reason assigned for any of these customs^ 
either in England or Scotland ; but Continental folk-lore tries to 
account for ils corresponding Yule-tide taboos ; and it is to be observed 
that they all, or nearly all, hinge on the idea that at this time 
supernatural visitors may be expected. In J^orth Germany, no flax 
must be left Jon the distaff during the ' Twelfths/ because ' Wode * 
would gallop through it, or Fru Gode, or Frau Holda, would foul 
or entangle it.^ No baking must be done^ because it would bring 
the Wild Hunt The doors of the house must be kept shut, lest 
the hounds of the Wild Huntsman should come in, and stay till 
next Christmas. All strange animals must be kept out of the house, 
lest they should prove to be transformed witches. Many animals, 
such as the fox and the mouse, must not even be mentioned by 
name.' 

The old English custom of leaving the ^cream-bowl duly set' 

1 Gregob, Folk-lore qf North-East Scotland, p. 156, and Folk-lore Journal, 
Vol. II. p. 882. 

* In Denmark and Oldenborg the taboo assnmes the remarkable form of for- 
bidding any wheel ('anything that runs round ') to be pat in motion, whether 
for spinning, winding, carting out manure, or what not. (Thorpe, Northern 
Antiquities, II. 272, and III. 151.) This standing still of all the wheels at the 
Winter Solstice combines Tery remarkably with the ceremony of burning the 
wheel at the Summer Solstice. 

Other Continental superstitions about spinning, recorded in Northern ^n- 
tiquUies, are as follows : — In Sweden (II. Ill), it is forbidden on Thursday even- 
ings or in Passion Week : in Schleswig (III. 7), on Saturdays. In some parts of 
North Germany, spinning or winding is forbidden on New Year's Eve, else the 
wheel would turn incessantly the whole year through. New flax must be put 
upon the distaff that evening, and a new shirt of freshly spun linen must be worn 
on New Year's Morning. Some recommend spinning a piece of yarn during 
the Twelfths, which will have magical virtues. Others say that whoever wears 
linen made of yam spun at this season will be torn by wolves, etc. 

Some kinds of work however are prescribed during the Twelfths. Feathers 
plucked then should be kept as a charm against vermin : brooms bound during 
that time protect the cattle from injury (III. 151, 152). I find nothing to 
correspond with this in Shropshire. 

In Aberdeenshire, spinning is forbidden on 'Fastem's 'E*en.*^Folk'lore of 
North-Eagt Scotland, p. 160. 

s Thorpe, Northern Antiquities, III. 59, 99, 152, 159. C£ Und. II. 84 ; 
and Folk-lore of North-East Scotland, p. 199. 
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for the ' dradging goblin ' of the household, seems not to have been 
confined to any particular season ; but it is represented in Sweden 
by the 'Yule porridge' placed in the barn at Christmas for the 
' Tomte-gubbe,' thai he might continue to hnng good Ittck to the 
house,^ 

Now we cannot imagine but that the ancestral hearth-spirit, the 
hard-working household bogy, the family luck-elf, — whichever might 
be the character he bore — would be the presiding genius of the 
domestic festival of Midwinter. Therefore, taking all things into 
consideration, especially the late survival, mentioned at page 397, of 
the notion of fairy rewards and punishments in connection with this 
season only, I would suggest that all the cleansing and adorning of 
the house before Christmas was first intended as a preparation for the 
visits of the little people who * pinch the maids as blue as bilberry ' if 
hearths be left ' unswept and fires unraked : ' — 4f they rub not clean 
their benches : ' — or ' if the house be foul with platter, dish, and bowL' 
And considering the mischievous nature of the popular ghosts and 
goblins, it was but prudent to put away food and flax and suds, 
and leave them nothing but the warm fire, the clean-swept hearth, 
and the portion of food appointed for them 1 ^ But I think these 

> Korthem ArUiquUiea, II. 107. 

' See GoMMX, Folk-lore Selica of Early English Life, ch. v. (The HouH 
Spirits). Compare ante, ch. vi (Bogice), and ch. xL (Ohoste), It has become 
almost an axiom of folklorists that ancestor-worship, hearth-worship, and the 
later cuUtu of the household elves, are one and the same thing ; and I think 
that in the German dread of certain animals during the Twelye Days we gat 
to the root of the whole matter of the Midwinter feast Every one knows the 
' beaAt-familiar ' of folk-tales : whether he appears, like Pass in Boots, as his 
master's guardian genius, or, like the disguised Troll of the Danish story 
{ante, p. 52, note), sits unsuspected in the chimney-comer till a mjrsterious recall 
reveals his tzue nature. Nor can we forget that to this day many of the 
English peasantry believe that the spirits of the departed may revisit the earth 
in form of animals. All unsophisticated ghost-lore seems based on the belief 
that the other life is but a continuation of this present one, with the same 
occupations and interests. What more natural, than that the ancestral ghosts 
should revisit the family hearth at the time of the accustomed family feast f 
The only modem touch in the whole affair is, that the uncanny visitors are 
dreaded instead of venerated. 

Shakespeare's statement that at Christmas, 'no spirit dares stir abroad' 
does not always hold good; see Stxbnbbbo, Oloeaary and Folk-lore </ 
NorthanU, p. 186. 
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practices (which imply an active personality, an individual cJiarader^ 
in the intruder), must be considered as belonging to a somewhat 
later stage of thought and civilization than the dread of carrying 
out fire, ashes, etc., lest the luck of the house might go out with 
them. 

Christianity can ennoble even superstition. In how different a 
form the universal looking for a Christmas Guest appears, when the 
children in Holland and l^ew England hang up their stockings to 
receive the gift of Santa Claus ; the little Bavarians eagerly await 
the coming of the Christ-child ; and our old Shropshire dames fear 
to throw out the ashes from the hearth, lest they should uncon- 
sciously insult their Saviour I 

The dumb beasts, ever wiser than man, must be conscious of 
a spiritual presence. Shropshire folk, in common with those of 
many other counties,^ believe that whoever enters the cow-sheds at 
midnight on Christmas Eve will find the cattle on their knees in 
adoration. I knew of a Staffordshire girl who declared that this 
must bo true, for her father had seen them, but generally it is added 
that whoever ventures to look on them will immediately be smitten 
with blindness ; nay, one informant could tell of a man who had 
been struck dead in consequence. The belief is rare nowadays, but 
I have recovered it from so many widely-separated localities that 
it must have once been very general 

The household Brownie may be forgotten, but the cattle, — das 
liebe Vieh — still sometimes share the Christmas feast Sixty or 
eighty years ago, they were always better fed during Christmas than 
at other times, and of late years we are told of an old farmer on the 
Clee Hills, who always gave all his live stock an extra allowance 
of food on Christmas Day. I also knew of an old gentleman in 

^ See IVhUby Glossary, p. yi ; Glossary arid FoVc-lors of NortharUs, p. 186 ; 
Folk-lore Beeord, Vol. I. p. 17 ; Habland and Wilkinson, Lancashire Folk- 
lore, p. 253 ; and Hampson, Med. jEvL KcU. YoL I. p. 90. In Denmark 
and the Netherlands the cattle rise in their stalls at Christmas midnight 
(Thorpe, Northern Mythology, II. 272, and III. 881.) In Schleswig, Holstein, 
and Normandy they speak together {Ibid. J II. 7, and Hampson, as before). 
In its English form, the belief might have been supposed to originate in old 
pictures of the ox and ass kneeling at the Nativity, but it ib older than 
Christianity, as its last-mentioned variant shows. 
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Cheshire who nse J to give his poultry a double portion of grain that 
morning, for, he said, ' all creation should rejoice at Christmas, and 
the dumb creatures had no other manner of doing so/ 

When we come to speak of Christmas feasting, the inevitable 
'cakes and ale' meet us at the outset In Shrewsbury and its 
neighbourhood, 'wigs,' or caraway buns dipped in ale, were the 
orthodox supper-dainty on Christmas Eve. ('And yery nice too,' 
added one enthusiast) ' Wigs ' were known also at Ellesmere (and 
at EccleshaU in Stafibrdshire), but they were not confined to any 
particular season.^ Neither was there any * luck ' about them, as 
about the 'oaten bannocks flayoured with carvey (caraway) seeds,' 
of which Mr. Napier tells us ' that at Partick near Glasgow one was 
baked for every child in the house on Hogmanay evening and eaten 
for breakfast next morning. If a bannock broke in the baking, it 
foreboded misfortune to the owner in the course of the year. 

Furmety, too, we sometimes hear of as the favourite supper on 
Christmas Eve. 

' Christmas fare ' was no figure of speech in the old-fashioned 
farmhouse lifa Shortly before Christmas a fat bullock was killed, 
and a prime joint having been selected for the Christmas roast, the 
rest was salted to be consumed at leisure. (Even so lately as forty 
years ago, butchers were few and far between in country places.) As 
many as three geese were required for the goose-pies, which were 
' reared ' like pork-pies, and flavoured with apples and onions. Plum 
cakes, and 'light>cake8' or 'pikelets' there were in plenty:' and 
throughout the season the fiirming men were allowed extra beer at 
their meals, sometimes including even beer at breakfast^ while the 
Bupper-&re consisted of meat, pig's puddings, pork-pies, or mince- 
pies ; or eke of toasted cheese eaten with beer and toast 

The custom of offering a mince-pie and a glass of wine or ale to 
all visitors who may come to a house during Christmas, no matter at 

' See Shropthire Word-Book. The Chnrchwardens' Aocotmts for the parish 
of Moieton Corbet have an entry, in 1782, of i$. M, 'Paid for 8 dozen Wigga 
and 3 dozen of Ale,' but no hint is given of the occasion of the purchase. 
(TranneUoHi of the Shropshire Arehaohgieal Society^ YoL YII. p. 828.) 

s FolkLon of the Weti </ SeoOand, p. 79. 

* A kind of cnimpet : see Shropthire Word-Book, 
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what hour in the day, is still kept up by old-fashioned families. 
There is a ' luck ' about mince-pies, and it is this. For every house 
in which any person eats a mince-pie during the Twelve Days, he 
will enjoy a happy month in the ensuing twelve months. Nowadays 
people begin to say that the ' happy months ' depend on the number 
of mince-pies eaten hefora Christmas, but the true old superstition is 
as I have given it, and is but a detail of the grand principle that on 
the events of the Twelve Days of Christmas depend the fortune of 
the ensuing twelve months. ' The Twelve Nights are an image of 
the year,' says an old Sanscrit tezi^ 

They rule the year's weather. As the weather is on each day of 
the Twelve, so will it be in the corresponding month of the year 
following. So said a countrywoman at Shrewsbury, on the Ist 
January, 1879.^ 

One day among the Twelve is a day of evil omen, namely 
Innocents' Day, the 28th December, otherwise called ' Cross Day. 
The ancient sages of Pulverbatch appb'ed this name not only to 
Innocents' Day itself, but throughout the year to the day of the 
week on which it had last fallen, which was counted an unlucky day 

1 Eellt, Curiosities of Indo-European Tradition^ p. 16. TMb gives us the 
clue to the manner m which practices, once universal, became restricted to 
certain days. . ' Early Aryan history is very positive about the house-fire being 
ever burning/ says Mr. Gomme (Folk-lore Belies qf Early Village Life, p. 97) : 
but now we are content to represent this, by keeping it burning, not through the 
year, but through the yearns itnage. Other counties achieve the same end by 
keeping a piece of the log which fed the Christmas fire unbumt through the 
year, and lighting the next Yule-fire from it, thus preserving the connection 
unbroken. The Shropshire woman will not sweep the dust to the door instead 
of to the hearth at any time ; the Manzlander only thinks it unlucky to do 
ao on New Year's Day (Brand, Bohn's ed.,yoL I. p. 588). The Irish, in 
Camden's time, objected to give fire out of their houses all the year round : 
now, it is only forbidden on certain days (ibid. III. 804). The same train of 
ideas which leads to sacrificing a part for the whole, an efSgy for the reality 
(see Primitive Culture, Vol. II. p. 899), causes customs to shrink into narrower 
limits when it is found troublesome or inconvenient to carry them out in their 
entirety. 

' Salopian Shreds and Patches, 15th January, 1879. The idea is probably 
common, as it is known in Northants and also in some parts of Germany, 
where also they say that whatever is dreamed of during any of those nights is 
sure to come to pass during the year. Sternberg, Glossary and Folk-lore ef 
J^orthants, p. 171, and Thorpe, Northern Anti^iHes, YoL III. p. 152. 
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for the beginning of any work or other undertaking. ' It must have 
been begun on Cross Day ' was a proverbial saying applied to any 
unfortunate enterprise.^ 

With this one unpleasant exception, the days went merrily on. 
The fjEirm and household work were as far as possible laid aside, 
though cooking and baking necessarily went on in extra measure. 
The servants each < went a-Christmasing/ i. e. visited their homes 
during the season, and while at their masters' houses were allowed 
to spend much of their time in working for themselves. In the 
evening, fireside games, riddles, cards, and dancing, took the place of 
the ordinary occupations of spinning and winding.^ Blind man's 
buff was the favourite game of the juniors, rivalled only by ' sousing 
for apples/ viz. taking apples out of a tub of water with the teeth, 
the hands being tied behind the back, and comrades on the alert to 
souse the bold wight's head under water just at the critical moment. 

Guests, too, there were, of all degrees : and among them, besides 
the private friends of the family, invited or uninvited, the carol- 
singers must be reckoned. They still flourish, though they have 
changed with the times. Such of their ancient ditties as I have 
been able to recover, will be found later, among other traditional 
verses : but they are but few. ' IVe clean an' well forgot all the 
cud carrils,' said Thomas Wilkinson. And the child-singers of 
to-day confine themselves almost entirely to the hymns sung in 
church, and to modem carols learnt at school ' Once in Eoyal 
David's city,' and 'While shepherds watched their flocks by 
night,' are the standard favourites, and the only ' traditional ' touch 
is, that the latter is sung to the old-fashioned tune called ' Arlington,' 

^ The coronation of Edward IV. was deferred from Sunday to Monday, 
becanae the former was Childermas Day. In the Speetator, No. 7, a mother 
says, ' No, child, if it please God, yon shall not go into join-hand on Childer- 
mas Day.' (Hamfson, Med. JSvi, ICcU. I. 120, Bohn's SrancTg AniiquUia^ 
I. 535, and HoNB, Every Day Book, I. 1648.) 

« '" Well, whad did'n 'ee do, if thecr wna no daindn' ?" "Wy, we 
played'n at tnm-the-trancher an' blind-man's-buff till >iwe won tired, an' then 
begun to tell ridlesaee, an' whad twiz pnzzlin' to fine 'em out, an' then ciyin' 
the weds, we gotten to three o'clock i' the momin'." ' — Shropthire Word-Book, 
p. 851, s. T. BidleM. 

I hare ventured to give the title of ' Christmas Games ' to the few variants 
of common fireside gunes ioseited later. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
TRACES OF WELL-WORSHIP. 

*' In all that water does, the poet*i fancy can discern its personality of life. • . . 

"What is poetry to ns was philosophy to early man to his mind 

water acted not by the laws of force but by life and wilL"— Ttlor, Primilive 
CuUure, Vol. II. p. 208. 

" If any man keep his wake at a well, let him tut three jean^-^Arekbiihop 
Eegberht's FeniteiUiale, 

HAVE entitled this chapter 'Traces of Well-worship,' 
but vell-worahip is in reality only a part of the larger 
eultu8 of Water-worship ; the impelling motiire of which 
is the belief that the pure refreshing element without which no life 
can be sustained, is either in itself divine, or else is the abode of 
some deity, genius, or water-nymph, such as are included in all 
mythologies. Thus arise legends, such as that recorded by Geofircy 
of Monmouth, and related in Comiu: 

* A gentle nymph not far from hence 
That with moist curb sways the^smooth Severn stream, 
Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure ; 
Whilom she was the daughter of Locrine, 
That had the sceptre from his father Brute. 
The guiltless damsel, flying the mad pursuit 
Of her enrag^ stepdame Guendolen, 
Commended her fair innocence to the flood 
That staid her flight with his cross-flowing course. 



And underwent a quick immortal change, 
Made goddess of the river. Still she retains 
Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 
Visits the herds along the twilight meadows 
Helping all urchin blasts, and ill-luck signs 
That the shrewd meddling elf delights to make, 
Which she with precious vial'd liquors heals : 
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For which the shepheitb at their festiraU 
Carol her goodness loud in rustic lays, 
And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream 
Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils/ 

Though Ludlow Castle stands some twenty miles away from 

' Severn stream ' (being situated at the confluence of the Corve and 

the Teme, which latter river falls into the Severn at Worcester), 

yet it is by no means impossible that Milton may describe an actual 

seventeenih-century custom of making floral offerings to the river. 

A hundred and twenty years later (1757), the Eev. John Dyer, the 

poet of Grongar HiU^ introduces a similar ceremony into his curious 

work Tlie Fleece ; and though his account doubtless owes much to 

Milton, especially the importation of Sabrina into the rustic festival, 

yet, judging from the matter-of-fact accuracy of detail of other 

descriptions of contemporary mannera in his productions, I think 

it not improbable that he may really have been eyewitness of such 

a scene at a sheep-shearing feast 

' Beneath each blooming arbour aU is joy 
And lusty merriment : while on the grass 
The mingled youth in gaudy eircUs sport 

To the shrill pipe, and deep re-murmuring chords 
Of th' ancient harp, or tabor' 9 hollow sound. 
While th' old apart upon a liank reclined 
Attend the tuneful carol 

Could I recal those notes which once the Muse 
Heard at a shearing, near the woody sides 
€f blue-topped Wreakin!* 

'The Muse,' in the fantastic style of the time, is the writer^s 
poetical euphemism for himself ! We are next introduced to ' hoar- 
headed Damon, venerable swain,' who thus summons the frivolous 
youth from their dance. 

' '* But haste, begin the rites : aU ye nymphs and swains 
Hither assemble. Pleased with honours due 
Sabrina, guardian of the crystal flood, 
Bhall bless our cares, when she by moonlight clear 
Bhines o'er the dales and eyes our sleeping folds. 

Nor taintworm shall infect the yeaning herds, 
Kor penny-grass, nor spearwort's poisonous leaf." 
He said : with light fantastic toe (!) the nymphs 
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Thither assembled, thither every swain, 

And o*er the dimpled etream a thoueand flowen. 

Pale lilies, roses, violets, and pinks, 

Mixed with the greens of bumet, mint and thyme. 

And trefoil, sprinkled with their sportive arms. 

Stteh custom holds along th' irrignous vales 
From Wreakin*8 brow to rocky Dolvoryn^ 
Sabrina's early haunt.' 

They then feast on the ^ jolly cheer spread on a mossy hank ' 

which ' untouched abides ' till the offering has heen made : and the 

closing lines of the description have a touch of reality ahout them. 

' Near at hand the wide 
Majestic wave of Severn slowly roUs 
Along the deep-divided glebe : the flood 
And trading bark with low-contracted sail 
Linger among the reeds and copsy banks 
To listen ; and to view the joyous scene.' ^ 

Out of such floral offerings to the waters or the spirit of the 
waters grew the famous 'Well-dressings' of the Derhyshire and 
Staffordshire moorlands and of Westmoreland and North Lancashire. 
I doubt whether this was ever a common custom in Shropshire, 
though it was not unknown there. The roadside well at Betchcot, a 
township in the parish of Smethcot, was decorated with flowers on 
the 14 th of May up to the early years of the present century, and 
one or two other instances wUl be noticed presently. 

It is worth observing how markedly the various kinds of water- 
sprites reflect the several characteristics of the element in which 

^ Dtbb, The Fleece, Book I. : in English Poets (ed. 1810), YoL XIII. p. 284. 
The author of this cnrions work was the son of a Gaermarthenshire solicitor, 
and in his yonth was a landscape painter, and travelled about Wales and the 
neighbouring shires in the pursuit of his calling. When forty years of age, in 
1740, he took holy orders and afterwards held several livings in Leicestershirs 
and Lincolnshire, where the local breed of sheep and the contrast it pre- 
sented to the Welsh and Shropshire breeds, seem to have made a great im- 
pression on his mind. The poem, if so it can be called, is a rhythmical 
treatise in four books, on the breeding and rearing of sheep, and on the 
woollen trade in aU its branches — home and foreign — ancient history and 
modem inventions — concluding with schemes for extending the manufacture 
and export of English woollen goods. It is the strangest mixture of practical 
information and local knowledge with the old-fashioned poetaster's stock-in-trade 
of Colin and Damon, rustic nymphs and shepherd swains. 

The italics in the above extracts are my own. 
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they dwelL To take our examples from Shropshire only : the purity 
and fairness of the cleansing flood is exemplified in the conception of 
the gentle ' White Ladies ' of Ellesmere, Longnor, and Kilsall : the 
treacherous nature of the waves appears in the charming but deceitful 
mermaids : ^ the avenging flood is personified in the belief — told to 
me at Condover — that if a man should drown another in the Severn, 
he must never again attempt to cross the river in a boat, for if he 
should do so something will stretch out long arms from the river 
(like 'Jenny Greenteeth'), and with irresistible force will drag him 
beneath the waters.^ But whether he avoids crossing the river or 
not, he is certain at least to revisit it : willing or not willing, he is 
fiited some day to come again to the spot which heard his victim's 
' drowning scream.' 

The Bulgarians '{Pnmitioe Culture^ Vol. IL p. 214) throw away 
some water out of every bucketful brought from the fountain, 
hoping to eject possible water-spirits who might otherwise do them 
harm. Salopians do not seem to be so prudent ; if they were, per- 
haps they would not find that water from the Severn, when brought 
into a house, groans and snores like a sleeper breathing heavily, as it 
appears some Shrewsbury people really believe it does 1 ' 

Another primitive idea, bearing on these, is that the water gives 
access to the world of spirits, from which has arisen the practice of 
laying ghosts in water (see ante, p. 137). Hence it was the most 
natural thing in the world that when old Diggory of Huglith near 
Pulverbatch came again after death, he should be laid in a well, 
whence I believe he is supposed still to show himself occasionally, 
and which is called after him Diggoiy's WelL 

By the side of the Eoman road between Buckley and Acton 
Bumell, yclept the Devil's Causeway, and half-way down the 

^ See ante, ch. viii., and Addenda. 

* la this humanized from the far more universal and archaic belief that 
whoever tavea another from drouming ia sure to be drowned himself! — ^for the 
water-spirit will not be balked of his victim. 

It 18 a common idea that a murderer is bound to revisit the scene of his 
crime. 

* Salopian Shreds and Patches, Vol. lY. p. 48. Compare the Drumming 
Well at Oundle, which foretold important events by its sounds. Bbaio), 
AntiquiUes, Vol. IIL p. 4. 
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Causeway Bank, there rises out of a ferny, flowery bank a most beau- 
tiful spring which drips into a deep rocky basin, partly natural, partly 
formed of great grey slabs of stone placed there by the hand of 
man. 'Along its side in early spring the snowdrop blossoms in 
great profusion, and afterwards primroses, violets, hyacinths, and 
lilies of the valley, lend their fragrance to its wooded banks.' ' On 
and about the rock are five kinds of fern, with bittersweet^ herb 
robert, saxifrage, lichens and mosses too numerous to mention.' ^ Be- 
hind it rises the ancient Causeway .Wood, with its yews and hollies, 
its ash and mountain-ash trees. The spring is never known to fail, 
even in the dryest seasons. Its waters, say the folk, are always cold 
in summer and warm in winter, and, needless to add 1 they are good 
for sore eyes. Will it be believed that this beautiful fountain, fit 
only for the fairest of water-nymphs, is the scene of what seems 
like a fragment of the ' husk-myth ' of the Frog-Prince 1 Here, so 
said the same woman who told the legend of the Devil's Causeway 
(p. 8), the Devil and his imps appear in the form of frogs ! Iliree 
frogs are always seen together ; these are the imps : the largest frog, 
being Satan himself, remains at the bottom and shows himself but 
seldom. The Frog-well, she caUed the spring — Causeway-well is, I 
believe, the usual name. I cannot but think that this story must 
properly belong to some other well in the neighbourhood, rather than 
to one so manifestly not the abode of frogs I 

In Christian times, the guardian genius of the well is replaced by 
the saintly patron. Celtic hermits, especially, are reported to have 
fixed their dwelling-places beside wells, where they would stand in 
the water in penitential prayer sometimes for hours at a time, and 
where they baptized the folk who resorted to them. The baptismal 
well of the Irish-bred St Chad, the Apostle of Mercia, at Lichfield, is 
still shown with affectionate reverence to visitors ; and he has left his 
name to numerous other wells which there is little or no possibility 
of his ever having visited. 

Our own royal Shropshire Saint, Milburga, or Milborough, as 
she has left her name to churches and even to ladies in her own 

> Rev. A. Thursbt-Pelhaii, TrafuaOiona of the Severn FaUey Katuraliats' 
Field Club; Rey. C. H. Dbivxwatxb, Shrede and Patehee, Sept. 28th. 1881, 
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country, has had two wells dedicated to her in the ancient ' Wenlock 
Liberty/ the * Land of St, Milburga/ ruled by the Prior and Convent 
of Wenlock. Mildgytb, Mildfchryth (St. Mildred), and Milburh, 
(St. Milbarga), were the three holy daughters of Merewald, brother 
of Wulfhere, the first Christian King of Mercia, under whom he 
was Bub-king of the ' West-Hecanas/ or ' Magesaetas,' the people, 
namely, of Herefordshire and South Shropshire, as is shown by the 
fact that in Merewald's day they received their first Bishop (Putta, 
a refugee from Eochester, a.d. 676), and that the diocese of his suc- 
cessors, the Bishops of Hereford, runs up to Wenlock Edge unto 
this day. Here, in the remotest northern limits of her father's 
territory Milburh gathered a community of nuns about her, first 
attracted to the site, as I suspect, by the sanctity of St. Owen's 
Well, which, though now forgotten, was pointed out at Wenlock in 
the sixteenth century. Their convent was destroyed in a Danish 
inroad, probably in 874, refounded by Earl Leofric and * Lady 
Godiva' in the early years of the eleventh century, and again 
remodelled some fifty years later by Roger de Montgomery, the great 
Earl of Shrewsbury, who affiliated it to the Clugniac house of La 
Charity sur Loire. The last relics of its historic privileged have 
only been abolished by the ' Eedistribution Act ' of 1885. 

8t. Milhurga's Well at Much Wenlock is still to be seen near 
the entrance to the beautiful and interesting ruins of the Priory. A 
conduit from it supplied, it is said, a beautiful carved fountain 
which has lately been brought to light within the Abbey precincts. 

Boathward, in the Clee Hills, is St. Milborough's Well at Stoke 
Si. Milborough (in Domesday Book, Godestoch). It is an unfailing 
spring, a little above the church, and at the foot of the steep bank 
leading np«the Brown Clee Hill. It was reputed to be good for sore 
eyes, and was also much used for ' bucking ' clothes, which were 
rinsed in the well-water and beaten on a flat stone at the well's 
mouth : but some ten years ago it was covered in, and altered, and I 
am told is now in a ruinous and unsightly condition. The legend 
still current in the village, relates that St. Milburga was a very holy 
and beautiful woman, who, nevertheless, had so many enemies thut 
she was obliged to live in hiding. Her retreat, however, became 

BK. II. £ £ 
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known, and she took to flight, mounted on a white horse,^ and 
pursued by her foes with a pack of bloodhounds, and a gang of 
rough men on horseback. After two days and two nights' hard 
riding she reached the spot where the well now is, and fell fainting 
from her horse, striking her head upon a stone. Blood flowed from 
the wound, and the stain it caused upon the stone remained there 
plainly visible, and has been seen by many persons now living. 

On the opposite side of the road, some men were sowing barley 
in a field called the Flock ,^ and they ran to help the Saint. Water 
was wanted, but none was at hand. The horse, at St. Milburga's 
bidding, struck his hoof into the rock and at once a spring of water 
gushed out. 'Holy water, henceforth and for ever flow freely,* 
said the Samt. Then, stretching out her hands, she commanded 
the barley the men had just sown to spring up, and instantly the 
green blades appeared. Turning to the men, she told them that 
her pursuers were close at hand, and would presently ask them, 
< When did the lady on the white horse pass this way 1 ' to which 
they were to answer, *When we were sowing this barley.' She 
then remounted her horse, and bidding them prepare their sickles, 
for in the evening they should cut their barley, she went on her 
way. And it came to pass as the Saint had foretold. In the 
evening the barley was ready for the sickle, and while the men 
were busy reaping, St. Milburga's enemies came up, and asked for 
news of her. The men replied that she had stayed there at the 
time of the sowing of that barley, and they went away baffled. 
But when they came to hear that the barley which was sown in 
the morning, ripened at mid-day, and was reaped in the evening, 
they owned that it was in vain to fight against God. 

Mediseval hagiologists relate the flight of St Milbarga from the 
too violent suit of a neighbouring prince, whose pursuit was checked 
by the Biver Corve, which, as soon as she had passed it, swelled 
from an insignificant brook to a mighty flood which effectually 
barred his progress. They also tell how when the wild geese ate 

^ Most authorities say a white a»8, substituting the Scriptural animal 

(Judges T. 10) for the time-honoured steed of pagan deities. (See anU, p. 208.) 

• By others, the Vineyard. Plack =: a plot of ground (Shropi, Word-Booh), 
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the new-sown grain from the Saint's fields, she commanded them 
to be gone, and forbade any of their race to trespass on 'St. 
Milbarga's Land' from that time forth; how, when the veil fell 
from St. IVIilbuiga's head in the early morning sunshine, it remained 
Bospended in the air until replaced ; and how a mystic flame enve- 
loped her as she prostrated herself beside the dead body of a certain 
poor widow's son, who was restored to life by her prayers.^ 

St. Milbarga's Day is the 23rd of February, and thus falls at 
the period of * Lent-tillin" or spring wheat-sowing. It is very 
evident from these traditions, both ancient and modem, that in 
the minds of the still half-heathen people among whom she dwelt, 
she took the place of one of their ancient rustic goddesses, coming 
forth in the morning sunlight, and swiftly journeying in the spring 
time among the hills and valleys, making the waters flow and the 
com spring up as she went. The following passage from the 
rhymed version of the Stoke legend, given in Eyton's Antiquities of 
Shropshire, YoL IV. p. 6, brings this out even more clearly ; but it 
is so highly decorated a story altogether that one cannot say whether 
the authoress (Miss Petit) drew on her imagination for the idea^ 
or whether it really represents a former local tradition : 

' Behold the maiden and the aas 

Ayont Corre's glittering stream ; 
And where they go fresh flow'rets grow, 

And to this day is seen. 
Upon the sod which they have trod, 

A belt of fresher green.' 

Many other saints' wells can by no possibility have been named 
from any personal connection with the patron, and must, beyond a 
doubt, have been previously sacred wells, consecrated to a (supposed) 
Christian use. St. Peter's Well at Worfield is dedicated to the 
patron saint of the parish church. SS. Peter and Paul were 
obvious dedications for two wells in a field near ' Burnt Mill 

* Capobavx, AVw Legenda Anglia^ fo. 232 (ed. Wynkyn de "Worde, 1514). 

The Prince is called ftimply cujusdam regis Jilius, I have not yet discovered 

on what authority local historians call him a Welsh prince. The story of the 

accidental discovery of St. Milbarga's tomb at Wenlock, in 1101, by a boy 

running over it and fislling in, daring the progress of the Norman re-building, 

comes from William of Malmesbory. 

E E 2 
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Bridge/ ia the parish attached to the Ahbey of SS. Peter and 
Paul at Shrewsbury. They were *good for sore eyes/ and were 
much resorted to till they were destroyed by the drainage of the 
field, about 1820.^ St John's Well at Wem shared the dedication 
of a neighbouring chantry chapel.^ The name of the Ladywell 
Mine at !Minsterley preserves the memory of another ancient holy 
well ; but I believe the present church at Minsterley is dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity. St. Cuthbert's Well, still resorted to for bath- 
ing weak eyes, is just below Donington Church (near Albrighton), 
which is believed to have the same dedication, and which it doubt- 
less preceded in sanctity. St. Julian's Well, within the precincts 
of the Austin Friars at Ludlow, is, I imagine, like St. Julian's 
Church, Shrewsbury, dedicated to St. Juliana, the Yii^n Martyr 
of Nicomedia, who bound and scourged her demon-tempter, quenched 
the fire prepared to burn her with her tears, and arose unhurt and 
refreshed from a boiling caldron : and thus may have been considered 
a patroness of healing waters. Who St Hawthorn was I will not 
attempt to decide (possibly St. Alkmund, the patron of Lilleshall 
Abbey and other Shropshire churches) : at all events, his well existed 
on tlie Wrekin in recent years, and was supposed to be effectual in 
cases of skin-diseases. We are told of a man who suffered from a 
scorbutic affection, who was wont to walk from his home, six miles 
distant, before 2.30 a.m., that he might drink the water and bathe his 
face in the well before sunrise, which was needful to the cure. But 
unfortunately his trouble was in vain.* 

The pretty legend of the Boiling Well,^ in a meadow beside the 

^ Salopian Shreds and Patches, 27th July, 1881. 

• Which was probably built on account of the celebrity of the well. The 
legend of St. John causing a serpent to show itself in the poisoned chalice of 
which he then drank unharmed, sufficiently accounts for the dedication. 

' Salopian Shreds and Patches, 17 th August, 1881. 

^ So called from its continual bubbling as it rises : though modern engineer- 
ing works, I am told, sesm to have tampdi-ed with the spring, so that it 
gushes upwards with boiling force no longer. At a place called Hell Hole or 
Hoild Hold, on the road between Wem and Shrewsbury, there was in the 
seventeenth century a spring called Bill Well, because it was * so fluent that 
the water seems to boile up. ' Gouoh's HUtory of MyddU, p. 88. Potseeden, 
a spring in the parish of Oldbury, about a mile and a quarter from Bridgnorth, 
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Biver Corye at Ludlow, was related to me on the spot in the year 
1881, as follows. Three centuries ago, the principal figure would have 
been described as a holy saint in disguise instead of a simple palmer. 
' Years ago, you know, there was what was called the Palmers' 
Guild at Ludlow. You may see the Palmers' Window in the 
church now : it is the east window in the north chancel, which was 
the chantry chapel of the Guild. The old stained glass gives the 
story of the Ludlow Palmers; how King Edward the Confessor 
gave a ring to a poor pilgrim, and how, years afterwards, two 
palmers from Ludlow, journeying homewards from the Holy Land, 
met with the blessed St. John the Evangelist, who gave them the 
same ring and bade them carry it to their king and tell him that 
he to whom he had given it was no other than the Saint himself, 
and that after receiving it again the king should not live many 
days ; which came to pass as he said. The Palmers' Guild founded 
many cliarities in Ludlow, and among them the Bamaby House, 
which was a hcspice for poor travellers. Many used to pass through 
the town in those days, especially pilgrims going to St. "Winifred's 
Well in Wales. And once upon a time an old palmer journeying 
thither was stayed some days at the Bamaby House by sickness, 
and the little maid of the house waited on him. l^ow this little 
maid had very sore eyes. And when he was got well and was 
about to go on his way, he asked of her what he should do for her. 
^ O master ! " said she, '' that my eyes might be healed." Then he 
bade her come with him, and led her outside the town, till they 
stood beside the Boilmg Well. And the old man blessed the well, 
and bade it have power to heal all manner of wounds and sores, 
to he a boon and a blessing to Ludlmo as long as the sun shines and 
toaier runs. Then he went on his way, and the little maid saw him 
no more, but she washed her eyes with the water and they were 
healed, and she went home joyfully.' ^ And even to this day the 

is snppofled to be bo called from the bubbliDg up of tbe water resembling a 
seething pot. It is considered good for rheumatism. 

* For the legend of St. John and Edward tbe Confessor, from the fourteenth 
century Chronicle of John of Brompton, see Mas. Jameson, Saered and 
Legendary AH, Srd ed. Vol. I. p. 170. The pilgrims were reputed to be 
Ludlow men in Leland's time. The first charter of the Pahners' Guild dates 
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ivell is sought by sufferers from diseases of the eyes. Our old 
informant had known a man come with a horse and cart all the 
way from Bromyard in Herefordshire to fetch a barrel of the water 
for his wife's use, and when the barrel was empty he came again. 

It will be observed that the majority of these healing springs 
are reputed to be effectual for diseases of the eyes ; not, as might 
rather have been expected, for those of the skin. I am tempted 
to connect this special virtue of the wells with the legend in the 
Prose Edda, which tells how Odin gave his eye in return for a 
draught of water from the wisdom-giving well of Mimir, under the 
Ash Yggdrasil. This legend again, when taken in connection with 
the idea which crops up here and there in past and present tradition, 
that the heavenly bodies are the eyes of heavenly beings, seems 
like a myth invented to explain ' Why the All-father has but one 
eye ? ' viz. the sun. The other eye (the reflection) is seen in the 
well. Hence well-waters heal diseased eyes. 

Besides the Healing Wells, there are the Wishing Wells, and 
here we come again to the practice of making an offering at a well. 
In a valley called ' Sunny Gutter,' near Ludlow, — the scene, it is 
said, of the adventure immortalized in Comus — there is a wishing- 
well, into which you must drop a stone, and the wish you form at 
the moment will be fulfilled. At Rhosgoch on the Long Mountain, 
in the Montgomeryshire portion of the Shropshire parish of Worthen, 
is a famous wishing- well, which is 'good for the eyes' besides. 
*One of my cottagers,' writes Sir Offley Wakeman, 'who lived 

from 1329. The 'warden, bretherne, and systers' of the Guild supported and 
governed the collegiate church with its priests and singing-men, the free 
grammar schools, and the almshouses. Whether the Bamaby House was 
also under their control I have not been able to ascertain, but it is not 
improbable. The whole story betrays a considerable acquaintance with local 
history. ' I tell the tale as it was told to me.' The words in italics were 
repeated slowly and careftdly like a formula committed to memory, a 
feature I have once or twice observed in local traditions. They recall the 
rhyming formula (which will be found under Local ffistorieal Bhymea) in which 
the Conqueror grants lands to Ralph de Hopton 'from me and mine to thee and 
thine, while water runs and the sun doth shine.' 

The * Sugar Well ' near the River Teme was equally esteemed by the 
inhabitants on that side the town. In fact, Ludlow is remarkable for the 
number of noteworthy welh in its neighbourhood. 
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dose to the well for two years, tells me that the hottom was hright 
with pins — straight ones he thinks — ^and that you could get what- 
ever you wished for the moment the pin you threw in touched the 
bottom. '* It was mostly used for wishing about sweethearts." ' ^ 

These weUs have either lost, or never possessed, any tradition 
of either tutelary spirit or saintly patron. !N'ot so our most famous 
wishing-well : I might say the most famous of all our wells, namely, 
St. Oswald's Well, just outside Oswestry, which, if I read its 
traditional history aright, has practically been the origin of that 
thriving and important market-town. 

Oswald, the saintly King of IN'orthumbria, was slain in battle by 
Penda, the last of the heathen kings of Mercia, at a place called 
Maserfeld^ on the 5th August, 642. Fenda, in barbarous triumph, 
dismembered the body of his conquered foe, and set up his head 
and right arm on a stake as trophies of his victory,^ whence they 
were, a year afterwards, rescued and carried away into Northumbfia 
by Oswald's brother. The spot where the mutilated body lay was 
kept in memory. I have already (p. 240, note) told how a certain 
Briton passing that way had observed the supernatural greenness of 
the turf, and Bede also tells how a sick horse and a paralytic woman 
were restored to health by mere contact with the ground where the 

' Coning Wells, familiar in Celtic countries, are not among the insti* 
tntions of Shropshire. At least, I have never met with one, and I have 
heard of a young woman at Baschurch who, wishing to revenge herself on a 
young man who had 'disappointed' her, had, it was helieved, journeyed into 
Wales and 'thrown him down a well' — doubtless the famous cursing- well 
of St. Elian at Llanelian, near Colwyn Bay ; though the old dame who related 
this as a reminiscence of her youth, supposed it to be St Winifred's Well 
at HoljTwelL The ceremony consisted of throwing the young man's name in 
leaden letters into the well, and the result was to bewitch him so that he 
never waa 'right' afterwards. Compare Sir W. Scott, Border JfinatreUy, . 
5th ed. YoL II. p. 899. The usual plan at Llanelian was to write the name 
on paper and stick a pin throu;;h it, but this was not invariable, as the Rev. 
Elias Owen (Vicar of Efenechtyd), in his paper on Montgomeryshire Folk-lore 
(Mont. ColL, YoL XY.), gives a story in which it was inscribed on a stone. 

' A survival of savagery only recently extinct in the case of rebels and 
tnitors, and in the 'gibbeting ' of the bodies of such as had been hanged. 

' Settan hi t6 mjrrcelse ' ^ set them up <w a mark, or token (not set them 
np in ilereia, as Mr. Cockayne suggested)--' on stacan gefeestnod ' = fastened 
on a stake, ^lfhio's Life af Onpald, in S west's Anglo-Saxon Reader, penes 
Faorxssoa Skeat. 
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Saint's corpse had rested. Obviously, St. Oswald's 'death-stead, 
wherever it may have been, was a place of pilgrimage from the first. 
But where was * Maserfeld ' ] We cannot point to any place noio 
80 called, though the existence of the Shropshire surname Maaefield^ 
shows that such a place must formerly have existed in the district. 
Pew will be inclined to think it improbable that it was the ' broad 
vale (or plain) of Meisir/ (Maes-hir = long field or marsh), mentioned 
in the poems of Llywarch Hen as among the dominions of Brochmael, 
Prince of Powis, whose territory, comprising much if not all of what 
is now Cheshire and ^North Shropshire, had been invaded and devas- 
tated by King Oswald's father Ethelfrith in 617, thus bringing the 
Mercians of Staffordshire into contact with the Northumbrians on 
their north-western border, and preparing the way for fighting 
between them. Three miles from Oswestry there is a village in the 
plain, called Maeshwy, which in the seventeenth century still bore 
the alternate Welsh name of Lli/s/eisir, the hall or palace of Meisir.^ 
It is now an insignificant hamlet in the parish of Oswestry, but in 
Domesday Book, where it is written Meresberie, it appears as the 
caput or chief manor of the old Domesday Hundred of Mersete^ 
'which,' says Mr. Eyton, 'a truer orthography would describe as 
Maesete.*^ Domesday Book further tells us that within the area 
of the Manor of Maesbury, Eainald the Sheri£f, the ancestor of the 
Fitzalan family, who was Lord of the Manor and Hundred, had 
built himself a castle; and that there was also a church in the 
manor, which, as we learn from other sources, was dedicated to St. 
Osioald, and had been granted to Shrewsbury Abbey with the tithes 
of the vill, in or about 1083. When, in the next generation, 

^ Welsh m, in composition, frequently becomes /. The anthority for the 
name is HarL MS. 1981, being a MS. history of Oswestry, compiled by John 
Danes, Recorder of the town, in 1635, which I have quoted ante, p. 241. 

' ArUiquUiea of Shropshire^ Vol. X. p. 318. The name Maesete = Maes- 
BStas r= (English) dwellers in the (British) plain, well describes the situation of 
the Hundred. Maes&t^r^, from A.S. hirh, a fortress. The root Maes recurs at 
ifouvbrook, in the same district. The r (Mersete, Meresberie) has probably 
crept in from Maeshir, and caused a confusion with the A.S. mcrSf a boundary, 
which is equally suitable to the locality. In that neighbourhood we not un- 
commonly find that names which formerly put on an English dress, reasserted 
their Welsh origin in later years : e.g. Burtone (Domesday)^ Porkington, and 
Brogyntyn are successiye names for one place. 
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Henry L remodelled the Hundreds of Shropshire, the name of 
Mereete disappeared ; and the church and castle of the Fitzalans at 
Oewaldestre (a name ivhich now appears for the first time) eclipsed 
the older settlement at Maeshurj, and gave the name of Oswaldestre 
or Oswestry hoth to the Manor and the Hundred. 

The name of Oswaldestre (Oswald's Tree), with its Welsh equiva- 
lent, Croes Oswallt (Oswald's Cross), at least proves that the legend 
of King Oswald's death and the exposure of his remains on a stake 
had heen localized there so early as the eleventh century.^ And 
considering that Mercia was Christianized hy Northumhrian mission- 
aries within twenty years of the hattle of Maserfeld, it seems highly 
prohahle that the local tradition which has existed for at least eight 
centuries, is founded on fact,^ and that the saintly king really met 

* Tree is a word of very wide application, especially in early English. "We 
Ibave ^710 = cross (see Acts v. 30, etc., and many modem hymns) : gallows-^re^ 
=: gibbet: dore-/re =: door-post : treen vessels =: wooden vessels: besides roof- 
tree, saddle-^r^tf, hoot-trees, swingle-^r^ (Salopian.for a splinter-bar). Cross, too, 
appears to have borne the double meaning of cross and gibbet (see Skeat, 
Concise Etym, Diet, s. v.). The names Oswaldestre and Croes Oswallt obviously 
refer to the stake on which the mutilated liQibs were exposed. But in time it 
came to be locally believed that the saint's arm had been hung on a tree, whence 
the name Oswestry ; and people could even point out the very oak-tree which 
had been used for the purpose (see ante, p. 241). The seal of the Oswestry 
Corporation, made in Richard II. 's time, displayed a king holding a sword and 
an oak-bough. And the crest of the Fitzalans, Lords Marchers of Oswestiy, was 
a white horse with an oak-bough in his mouth. 

The early acquaintance of the Welsh Powislanders with the legend is shown 
by Welsh invocations of St. Oswald in the twelfth century, and 'by the present- 
day Welsh proverbial threat to ' make a minced Ostoald * of a foe. See Shrop* 
shire Arch. Trans., YoL II. p. 140. 

' Local traditions are long-lived, and sometimes wonderfully preserve for- 
gotten but perfectly credible circumstances. In the year 1539, Henry Bourchier, 
second Earl of Essex, died ' at his manor of Basso in Herefordshire ' from the 
effects of a fall from his horse. (Burke, Extinct Peerages.) An ancient map 
of the Royal Forest of Morfe, marks a steep declivity near Stanmore, about two 
miles from Bridgnorth, by the name of ' Essex's Fall,' and the meadow formed 
there at the enclosure of this (literal) 'forest primaeval' in 1811, is marked on 
the plan as 'Essex's Field.' Not far distant, a small pool of clear water, 
picturesquely sheltered by a clump of ancient ' withy ' trees, is still known as 
Essex's Spring. A little ' prill ' or stream flows from it down Spring Valley 
(see p. 808). When we find that Henry Bourchier, first Earl of Essex, grand* 
father of the last-named (who married Isabel, sister of Edward lY. and was 
anriched with many grants of land by the king), gave a tract of land in the 
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liis death within the district of Mersete, even if the old market- 
cross of Oswestry, — which was taken down in 1762, but has left its 
memory in the name of the market-place, * The Cross ' — may not 
actually have been erected on the very spot on which Oswald's 
mangled limbs hung for a whole year betwixt heaven and earth. 

* All places of pilgrimage,' says Carlyle (On Hero-WorsJiip, Lect 
iu), ' do from the first become places of trade. The first day pilgrims' 
meet, merchants have also met ; where men see themselves gathered 
together for one object, they find they can accomplish other objects 
which depend on meeting together.* The sanctity of Hagar's Well 
and of the mysterious black stone preserved in the Caabah beside it, 
caused Mecca to ' become the fair of aU Arabia.' And when we 
consider the position of Oswestry, on the very borders of England 
and Wales, we need not hesitate to believe that the pilgrims who 
visited the site of King Oswald's death brought pedlar-merchants in 
their train, and that it was partly the desire to profit by the 
concourse, that attracted Eainald the Sheriff when he built his 
castle beside Oswald's Cross on .the low eminence overlooking the 
ancient battle-plain, whence the hills rise in one long unbroken, 
slope westward towards Wales. The flourishing town of Oswestry 
grew up around the castle, called into existence by the trade between 
the two nations, on which it has always subsisted, to whom it still 
supplies a common meeting-ground.' 

Forest of Morfe to the Lazarhouse of St. James, at Bridgnorth (Dukes's AnlU 
quities of Shropshire, Appendix, zl. ), we may reasonably believe that the name 
of Essex's Fall was not given without cause, and that it does really preserve 
the memory of an event of which all other particulars are lost The spring 
is not far from the old trackway over Gatacre Hill from Bridgnorth, and in 
the old days of the Forest (where a few deer still reamed freely within the 
memory of the last generation), it was a favourite halting-place for riders. 
The Bridgnorth races, which lasted three days, were held on the unenclosed 
common near, and the attendants at them were wont to camp and water theii 
horses at Essex's Spring. I am indebted to Mr. Hubert Smith, of St. Leonard's, 
Bridgnorth, for these details. 

1 See Eyton, Antiquities of Shropshire, VoL X. p. 316, and a paper by Mr. 
Askew Roberts entitled, ' Where did King Oswald die 1' in the Transaetums qf 
the Shropshire ArchceologicaU Society, VoL II. p. 97. I have summed up to the 
best of my ability the arguments in favour of Oswestry as the site of the battle of 
Maserfeld, which seem to me as nearly conclusive as is possible under the circum* 
stances. Lancashire antiquaries claim the honour for Winwick-in-Mackeifield^ 
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The famous Well of St Oswald makes no figure in the authentic 
history of the Saint In all probability it was a pagan sacred spring 
frequented long before his time, to whom it was afterwards dedi* 
cated. An undated deed of the thirteenth century describes certain 
land as being situated near the Fount of St. Oswald.^ In the 
fifteenth century the chronicler Capgrave writes that in the plain 
called in English Maser/eld, Hhe church which is called the White 
Church * is founded in honour of St. Oswald, and not far from it 
rises an unfailing spring which is named by the inhabitants St. 
Oswald's WelL' Leland, in the sixteenth century, adds that in his 
day it was said that ' an eagle snatched away an arm of Oswald 
from the stake, but let it fall in that place where now the spring 
is,' which gushed forth where the incorruptible arm of the saint 
rested. A chapel, he says, had been erected over it, the ruins of 
which were still to be seen in Pennant's time (1773), but have now 
entirely disappeared. But the waters of ' Oswald's Well * still flow 
freely at the foot of a woody bank in a field on the outskirts of 
Oswestry, .next to that now used as the Grammar-school playground. 
A little stream runs from the well to a pool below. Above and 
behind, it is secured from falling soil or leaves by walled masonry, 



where an also a church and a well dedicated to St. Oswald, and where the local 
tradition, asserting that to be the trae site, can be traced back to the sixteenth 
century. (One does not see how ' MaMrfeld ' can by any possibility have been 
formed into Madberfield.) In the seventeenth century, a Gloucestershire 
tradition fixed Maserfeld at Marsfield in that county (see Hazlitt's BraruTg 
AtUiquUies, Vol. L s. v. St. Oswald's Day). The successive editors of the 
Saxon Chronicle suggest Mirfield in Yorkshire. Hr. Green (Making of England^ 
p. 294) does not attempt to identify the spot, but considers the object of the 
campaign to have been the suxerainty of East Anglia, and consequent possibility 
of access to Wessex. 

^ Eytok, Antiquities of Shropshire, ToL X. p. 852. 

* Probably because built of white stone. It was the mother church of a 
large district, and the town was called almost indifferently Blancminster or 
Oswestry during the Middle Ages, from 1160 onwards. See Etton, X. 822. 
Dwellings of masonry, 'well builded with stone and lime,' are still called 
' white houses ' in the islands of Lewis and Harris, as distinguished from the 
' black houses ' of unhewn ' dry-stone ' work and sods. Mitchell, The Past in^ 
the Present, p. 64. Of. St Ninian's Candida casa At Whitheme, built of stone 
' after a fashion unused by the Britons,' and see a note on white stone and black 
oak buildings in Owur and Blakewat, History qf Shrewsbury, YoL II. p. 4. 
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probably about a hundred years old, opening in front in a rounded 
archway beneath which the stream flows away. On the bank close 
above it there grew a very large old yew-tree, which many doubtless 
believed to be the original ' Oswald's Tree/ and the ' dead remains ' 
of which existed in 1842. In that year a local antiquary, the late 
Mr. J. F. M. Dovaston, wrote that * the feeble and infirm still 
believe and bathe in the well, and did more so until it was enclosed 
in the noisy school-playground. Bottles of its water are carried to 
wash the eyes of those who are dim or short-sighted, or the tardy or 
erring legs of such as are of weak understanding?.' Kow-a-days it 
seems chiefly to be used as a wishing-well, and many are the cere- 
monies prescribed for attaining the heart's desire thereby. One rite 
is, to go to the well at midnight, to take some of the water up in the 
hand, and driok part of it, at the same time forming the wish in 
the mind. The rest of the water in the hand must then be thrown 
upon a particular stone at the back of the well, where the school- 
boys think that King Oswald s head was buried, and where formerly 
a carved head wearing a crown projected from the walL In Mr. 
Dovaston's boyhood this was in good preservation, but in 1842 he 
says ' the wanton tenants have battered it to a perfect mummy.' ^ If 
the votary can succeed in throwing all the water left in his hand 
upon this stone, without touching any other spot, his wish will be 
fulfilled. This was learnt from an Oswestrian who tried it (unsuc- 
cessfully) when a boy at the Grammar-school, some thirty-two years 
aga Another Oswestry man, now living, is known to bis fellow- 
townsmen to have wished for a thousand pounds and the Holy 
Spirit But, they add, ' he did not get either.' 

Whatever ceremony be practised, the wish of eoarse must be 
divulged to no one. A young giri at Oswestry, about three years 
•go» obtained the wish which she had breathed into a small hole in 
the keystone of the arch over the welL Another approved plan ia 
to bathe the face in the water and wish whQe doing so ; or, more 
elaborately, to throw a stone upon a certain green spot at the bottom 
of the weUy which wiU cause a jet of water to spout up into the six. 

^ Both the dead yev-tiw and the canred stone-heftd an shown in an old 
print of Um well, kindly giTM mt by Mr. Aikew Koberti^ 
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Under ibis the votary must put his head, and wish, and the wish will 
be fulfilled in the course of one or two days I Another plan savours of 
divination : it is, to search among the beech-trees near the well for an 
empty beechnut-husk, which can be imagined to bear some sort of 
likeness to a human face, and to throw this into the water with the 
face uppermost. If it swims while the diviner counts twenty, the 
wish will be fulfilled, but not otherwise. 

What a survival of the most primitive and harmless kind of 
paganism is all this worship of wells and trees and stones I ^ 

Within five miles of St. Oswald's .Well is 'Woolston's Well,' 
dedicated, according to Hulbert's History of Salop (1838) to St. 
Winifred.^ Some have sought to explain this dedication (now 
locally forgotten) by mpposing that the relics of St. Winifred may 
have rested here on their way from Gwytherin in IN'orth Wales to 
Shrewsbury Abbey, in the twelfth century ; but it is easily accounted 
for by the fact that certain small stones spotted with indelible red 
marks singularly resembling bloodstains are occasionally found in the 
water, which have obviously led to the former localizing here of the 

^ I am unable to state whether a Wake waa ever held at St. Oswald's 
WelL The public amusementa at Oswestry Wakes, held on St. Oswald's Day 
(old style), were carried on in the street between the Church and the Cross as 
far back as memory or tradition extends. But I would point out the light 
thrown on the probable connection of the well with the early history of Oswestry 
as a specially commercial town from the beginning, by the circumstances of 
the foundation of the monastery of Barnwell, near Cambridge, in the reign of 
Henry L Barnwell, ' id est forties jmerorum,* says the monastic chronicler, was 
■0 named from certain small but clear springs, at which the lads and young 
men of the district were accustomed in early times to assemble on the Eve of 
John the Baptist, and exercise themselyes ' more Anglorum ' in wrestling and 
other youthful sports, mutually applauding each other with songs and musical 
instruments. This 'crowd of boys and girls coming together and playing' 
attracted a crowd of buyers and sellers of merchandise also, and the Norman 
founder of the monastery probably acted in the interests of public order, as 
well as provided a source of revenue to his foundation, when he enclosed the 
popular rendezvous within the monastic precincts, about which grew up the 
village of BamwelL (Barnwell Chartulary, in Wbiqht, Essays on the Middle 
Ages^ YoL II. p. 206.) 

* Not to St. Wulstan, as some have fancied. Woolston — ^in Domesday Book 
OsuLvestune — b the name of the township in which the well is situated. ' Wool- 
fton's Well ' is merely an instance of the ordinary Shropshire idiom by which 
place-names, in composition, are put in the possessive case. See Shropshire 
Word-Book, p. xliii. ' Hereford's Fair,' in the neighbouring county, also occurs. 
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legend of the well which sprang up on the site of St. Winifred's de- 
capitalion.^ The water, which is singularly clear, is supposed to have 
wonderful powers of healing wounds and bruises and broken bones. 
When I visited the place in June 1885, a broken arm was in course 
of treatment there ; the injured man coming early every morning to 
dip it in the well, by the advice of his doctor, who, canny man I no 
doubt knew that his prescription of cold water applications was much 
inore likely to be obeyed if he recommended recourse to a holy well 
instead of a common pump 1 Below the well is another small spring, 
reputed to be excellent * eye- water.' 

The well must have been the recognized trysting-place for the 
township of Woolston from time immemorial On the bank above 
it, built absolutely over it, and entered from the ground on the 
opposite side, is a small half-timbered building on a stone foundation, 
now inhabited as a cottage, but erected some time in the seventeenth, 
or possibly at the end of the sixteenth, century for the Court-house of 
the manor, and so used up to the year 1824 or thereabouts, according 
to the testimony of persons lately dead or still living who have 
attended the Courts held there. Visitors may, if they choose, 
still be shown where the chair of ' Counsellor Dovaston,' who is 
reported to have presided thereat, was placed, in a square recess pro- 
jectiug over the well, and, still more important ! where the barrel of 
beer was kept, for use at the 'dinnering' which concluded the 
proceedings. 

A MS. written by a local antiquary at the end of the eighteenth 
century thus mentions the place and its uses : — ' A Court-house being 
built in Woolston, over a well made for a bath for the Jones's of 
Sandford family [the lords of the manor of Woolston and Sandford], 
when they left Sandford it became the rendezvous of the country, 
who from the middle of May to the end of harvest resorted from all 
parts thither, some (at nights) to bathe and dance and riot most of 

^ I have some specimens of these, kindly procmred for me by the Rector of 
the parish from the family of the farmer on whose land the well is situated, and 
who regards them as interesting and valaable curiosities. Through the kindness 
of Mr. G. Maw, F.G.S.,' they have been siibjected to examination in the Natural 
History Department of the British Museum, %vhere the red marks are pro- 
nounced not to be mineral, but organic ; probably a kind of fresh- water alga. 
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the night at the alehouses, of which there were during the summer 
not less than five [they must have heen temporary hooths] : this ill 
castom lasted many years, till it was broke about the year 1755/ ^ 

There was ample opportimity for bathing. The spring itself, 
which rises at the foot of the bank and under the floor of the cottage, 
is closed in front by an upright ^flagstone, bored with round holes, 
through which the water runs away, but were they plugged, it would 
of coarse rise to a much greater height and make the well deep 
enough to bathe in. The water escaping through these holes runs 
next into a large oblong open-air bath, enclosed with a low wall of 
large stones, like a little yard, over the paved floor of which the 
water trickles to the lower end, which is closed with sandstone flags 
set upright and bored with round holes — easily plugged to fill the 
bath — through which the water escapes into a third enclosure — 
smaller, and square — which could also be dammed up at the lower 
end in the same way as the former ones, and which has, I believe, 
been so treated of late years for the purpose of sheep-washing. The 
principal bath is between two and three feet deep, and is entered by 
steps set in little recesses on each side,'^^thus giving it a cruciform 
shape which has led to the idea that it was built for a religious pur- 
pose in the Middle Ages, but it does not appear to be older than the 
seventeenth, or at most the sixteenth, century. 

It is to be regretted that our MS. authority is not more explicit 
about the date of the erection of the Court-house, as it must undoubt- 
edly mark the disuse at Woolston of the old and universal custom of 
holding all kinds of courts and meetings in the open air at some 
noted trysting-place — a well, an oak, a cross, or a boulder-stone.* 

^ ByegoMs, 15th October, 1884. 

* Compare Ooume, Primitive Folk-Moots, The only clues to the date are 
the mention in the preceding sentence of the MS. of a benefaction given by 
William Jones of Sandford, in 1651, and the general character of the building 
itself, which may safely be assigned to the seventeenth or late sizt«^enth century. 
It is a brick and timber structure, supported on a stone undercroft, and con- 
sists of a long chamber, about 26ft. by 12ft, with a small square recess or 
antechamber projecting over the bath, and now partitioned off. The floor till 
recently wai paved with pebbles. But the carved timbers mingled with ruder 
ones in the roof, a carved door-lintel built into the wall behind the chimney, 
and other bits of carving introduced at random, speak of the fourteenth or 
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The well-wakes, so strongly denounced by the clergy in early 
times, lingered in some places in Shropshire even into the present 
century, chiefly, I think, in townships where no church or chapel 
existed. The Eas Well at Baschurch, in a field beside the river 
Perry, a mile west of the church, was frequented till twenty years 
ago by young people who went there on Palm Sunday to drink sugar- 
and- water and eat cakes. A clergyman who was present in 1830 
speaks of seeing little boys scrambling for the lumps of sugar which 
escaped from the glasses and floated down the brook which flows 
from the spring into the. river. At that time the gentry of the 
neighbourhood still visited the little Wake, but they had ceased to 
do so before it was discontinued. The young men had a jumping 
contest, both ' high jump ' and ' long jump,' the winner becoming 
the champion jumper for the year. Ko prize was offered, but ' the 
honour of the thing ' was eagerly coveted, and the marks of the 

early fifteenth century, and have certainly formed part of an earlier stracture 
than the present one. The hewn stone foundations, other well-hewn stones in 
the wall of a neighbouring pigsty, the fine proportions of the little building, 
and a tiny niche (of which the top is cut off by the floor of the antechamber) 
in the masonry over the opening of the well, which looks as if it might have 
contained the image of the patroness, all point to the same conclusion. It has 
therefore been suggested that Mr. Jones buUt his Court-house on the site, and 
(in part) from the ruins, of a fourteenth-century chapel such as we know existed 
oyer St. Oswald's WelL There is nothing incredible or even improbable in 
this. Such tiny chapels were very common in outlying townships, though 
documentary evidence of their existence is not often attainable. On the other 
hand, the aisles of the Parish Church (Westfelton) were refitted with new doors 
and window-frames in 1687, as the date on the doors — ^now built into a cider- 
mill at The Nursery, West Felton — ^proves beyond doubt. If at the same time 
the aisles were re-roofed, or rebuilt, (of which there is no absolute proof, as 
they were taken down altogether in 1799), the sale of the old timber and 
stonework would afford Mr. Jones a ready means of obtaining materials for his 
Court-house at Woolston ; and this, it has been contended, is the true way of 
accounting for its mediieval and ecclesiastical features. This view is maintained 
by Mr. Adolphus Dovaston, of 19, Buckingham Street, Strand, whose opinion, 
being that of a professional architect, must carry weight, and whose pains and 
courtesy in explaining the whole matter to me, I must here gratefully acknow- 
ledge. He considers that the old carved stones framing the niche were placed 
in that position for ornament by the builder of the Court-house. It appears to 
me that the former existence of a Chapel of St Winifred at Woolston can neither 
be positively affirmed nor denied without further evidence, which I would fain 
hope may some day be forthcoming from either old churchwardens' accounts 
or manorial court-rolls. 
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jiunpiog are still yisible on tli6 gr($tiiid> St Margaret's Well, about' 
a quarter of a mile from Wellington, renowned for its eye-healing^ 
TirtueSy was yearly visited by Black (Country folk and others, who 
daukedf or dipped, their heads in it on Good Friday.* Around 
Oswestry, both in Shropshire and Montgomeryshire, are various 
* Trinity Wells,' at which folk drank sugar-and-water at] * Trinity 
Wakes.' An old lady of eighty-five told Mr. Askew Eoberts (in 
1881) that she remembered being taken by her nurse to the 
Trinity Wake at Craigforda, two and a half miles from Oswestry.. 
I have already mentioned the 'dressing' of the well at Betchcot 
on the 14th May. Here there was a chapel served by the monks 
of Haughmond, all trace of which has now vanished, but it is 
very remarkable that after the chapel was destroyed the wake should 
have reverted to the well-side, as it evidently did. 

Of the 'Halliwell Wakes ^ at Borrington (a township in the 
parish of Chirbury) and of others in the same district, I am able, 
thanks to the kindness of Sir Offley Wakeman,to give a much fuller 
account, gleaned from the old folk of Borrington and its neighbour- 
hood, who attended the wake in their youth. It was celebrated on 
Ascension Day at the * Halliwell ' or Holy Well on the hill-side at 
Borrington Green. ' Are you going to the Halliwells on Thursday 1 ' 
one neighbour would say to another as the time drew near. The 
well was adorned with a bower of green boughs, rushes, and flowers, 
and a Maypole was set up. The people ^ used to walk round the 
hill with fife, drum, and fiddle, dancing and frolicking as they went/ 
and then fell to feasting at the well-side, finishing the evening by 
tJAnMng to the music of fiddles. They threw pins into the well, an 

^ Compare the eporte ' more Anglormn ' at Barnwell, p. 429, note. The 
name ii spelt Eas Well, Ease WeU, or Ase WelL It ia on the easiem bank of 
the river : query East WeU ? Qoogh mentions 'a well called Ast-well or Asta- 
well, and by some Easter- well,' equi-dlstant from the three bamletsof Balderton, 
Alderton, and Newton, near Myddle. History qfMyddU^ p. 175* 

* See p. 883. Fifteen or more years ago, the stonework of the well was 
removed, the spring drained, and the meadow ploughed up, but it is stiU called 
the Margaret's Well Field, and the site of the well, near the footpath, is doubt- 
less still remembered by many who, like my informant, habitually 'douked' 
their heads in it in youth. The dedication ot wells to St. Margaret is attribut- 
able to her victory over the Dragon. See note on Wells and Dragons, p. 349. 
BK. II. FF 
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offering which one old man, a blacksmith at Hope, says was supposed 
to bring good luck to those who made it, and to preserve them from 
being bewitched : and they also drank some of the water. But the 
pure spring-water was not the only, or the chief, material of the feast ! 
Soon after Chirbury Wakes (St. Michael's) a barrel of ale was always 
brewed on Eorrington Green, which on the following Ascension Day 
was taken to the side of the Holy Well and there tapped. Cakes 
of course were eaten with the ale. They were round flat buns, from 
three to four inches across, sweetened, spiced, and marked with a 
ero88. They were supposed to bring good luck if kept. Several 
famous makers of them are remembered, by whom they were sold 
to all comers, together with nuts and so forth. The wake is said 
to have been discontinued about 1832 or 1834, at the death of one 
Thomas Cleeton who used to ' brew the drink.' 

Almost exactly the same customs prevailed at the Lady Well at 
Old Churchstoke, a township in the adjoining parish of Churchstoke 
in Montgomeryshire : where the wake obtained the queer name of 
•Codger's Wakes,' from the surname (or nickname 1) of one Codger 
of Old Churchstoke who used to ' brew the drink.' Here also the 
well was * dressed ' with flowers and rushes on Holy Thursday, and 
the people dropped pins into it, and sat round eating cakes and 
drinking sugar-and-water from cups passed round the circle. 

Finally, I would point out that the hiU-wakee noticed in preceding 
chapters were usually held in the neighbourhood of a spring or pool, 
to which some ceremony was not unfrequently attached. Thus we 
have the Lyde Hole on Pontesford Hill (p. ,331) : the springs on the 
Caradoc (p. 352), and the Titterstone (p. 368), are specially mentioned 
by those who tell of the wakes there : and on the summit of the 
Wrekin there is the Haven's Bowl, or Cuckoo's Cup, as it is 
variously called ; a small hollow in the rock, which is always 
full of water though no spring is there, and is popularly believed to 
be a drinking-place purposely, and as it were miraculously, formed 
for the use of the birds after which it is named. It is proper to 
taste the water in this hoUow when visiting the Wrekin. I do not 
know, but feel no doubt nevertheless, that this was a ceremony 
pertaining to the ancient Wrekin Wake. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
WAKES, FAIES, AND FEASTS. 

** Where the business is the sport" 

HzBSiCK, The Wake, 

TAKE it that in the olden days of paganism each little 
community had its special local festival, held annually 
on an appointed day at some fixed and probably sacred 
spot : that^ in fact, each village kept its tcake long before it possessed 
a church. We have evidence of this in the often-quoted letter 
written by Pope Gregory the Great to Mellitus, for the guidance of 
Augustine ; in which he directs that the heathen temples should by 
no means be destroyed, but, if solidly built, should be cleansed and 
hallowed for Christian worship, that thus the people might be more 
readily induced to attend the services of the Church when solemnized 
in places they were already accustomed to frequent and to hold in 
reverence. And in place of their old sacrificial feasts and revelry, 
he ordains that, on the anniversary of the dedication of each church, 
or on the festivals of those saints whose relics were preserved there, 
they should erect ' tabernacles ' or booths of green boughs around 
the transformed temples, and there kill oxen as they had been wont, 
though no longer in ' sacrifice to devils,' but for a joyful thanksgiving 
feast ^ Here we have historical evidence of the institution of Church 
Wakes on the foundation of pagan festivals. And Archbishop 
Ecgberht's denunciation of Well Wakes, quoted at ihe beginning of 
the last chapter, proves that in his day (744 — 766) the old assemblies 
still lingered on, and were considered as a survival of paganism. 

Every village does not possess a church ; still less did it possess 

• 
> BttlGHT, Chapkn qf Early Church Eitiary, ch. il p. 72. 

r r z 
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ono in those early times. Yet it frequently possesses a wako even 
to this day, and no doubt always had one since it had any existence. 
For instance, in the parish of Church Stretton, where the church is 
dedicated to St Lawrence, four different wakes are held : viz. 
Little Stretton Wakes on the Sunday after the 21st of August, 
(being Old St. Lawrence's Day), Caradoc Wakes on Trinity Sunday, 
All Stretton Wakes on the Sunday following, and Minton Wakes 
on the Sunday after the 15th of October.^ And I need not repeat 
what I have just said of the Well Wakes held in outlying 
townships. 

Even so tiny a settlement as * The Beach,' which consists of four 
cottages at the foot of the Long Mountain, close to Marton near 
Cliirbury, was the scene of the Beach Dingle Wake, held on Trinity 
Sunday up to the year 1837 : when some three or four hundred 
people were wont to assemble about two o'clock in the afternoon, 
and spend the rest of the day in drinking, dancing, prize-fighting, 
playing pitch and toss, and so forth. A little below the Beach 
there is in the midst of the brook a stone of several tons weight, 
called the Whirl-stone, which was said to turn round every time it 
heard the cock crow, but on the Wake Sunday it turned round 
ivhether the cock crew or not : so an old man at Marton told Sir 
Offley Wakeman, from whom we have this account' 

» There was formerly a chapel at Minton (see Etton, AntiqaiiUs, Vol XII. 
p. 14). According to the Book of Days, the 15th October was St Thecla'a 
Pay : of whom legend relates that when some ruffians came to the mountain 
where she dwelt, threatening violence, the rock opened and hid her from them 
in answer to her prayers. We know nothing of the history of Minton Chapel, 
but its situation among the hills and close to the Welsh Marches would make 
such a dedication appropriate. 

» There was a large boulder near Great Huglith which was said, about 1888, to 
turn round whenever it heard the cocks crow at Cotbercot, near Pulverbatch 
(G. F. J.). In Hunt, Bojnaneea </ the Wat qf England (ed. 1881), p. 187, are 
nobces of two rocks or boulders reported to turn round whenever they heard the 
cock crow ! Let me here recapitukte the reUcs we have met with, of the days 
when all our facers worshipped stocks and stones. * With the Whirl^rtone as the 

a« Vl^^bieot J*^^ • P; ""^""^ was ah» the site of a wake. Both these hills 

;7it;etr^&roVr::^^^^^ X"^^ *\* Stiperstones (ch. D. where 
raoinon or an oariMy wake. But the hill was reported to be the 
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When we find a holy well and a church near together, we may 
conclude with tolerable certainty that the well was a place of worship 
and resort before the church was built In such cases the church 
may sometimes occupy the site of a heathen temple : ^ but I greatly 
doubt whether a temple was a necessary adjunct of a primitive 
village community, or of a heathen religious festival. The rendezvous 
of a heathen wake would in all probability be the same as the 
rendezvous of so many wakes now : a hill-top, a well-side, or the 

snnnal rendezvous of witches or ghosts (p. 158). The stone circle at Mitchell's 
Fold is also the subject of a witch-legend (ch. v.), and in two instances ghosts 
of the witch-goddess type haunt wayside boulders (pp. 124, 128). For cere- 
monies, we have creeping through the * Needle's Eye ' on the Wrekin and the 
Stipewtonee (p. 197), curing warts by pebbles (p. 201), and offering pebbles 
at wells (pp. 422, 428) ; punishing workers on the Shrovetide holiday on the 
Bradling Stone, at Norton-in-Hales, where the flourishing wake near St Chad's 
Day (March 2nd) must often have nearly coincided with Shrovetide. 

There is in Pitchford Park a boulder-stone raised on a circular stone base- 
ment of three stages, said by local tradition to mark the site of the market- 
place, and in the field below is a well called the Town's WeU {Salopian Shreds 
and Patches^ 5th and 12th Oct. 1881). It does not appear that a market haa 
ever been held at Pitchford, and it therefore seems to me probable that the 
•tone has been the trysting-place either of a wake or an open-air court-leet. 
Therv is a large boulder about 6ft. by 5ft. called the Bellstone, anciently (temp. 
2 Eliz. and later), the Bente Stone, within the house now used as the National 
and Provincial Bank at Shrewsbury. This house was formerly the town 
mansion of the Owen family, and the stone lay in the courtyard, but has been 
built over within this century. In the 14th century it must have been within 
the gardens of Charlton Hall (the town mansion of the Charlton family). 
Earlier, we cannot say positively what its surroundings were. Shrewsbury 
covers two hills and the intervening valley : the Castle crowns one hill, and the 
High Street runs along the valley, in which all the market-places and municiiial 
buildings of different periods have also stood. The boulder is situated at the 
foot of the second hill, on which is St. Chad's Church, and I woidd suggest that 
it takes its name from Bent, an incUne, a slope, or steep (see Shropshire Word' 
Book), iknother proposed derivation is BuTid Ston6, i. e. Bound Stone. Cf. 
the ' Bunde Foreste de Lythwood,' the * Bunde Haye de Welinton,' in the Salop 
Forest Roll of 26 Edw. I. (S. Shr. and P. 16th Sept. 1885). The stone, how- 
^ver, coincides with no known or existing boundary. It has occurred to me 
that it may have been the rendezvous of the borough mote, in the days when 
such assemblies were still held under the open sky, and attended by all the 
freemen of the borough. I trust that local antiquaries will turn their attention 
to the subject, and will succeed in proving or disproving my conjecture (for 
it is no more) about both these boulders. 

^ That our forefathers had temples, Bede's story of the Northumbrian high- 
priest Coifi, throwing a spear into the sacred enclosure, is sufficient evidence. 
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neighbourhood of some aged tree or gigantic boulder-stone, where, 
then as recently, the folk built booths, and drank and feasted, and 
performed curious ceremonies, latterly practised ' for luck,' but oncQ 
as rites of nature-worship ; and with all these combined buying and 
selling, sports and courtship, and perhaps something of legislative 
and judicial functions besides. Of course such functions have long 
since passed away, yet that they once existed seems a fair inference 
from such cases as the Lichfield ' Greenhill Bower,' a sort of wake 
held at Whitsuntide on an eminence outside the town, which is 
really degenerated from the annual ' Court of Array ' of the munici- 
pality : and as the court leet and dinner which we have seen in the 
place of a wake at Woolston Well.^ 

Only in very primitive times could the yearly assembly be at once 
^ligious, judicial, festive, and commercial in its character : and I 
believe our Hill Wakes, at the least, descend directly from such prim- 
itive times, chiefly because they represent no local unit or division 
known at the present day. The village wake stands for the ' tiin-m6t ' 
of the village community : but neither the Caradoc, the Wrekin, nor 
other sites of hill-wakes constitute separate townships. They cannot 
be survivals of the Hundred-moots, because (according to Mr. Eyton's 
maps of the ancient Hundreds abolished in Henry L's time) each of 
the hills in question stands near the boundaries of several Hundreds : 
none of which were named after them.' And, being all within one 
shirei, they cannot, of course, be relics of the ancient Shire-moot. I 
am driven to believe that they formed rallying-points or places of 
assembly for the surrounding tribes and communities, before the 
divisions of Shires and even of Hundreds were formed, and that 
thus our Hill Wakes are the direct descendants of the most ' primitive 
folk-moots ' of England. 

The 'Pardons' of Britanny seem to me the nearest European 
parallels to these ancient wakes, but the Christian colouring, thin 

^ The Assizes were held in the open air, in the public streets at Shrewsbury, 
as late as the year 1591. (Bailiffs' accounts of the town, quoted by Owen and 
Blakewat, History of Shrewsbury, Vol. I. p. 894.) 

' Except the Wrekin, which may have been the meeting-place of the ancient 
* Recordin,' or Wrockwardine, Hundred ; but Patinton Hundred (now Wenlock 
Liberfy) runs dose up to it on the south. 
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as it is in Britanny, is entirely absent in Shropshire, and an even 
closer parallel to our wakes is to be found in distant Burmah. 
In A Fly on the Wheel, or Hato I helped to Govern India, may 
be read (ch. 7i. p. 330) an account of the Maha-Mouni fair, which 
is held annually in the hill-country above Chittagong, and which the 
author, Colonel Lewin, visited in 1867. The rendezvous was beside 
a temple of Buddha, in the neutral ground where the hill-folk and 
plain-folk could meet (like Oswestry). Thither the people came, 
village by village in order due, carrying provisions for a three days' 
picnic ; the young women keeping together on the march (as at the 
Titterstone Wake). Then, first visiting the idol in the shrine, they 
strolled away to see the peepshows and exhibitions, and visit the 
booths set up by Bengali traders, who drove a roaring traffic, ' for 
there are no shops among the hills.* Presently love-songs might be 
heard answering one another ; sweethearts grew bolder, and wandered 
band in hand among the crowd. At dusk they carried lighted tapers 
round the temple, as the Scotch carry torches round towns and har- 
bours on New Year's Eve ;^ and though no bonfires nre mentioned, the 
crackers and the horseplay with the candles might compare with a 
Ludlow ' Bonfire Night ' or an Italian carnival All night the fun 
was kept up — a literal tcake — and the fair continued three days, the 
correct duration of a Shropshire Wake, which should last through a 
Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday.' The gathering was brought to a 
close by another visit to the temple and a benediction from the 
priests, curiously performed by the aid of a libation of water and 
a white thread passed round each succeeding party of pilgrims. 
Muiaiis mutandis, this might stand for a picture of a Shropshire 
Hill-Wake of fifty years ago. And it would be just such a gathering 
on a traditionally-sacred site which, if I read aright^ brought about 
the foundation of the town of Oswestry in the 11th century. 

We will turn now to the Church Wakes, which at their first 
institution were appointed to be kept by feasting in booths round 
about the church, and were actually observed by merry-making in 

1 MrrcHBLL, The Past in the Present, p. 256. 

* Compare the dnratioii of the Easter and Whitsuntide holidays, and the 
meduBTsl fain held on the ' eve, day, and morrow ' of a Church festival Holi- 
day-maken often sit np all night at Christmas. See ante, p. 411, 
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the churchyard at Stoke St. Milborougli down to a1x>nt the yeat 
1820, when the then vicar, Dr. Wall, put a stop to the practice. 
The proper date for the celehration of a Church Wake is the Sunday 
' emest ' ^ the anniversary of the saint to whom the church is 
dedicated : whether it he that within the octave of the patron saint, 
or (if the saint's day happens to fall early in the week) the Sunday 
before it. Hence, in places where wakes are now disused, and the 
rule which governs the date of a wake is forgotten, persons are often 
puzzled in trying to discover the date of the old local wake, because 
it did not always fall on exactly the same Sunday, and their inform* 
ants therefore make uncertain and apparently conflicting statements 
on the subject Another thing which adds to the difficulty is that 
in some places the date is reckoned by Old Style, as at Little 
Stretton, already mentioned ; and also I believe at Clee St Margaret's, 
Westfelton (St Michael's), Oswestry (St Oswald's),' and other 
places. Some few, however, are thoroughly puzzling : e. g. there is 
documentary evidence that Pontesbury Church is dedicated to St 
George, but the wake is kept at Bartholomewtide : Stottesden Church 
is reputed to be dedicated to St Mary, but the wake was kept in 
July. Such cases may perhaps be accounted for by supposing a 
re-dedication, or the possession of the relics of some saint other than 
the patron, or perhaps the dedication of an impropriating monastery 
superseding the dedication of the church itself, or possibly an 
erroneous tradition as to the dedication : matters for inquiry by 
local antiquaries. E, g, the difficulty of the Stoke St Milborough 
Wake held on the last Sunday in June, whereas St Milborough's 
Day is the 23rd February, is solved by a reference to Capgrave's 
Nova Legenda AnglicBy where it is stated that she died on the 25th 
June. Instances of the observance of the Act of Convocation 
of 1536, by which all wakes were ordered to be kept alike on 
the first Sunday in October, are not very common: but Newport 

^ Ernest i» nearest ; see Erne in Shropshire Word-Book. 

' Price's History <]f Oatoestry calls it St. Mary's, mistaking between the* 
dedication of the church itself and that of the Lady Chapel, which was pulled 
down in 1616. In a will of 1547 it is expressly described as ' our lady Chauncell 
in the Churche of Saint Oswald King and martir. ' (Information of Mr. Woodall^ 
Oswestry.) 
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(Shropshire) supplies us with an example. The parish church of 
St. Nicholas, Newport, was a collegiate foundation, which after the 
suppression of such colleges by Act of Parliament in 1547, remained 
* in the King's hand ' till 1550, during which time, doubtless^ the 
Act regulating the observance of wakes was put in force in the 
parish.^ The wake, which is now all but forgotten, was held in the 
' Marsh lane ' on what was anciently common-land belonging to the 
burgesses. 

As a general rule, I may venture to say that the wakes are still 
kept, or at all events remembered, in the majority of Shropshire 
parishes, though the festivities are now chiefly private rather than 
public, and are observed by the humbler classes at their own homes : 
sons and daughters 'in service' coming home for a day 'at the 
wakes,' and enjoying the meeting with their families and old 
school-fellows. Booths and shows are seldom to be seen, and the 
public amusements are generally confined to a dance at the public* 
house, or (as at Cardington, St. James's), to 'a half-holiday at the 
school, and a gingerbread-stall from Kushbury set up in the village.' ' 
Sometimes 'excursions' may be got up at the towns. Here and 
there, however, the old customs are still tolerably vigorous : as at All 
Stretton, where, in 1868, my informant witnessed a competition of 
grinning through a horse-collar for a quarter of a pound of tobacco 
carried out in the open space before the New Inn. The man who 



* I owe thiB information to the kindness of the kte Mr. Edward Jones of New- 
port (Salop), who further elucidatea the peculiar dedication of an inland church 
to St. Nicholas thus. The borough and church of Newport were founded by 
Heniy I. within a few years of the rebellion and deposition of Robert de 
Bel^sme, Earl of Shrewsbury, in 1102, after which the king entirely reorganueed 
the county and earldom. The local baron who had most contributed to the 
king's subjugation uf the earl was William Pantulf of Wem, who ten years 
before had brought certain wonder-working relics of St. Nicholas back with him 
from Apulia. There were chapels of Norman date dedicated to St. Nicholas in 
the castles of Shrewsbury and Montgomery, doubtless traceable to the same 
man's influence, as both these castles fell into the king's hands at this period. 

* The EiMtary </ Wern^ written by the Rev. Samuel Oarbet about 1760, 
says, ' The church is dedicated to the Apostles Peter and Paul, as Mr. William 
Mytton found in an ancient deed, but no wake is kept in memory thereof : ' a 
singularly early discontinuance of the festival, probably accounted for by the 
strongly Puritanic leanings of Wem in the preceding century. 
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pulled the ugliest face won the prize, and the winner afterwards 
greatly distinguished himself in the competition for the smoking 
prize; viz., who could smoke half-an-ounce of tohacco in a 'Broseley 
churchwarden ' in the shortest space of time. Our informant passed 
through the scene of the wake again in 1876. The roadway was 
then full of stalls for the sale of nuts, sweets, and gingerhroad, hut 
he saw nothing of the quaint sports of eight years hefore. 

What a Shropshire village wake was a hundred years since may 
be gathered from the foUowing advertisement which appeared in the 
Shrewsbury/ Chronicle at the date therein specified.^ 

* Shawbury, Augiutt 1, 1777. 

'Notice is hereby given, that Shawbury Wakes begins on Monday, the 11th 

day of August, 1777> when there will be the usual Diversions of Stage Play on 

Monday, a Horse Race on Tuesday and Wednesday, for £50 each day, subject to 

Articles. No one will be allowed to bring any kind of liquors on the Racecourse 

for sale that don't subscribe five shillings towards the Plate. 

'N.B. — There will be an Ordinary for the Gentlemen at the Elephant and 

Castle, and for the Ladies at the Squirrel, each day. Dinner to be on the table 

at two o'clock. 

' 'There will be an assembly each night. A Stag to be turned out on Monday 
morning, exactly at nine o'clock. 

' Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero pulsanda tellus. Hor. 

' Before Queen Bess possessed the Throne 
To frisk and play at Wakes was known* 
A cup of happy Beer went round. 
And lads and lasses trod the ground. 

Custom, Nature's near relation. 
Indulges every tender passion. 
Love for love supports the nation. 

Come, cheery damsels, come away ; 
Nice dress your Hair for Shawb' 
Then to the Ball, and Dance till 

Shawbury Church is dedicated to St. Mary, hence the wake waa 
celebrated at the feast of the Assumption (15th August), the most 
common date for a St. Mary's Wake. It is evident that in 1777 it 
was attended by the well-to-do population of a considerable district. 

• 

* Shropshire Notes and Queries^ 6th of February, 1885. By starting this 
antiquarian column the Shrewsbury Chronicle has added a third to the weekly 
serials engaged in garnering the curiosities of local history. Few counties, pro» 
bably, can show such an amount of general intelligent interest in their 
antiquities as the existence of these three useful periodicals affords evidence of. 
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Perhaps the following traditional lines describing Norton-in- 
Hales Wakes as they were fifty years ago, may be worth preserving.* 
The church is dedicated to St Chad (Maxoh 2nd). 

' Last March, it being a holiday time, 
When I waa young and just in my prime, 
To Norton Wake it was my intent, 
I dressed myself up, and away I went. 

There was Roger the plough man, 

8ally and Ally, and Nan ; 

We each took a lass, we tripped it along, 

And, when we got there, there was a great throng. 

There was some crying Baubuiys and some crying cakes ; 

My lads and my lasses, let's keep up the Wakes ! 

Some crying Banburys as big as the egg of a pout, [» poult, pullet ?] 

And gingerbread junks as big as my foot 

We eat and we ate, and we ate and we eat. 

Till we could not eat more, they were so good and sweet ; 

So Bob treated Ally and Ralph treated Sally, 

And 1 bought a fig cake for my Mally. 

Then the next was a bull that they brought to the stake. 

And this was all done some fun for to make. 

He gave them a toss and a terrible throw. 

Threw the dogs in the air, and the folks tumbled o'er. 

Such pulling and hauling and shouting and bawling 

As I never saw in my Ufe before.' 

' Fig cakes ' were the special delicacy of Norton Wakes, run hard 
in popularity, however, by 'Billy Hayward's mint-cakes.' Many 
wakes were renowned for some peculiar dainty, suited to the season 
of the year. At Market Drayton, where the wake is determined by 
the Feast of the Assumption, the spkialiU of the occasion was 
furmety, made from the new wheat' The two wakes held in the 
Abbey Foregate suburb of Shrewsbury, on the Sunday next before 
the 3rd July, and the Sunday either nearest to or next before the 
12th of August' (authorities are not agreed which), were respectively 

> Newport and Market DrayUm AdveHiser, 18th Oct. 1884. The lines 
were taken down from the recitation of an old man. 

» See ante, pp. 892, 407, and Shropehire Word-Book, s. v. 'Furmety.' 
* The Abbey Foregate is in the pariah belonging to Shrewsbury Abbey, which 
was dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul : hence the Cherry Wake would cele* 
brata S.t. Peter's Day, the 29th June (anciently SS. Peter and Paul) : as the 
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called the 'Cherry Wakes* and the ^ Eel- pie Wakea' from their 
appropriate dishes. There was a large cherry orchard in the Ahbey 
Foregate, which has left its name to part of the suburh, to which 
the holiday-makers were admitted on payment, with liberty to eat 
as many cherries as they liked, but to carry none away, though 
basins of cherries were sold separately for making pies.^ 

These two wakes are interesting for another reason, viz. that on 
the afternoons of thfiae two days in the year only was the (formerly) 
ruinous Church of St Giles in the Abbey Forogate used for service. 

The afternoon service at the Abbey-Church was omitted on these 
two days, and the parishioners went to St. Giles's, which was the 
church pertaining to the ancient Hospital or Lazarhouse of St. Giles 
in the Abbey parish. Old inhabitants give a graphic description of 
the scene — ^the people gathering in the churchyard long before the 
appointed hour; the old beadle arriving with his huge keys, and 
hardly contriving t6 turn them in the rusty lock ; the crowds, far 
beyond what the building could hold, who pressed in after him and 
filled the rude, shapeless oak benches ; the Abbey choir seated in the 
chancel, and accompanied by a string-band of musicians, who sat on 
a bench placed across the east end and facing the congregation ; the 
birds which nested in the dilapidated roof, and flew about the 
building during the service — all these details are vividly impressed 
on the minds of those inhabitants whose memories go back beyond 
1836, in which year the Rev. Richard Scott, vicar of the parish, 
caused the church to be repaired and refitted, and instituted the 



Sunday next hrfore the Zrd July would certainly be that ' nearest ' St Peter's 
Day. The Eel-pie Wake must have been regulated by the festival of St. Peter 
ad Vincula, on the 1st August, reckoned by old style. Henry I. granted the 
Abbey a three days* fair at this festival, of which the wake is evidently a survival. 
Various rents and pensions were then due to and by the community. — Owek 
AND Blakewat, History qf ShretDshury, Vol. II. pp. 80, 101, 105, 107. 

* ' Fore al the worchyp of this word hit wyl wype sone away. 
Hit fallus and fadys forth so doth a ehfrifayre.' 

Poems of John Audelay {Perqf Society, 1844), p. 21. 

' Jon the blinde Audelay * was an Augustinian Canon of Haughmond Abbey 
in the 15th century. [Cherry-fairs are often mentioned in Middle English^ 
^W. W. S.] 
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performance of services there every Sunday, wMch have been con-» 
tinned ever since.^ 

The wake in Chetwynd parish was known as ' Crab Wakes/ It 
fell at Michaelmas, jost when the crab-apples are ripe, but in this case 
the fruit in season was not used for eating (naturally!), but for 
pelting passers-by. My informant, about the year 1862, saw the 
aged rector of Newport severely pelted with the crabs on the canal- 
bridge at Chetwynd End. The poor old man's hat was knocked off, 
and a policeman, happily passing at the moment, put a stop to the 
boys' mischievous fun, since which time ' crabbing ' has been done 
away with.* 

Oswestry Wakes were celebrated by pony and donkey races iix 
the public street, between the Church and the Cross (the site of the 
old market-place) : and also by races between young women, com- 
peting no doubt for that time-honoured prize, a 'smock.' Great 
disorder and riotous conduct seem to have prevailed on these occa- 
sions. In 1821 wo find the Oswestry Herald expressing its ' unquali- 
fied censure' of the whole affiEiir, which had evidently degenerated 
into a sort of bear-garden, and which did not survive much longer.' 

At EUesmere our informant says, ' I have seen men each up to 
his neck in a sack, with his arms tied in, and jumping a bag-race 
[= sack-race] in the market-place, [where] there was generally 9 
waggon with eight or ten old women in it, grinning through horses' 

1 Salopian Shredi and Patehss, 26th Nov., 1884. 

* St. Kenelm'a Wake, on the loath-east side of the Clent HUls, in the 
detached portion of Shropshire around Halesowen, was also called ' Crab Wake * 
for the same reason. Gent, Mag. 1797, VoL LXYII. p. 788. Cf. ' Lawless Hour ' 
at Kidderminster. When the ' town-house beU ' rang for the election of a new 
bailiff, the inhabitants threw apples at each other for an hour, after which the 
newly-elected bailiff and the corporation went in procession to pay visits, and 
the townsfolk and neighbours greeted them with showers of apples. Oent. Mag. 
1790, VoL LX. p. 1191. The name 'Lawless Hour' obviously indicates an 
interregnum between the reigns of the outgoing and incoming bulifb. License 
to pelt defenceless persons seems a privilege dear to the hearts of the populace ; 
witness the Continental Carnival sports and the modem pelting at weddings. 
Mr. S. M. Morris of Shrewsbury, to whom I am indebted for the above 
references, compares these customs to the pelting of criminals in the pillory 
or the stocks. 

* Byegonee, 27th May, 1886. 
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collars for a prize. Also as many old men, each supplied with a 
basin and spoon, and eating hot stir, the first who had finished to 
have a prize.' ^ 

At ]N^orton-in-Hale8 the favourite sport was a match at Prison 
Bars, when the winning side was proudly decorated with ribbons* 
At Albrighton there were wrestling and boxing matches, the men of 
Albrighton challenging those of the villages round. At Loppington, 
any man who turned over the hull-nng on the green in its staple, 
was considered to offer a challenge to all comers. At Church Stoke 
in Montgomeryshire (adjoining Chirbury parish) a similar challenge 
was conveyed if a man walked through the wake with a quart of beer 
on his head. At Uanrhaiadr in Denbighshire, on fair-days, pug- 
nacious men would offer a imiversal challenge by standing on a 
boulder in the middle of the village, called Careg-y-big, or the Stone 
of Contention, which at length a vicar of the parish had removed 
and thrown into the river.* 

Morris-dancers, or rather masquers, also used to appear at wakes, 
and in other places the great feature was the open-air Stage-Play : 
but I reserve any account of these performances for a separate 
chapter. 

Bull-baiting was a most popular sport at wakes, in JS'orth 
Shropshire at all events. Many septuagenarian labourers may yet 
be met with who have witnessed a bull-bait in their youth. One 
such man, James Grice, of Myddle, described (in 1878) a bull- 
baiting at Loppington at which he had been present when a boy as 
' the most barbarous act I ever saw. It was a young bull, and had 
very little notion of tossing the dogs, which tore his ears and the 
skin off his face in shreds, and his mournful cries were awful. 
I was up in a tree, and was afraid the earth woidd open and 
swallow us all up I' 

Oakengates, in the Collieries, which enjoyed the reputation of 
possessing the most largely-attended wake in the county, held on tho 
Green in the beginning of October, can boast also the unenviable 

* Salopian Shreds and Patches, 2nd April, 1884. Stir-pudding = hasty- 
padding ; see Shropshire WordrBook, 

* Byegonea, 29th March, 1882. 
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distinction of having been (it is believed) the scene of the last 
boll-baiting in Shropshire, which took place in the year 1833, 
having been omitted the year before on account of the cholera, says 
an old man who remembers even the colour of the last bull, which 
broke loose from the stake and rushed madly among the crowd. 

* It was a sight,' says another informant, ' to see the colliers ranged 
on either side to mat/ a lane [= make a lane] for the bull to pass 
along [on his way to the spot where he was to be fastened and 
baited], each man holding a dog eager for the fray by the collar, to 
let him have a glimpse at Taurus. It was a question which looked 
the most ferocious, the bull, the dogs, or the men.' Only one dog 
was allowed to be ' loosed ' on the bull at a time ; hence arose a 
proverbial saying, ' One dog, one bull,' t. e. fair play ; now applied in 
the Collieries to any kind of fight or fray. 

Many savage bull-baitings, it is related, took place at Madeley 
Wakes, which were latterly celebrated chiefly at Ironbridge, the busy 
little town in the parish of Madeley, named £rom the proud achieve* 
ment of the Quaker ironmasters of Colebrook-Dale, who in 1799 
there spanned the Severn with a single arch of iron. This wake 
was also held in October, viz., five weeks before Broseley Wakes 
(St Leonard, 6th November), which, again, ' fell ' seven weeks before 
Christmas. The bull was baited three times on each of the three 
days, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday; first at the Horse Inn, 
Lincoln Hill, then in front of the Tontine Inn at Ironbridge, and 
thirdly at Madeley Wood Oreen. So says (1886) an old man of 
seventy-one, whose father and elder brother were the ringleaders of 
the sports, and who afterwards (as he well remembers) took up 
some of the 'quarries,' or tiles, in their cottage fiioor, drove the 
stakes to which the bull had been fastened, 'overhead' in the 
ground, and replaced the quarries, so as effectually to hide the tell- 
tale possessions from the constables who were searching for evidence 
against them. For in those days bull-baiting began to be put 
down by the authorities. The last held at Madeley, so said another 
old man, was put a stop to by a body of constables headed by a 
magistrate, Mr. Anstice of Madeley Wood, who was accompanied 
and instigated by Mr. Mortimer, the vicar of the parish. Their 
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names deserve to be recorded, for it was an act of great bravery 
to face tbe excited mob of colliers and bargemen, who, though 
they fought each other every market day, were ready to make com^ 
mon cause against the disturbers of their cruel sport. The parson, 
who was the moving spirit, was a little deformed man, and such 
is the latent chivalry of Englishmen, that it was attributed to this 
that the crowd did not attack the authorities.^ 

How the last bull-baiting at Ellesmere was frustrated about 1812 
or 1813, is thus told in the town. Mr. Kobert Clarke, a Durham 
solicitor, head-agent to the Earl of Bridgewater, had determined to put 
a stop to it if possible. He went out therefore on the Wake-Monday, 
and presently met the medley procession escorting the bull, caparisoned 
with ribbons, round the town, before being fastened to the bull-ring 
in the market-place. ' What are you going to do with that bull % ' 
asked ' Captain ' Clarke (as he was popularly called, from his com- 
mand in the Volunteers), of one Tom ByoUin, a butcher, who was 
leading it ' Coin' to bait 'im, sir,' replied Tom ; ' we al'ap bait a bull 
at the wakes — ^it's a rule.' 'Well, don't bait this one,' said the 
Captain. ' What will you take to let him go 1 ' 'I dunna know,' 
answered Tom ; * 'e mun be baited — it's a rule I ' * I'll give you five 
pounds and a suit of clothes to give it up,' urged the Captain, and 
Tom allowed himself to be persuaded. The ' rule ' was broken once 
for all, and Ellesmere market-place was never again the scene of a 
bull-baiting. The site of the bull-ring is still pointed out there. 
The ' Bull-Ring' frequently occurs as the name of an open space in 
old towns, e. g. Birmingham, Ludlow, and Whitchurch. At Lop- 
pington the enormously strong ring itself remains fixed into the 
ground on the green to this day (1885). 

The ring at Loppington seems to have been chiefly used for the 
rarer and proportionately more admirable sport of bear-baiting. The 
Loppington Bear is the subject of a doggerel ballad, to be given later. 
The last bear-baiting remembered at Loppington was in 1825, in 
celebration of the marriage of the vicar^s daughter to a neighbouring 
country gentleman 1 The deigy were then already exerting them- 
selves to put down the practice. An Ellesmere informant says, ' I 

^ Salopian Shreds and Fatchet, 18th Nov., 1885. 
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rBmeiuber the vicar, Mr. Cotton, a very sedate man, sending word 
to Eobinson of Hanmer, the owner of the bear, that it must not be 
baited anj longer,' and, mnch to the annoyance of the speaker and 
his companions, the baiting did not take place, nor was it ever 
permitted again. ^ The existence of this Bobinson's bear, which I 
have heard of from other quarters, is probably the reason why all 
my accounts of bear-baiting come from that part of North Shropsliire 
which adjoins the detached 'Part of Flint' in which Hanmer is 
situated. A man named Peate in the same neighbourhood also had 
a bear, and these used to be taken to the various wakes, and kept 
at an inn. At Cockshutt there were three inns in the midst of the 
vOlage, and each procured a bear ! The landlord paid the bear- 
keeper ten shillings for the three days' stay, and he also received two- 
pence or threepence for three runs at the bear from the owner of 
every dog. He had a sort of weapon called a paddle, with which 
he prized open the dogs' mouths when they fastened too tightly 
on the bear. The poor creature was baited three or four times a 
day, and the owner made a collection from the company each time, 
80 he must have made a considerable profit altogether. 

The wakes were often made the occasion of cock-fights. In 
the days when servants took holiday to attend this or that ' cocking,' 
it was natural that such afEairs should be arranged for a general 
holiday season, like a wake.' The manager of the Norton-in- Hales 
cockings is still remembered, namely, one John Boughey, who lived 
in a thatched cottage near the Hawk-and-Buckle, the popular name 
for the Cotton Arms Inn ; and many an old man now living can 
discourse with gusto on the ' cockings ' he witnessed in his youth.' 
Among the ' gentlefolk,' matches were made up and fixed for any 
convenient season, like horse-races, independently of other amuse- 

> Salopian Shreds and Patches, 2nd April, 1884. 

* See Byegones, 2iid May, 1883. 

' See ante, pp. 170, 247, and the doggerel ballad of The Lee-Bridge Cocking/ 
ii^ra, p. 562. No iport seems to have had such a flavour of magic about it as 
cock-fighting, and that too of a kind very shocking to feelings of reverence and 
decency. While some sprinkled the cock-pit with the dust from the Com- 
munion-table, others presented themselves, ostensibly, to receive that holy 
sacrament, but in reaUtj to secrete the bread, and on their return to give it to 
the favourite cock ! See also p. 224, note \ 

BK. il« G Q 
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ments. The Shropshire newspapers of the latter years of the 18th 
century contain many advertisements of cockings for high stakes, 
even so much as 'ten guineas a battle and two hundred guineas 
the main.' ^ 

i ^ Shropshire seems happily to have been free from the cruel old 
Shrovetide pastimes of throwing at cocks and whipping to death a 
fowf tied to a stake, at least within the reach of tradition ; but it is 
to be feared that an equally barbarous sport was once practised at 
Albrighton, whether at the wakes or at Shrovetide there is no 
evidence to show. But there is in existence, in the possession of a 
lady now residing near Bicester in Oxfordshire, a rude oil-painting 
which formerly served as the signboard of an inn at Albrighton, on 
which is depicted a man whipping a cat, which turns back her head 
and grins at him. Underneath are the lines, 

' The finest pastime that Ib under the son 
Is whipping the cat at Albrighton.' 

This signboard was in situ early in the present century, and in 
1807 was the subject of a letter in the Gentleman^ s Magazine (vol. 
Ixxvii. p. 1192). Another correspondent, in 1808, quoted Grose's 
Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue for the existence of a practical 
joke which consisted of laying a bet with some simpleton that a cat 
could pull him through a pond or stream : placing him on one side 
the water with his back to it, and tying him by a rope to the cat 
on the othjBr side, while the hoaxers, pretending to whip the cat, lay 
hold of the rope and haul him across. A gentleman who is a native 
of the immediate neighbourhood of Albrighton, tells me he recollects 
helping in his boyhood to play this trick on a stable-lad : and a 
case in which the victim was accidentally drowned near Burnley in 
Lancashire, was reported in the Shrewsbury Evening News of the 
28th July, 1885. According to the Gentleman's Magazine^ country 
tailors used to call working by the day at private houses whipping 
the cat. The game of ' tip-cat ' which consists of whipping a piece 
of wood, called a cat, has also been suggested in this connection ; also 
the proverbial saying of a small space, ' There's not room to whip 

See Byegones for 1875. Shreds and Patches, Vols. I. and III. 
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a cat in it' Both may be derived from the old cruel pastime, which 
we cannot but fear existed, in spite of attempts to explain it awaj.^ 

An annual festivity which held much the same position in the 
county town as the wakes did in the villages, was * Shrewsbury 
Show/ viz. the procession of the local trades with their emblems and 
insignia, originally instituted as a port of the ceremonial of Corpus 
Christi Day, and kept up long after its raison cPelre was no more. 
Corpus Christi is one of the very few festivals which we can trace to 
a distinctively Eomanist origin. It first began to be observed in 
1246, at Li^ge, where it 'was the result of the lifelong prayers and 
penances of a holy nun, to whom it was made known in visions and 
revelations that a festival in honour of the Blessed Sacrament was 
still lacking in the ChurcL'^ Fifteen years later an Archdeacon of 
Li^ge became Pope Urban IV., and promulgated a bull enjoining the 
universal observance of the Feast of Corpus Christi ; but the bull 
remained a dead letter till the beginning of the following century, 
when it was revived and enforced. The festival was appointed to be 
kept on the Thursday after Trinity Sunday ; it was to have an 
Octave, and the ceremony of carrying the Host in procession was 
specially ordained.' 

The earliest account of Shrewsbury Show to which I have access 
is the following extract from an anonymous MS. dated 1778. ' On 
the Thursday following the week of Whitsuntide, it was the custom 
of this town, as appears by several ancient charters, for the respective 
incorporated companies, preceded by the masters and wardens, to 
attend the bailifEs, aldermen, and commonalty to St. Chad's Church, 
with the colours and devices belonging and suited to each company 
or craft In the procession the holy sacrament was borne under a 
rich canopy supported by priests, and after hearing mass the whole 

^ Perhaps however the motto on the signboard refers to another slang 
phrase, ' WhipcaL Dronken, nsed by Stanihnrst : Florio.' Ogilvib, Imperial 
Dictionary f ed. 1888. Cf. $hooUng the cat == sickness, adds the correspondent 
who sends me this reference. ' To whip the cat, to be drank. Heywood's 
Fhiloeonothista, 1635, p. 60.' Hazlitt, Proverbs, 

' T. £. BaiDOETT ('of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer'), 
Bigtiory of the Holy Eucharist in Oreat Britain, * permissa snperiorum,' ISSl. 
Vol 11. p. 265. 

* By the Council of Yienne, 1811, and a decree of John XXIL, 1318. 

2 
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<)f the company returned from churcli, keeping the respective places 
assigned to them, the parties being subject to a fine for non-attend- 
ance or non-observance of order. Upon several incorporated com- 
panies it Tvas obligatory to provide certain necessaries for the pro- 
cession, such as wax-candles, which were carried before the Host, 
and afterwards placed before the holy altar of St. Michael the Arch- 
(uigel in St. Chad's Church. . . . The days of entertainment, or, 
«s they are called in the charters, " the days of disport and recreation,*' 
for the several companies, were at some other time fixed upon by 
the masters and wardens.' ^ 

The * Show,' or procession of pageants, was retained after the 
religious part of the ceremony was abolished, but then (as I suppose) 
began to be kept, after the usual custom of wakes, on the Monday 
within the octave of the feast, from which that day and the preceding 
one have acquired the local names of Show Sunday and Monday.* 
This was the great gala time of the year for Shrewsbury. Friends 
and relations who might be living at a distance came to stay with 
friends at home, and the whole town was en f^te. The ' trades ' 
usually mustered about twelve o'clock, outside the Castle (of late 
years in the Market Square), under the banners and insignia of their 
respective Companies or Guilds, of which there were some twenty or 
more incorporated by royal charter, though all did not invariably 
put in an appearance on Show-day.' The procession thus formed, 

^ See the mention of the Shearmen's Anniversary, anfe^ p. 858. The first 
contemporary record of the ceremony is an entry in the Bailiff's Accounta in 
1521, of Za. Sd, expended on wine given to the President of the Council of the 
Marches and his assessors, ' at the general procession in the Feast of Corpus 
ChristL' Ouoen and Blakeway, History of Shrewsbury, Vol. I. p. 292. The 
MS. quoted in the text is alluded to in Pidgeon's Origin of Skrewaibwry Show, 
a locally printed tract, the author of which was formerly Borough Treasurer, 
and so had access to records not generally attainable. It is said that the 
procession went first to the Weeping Cross outside the town, where they be 
wailed their sins and prayed for a good harvest. If so, they must have 
transferred the Rogation -tide ceremonies to this day, but see p. 345. 

^ The orthodox dinner on Show Sunday consisted of the first ducks and green 
peas of the season, 

' A 'prospect' of Shrewsbury (published 1708-1723, but without date), 
shows the arms of eleyen Companies, the Clothworkers (or Shearmen), Shoe- 
makers, Glovers, Weavers, Tailors, Bakers, Butchers, Smiths, Saddlers, Brick- 
layers, and Hatters, ' that went to Kingsland ' in the above order, and likewise 
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with the Mayor and Corporation riding at its head, marched through 
the principal streets and over the Welsh Bridge to Kingsland, (once) 
an open space outside the town-walls and belonging to the burgesses. 
There each trade repaired to its own ' Aibour ' to dine ; the Mayor 
and Corporation ^ visiting the different Arbours and tlining with one 
or other of the Companies* Meanwhile the younger and livelier 
part of the community occupied themselves with the spoits usual 
on such occasions, and towards evening the procession reformed, and 
marched back to the town by way of the English Bridge, each trade 
retuming to the inn where its own characters had dressed, and where 
the day's festivity was concluded by a dance. 

It was in 1595, we are told, that 'the trades began to go to 
Kingsland ' to hold their feast^ evidently in order that they might 
there enjoy themselves out of reach of the Puritan opposition which 
had interfered with the Shearmen's gala day four years before.' 

of eleven Companies, the Mercers, Grocers, Drapers, Goldsmitba, Ironmongers, 
Barber-surgeons, Apothecaries, Upholsterers, Masons, Dyers, and Chandlers, 
'that did not go/ The Rev. W. A. Leighton, in his paper The HhreiMbury 
(^ Past Ages, in Shropshire ArchoBological Transactions, gives an entirely 
different list from a MS. of 1742 (evidently copied from an older one). 

In 1479 an order was made for the rank and precedence of the several 
companies in the procession, but the author of Pidgeon's Memorials qf Shrews^ 
hury unfortunately does not give it, further than by mentioning that it included 
Millers, Bakers, Cooks, Butchers, and Shearmen. See also Salopian Shreds and 
Patches, 80th Sept., 1885. The old charters and records of the Companies are 
dispersed, some at the Shrewsbury Museum, some at the Town-Hall, many 
probably lost. Could they be recovered and published, much interesting in- 
formation about the early shows would doubtless be gathered. The Rev. W. A. 
Leighton has edited some of them for the Shropshire Archaologioal Society's 
Transactions, Vols. IV. p. 193 ; V. p. 265 ; VII. p. 403 ; VIII. p. 269. 

^ Up to 16S8 Shrowsbniy was governed by two bailiffs, but Charles I.'s 
eharter of that year substituted a Mayor in their place. 

' See ante, p. 358. The young men indicted for bringing in the Shearmen's 
Tree in 1591 pleaded guilty and were discharged ; the Recorder, Mr. Sergeant 
Owen of Condover, deciding that the tree should be permitted in future, ' so it 
l)e done civilly and in loving order, without contention.' Party spirit seems to 
have run high, and the bailiffs had difficulty in getting the expenses of the 
prosecution allowed at the annual audit of the borough accounts. On the 8th 
October, 1594, the Corporation made an order ' that there shall not be hereafter 
anyenterludes or playes made within this towne or liberties uppon anysoundaye 
or in the night-tyme. Neyther shall there be any playing at foot-ball or at 
hilt<« or wastrelU [cudgels] or beare-bay tinge, within the walles of thb towne.' 
— Ow£K AMD Blakeway, History qf Shrevo^jury^ Vol. I. pp. 392 — 396. 
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Shortly afterwards the Corporation allotted a plot of ground to each 
company, and in the following century the companies began to erect 
permanent 'arbours'; properly harbours^ or places of shelter and 
entertainment. They were in fact dining-halls, furnished with a 
long central table, and benches running the whole length of the 
hall, with a canopied chair at the upper end for the presiding Warden. 
At the lower end was the buttery, partitioned off from the hall, 
and other buildings were often added for the use of the cooks 
and caretakers. Each arbour stood in its own (generally square) 
plot of ground, fenced and ditched about, and entered by a more or 
less ornamental gateway, carved with the arms or emblems of the 
trade to which it belonged. Eecords are extant of the building, 
rebuilding, or repairing of these arbours at various dates in the 17th, 
18th, and even the 19th centuries, and the sites of ten of them are 
known. An eleventh — the Hatters' Arbour — is shown on a map of 
Kingsland made in 1759. In 1860 seven arbours were still stand- 
ing, but in 1874 the number was reduced — ^by decay — ^to five. In 
1884 the Bakers' Arbour alone remained. It was inhabited as a 
cottage, but even this has not saved it from destruction. A letter 
from Shrewsbury dated the 10th April, 1885, says that it was 
'demolished a few weeks ago.' An aged oak tree still marks the 
site of the Skinners' and Glovers' Arbour. Hard by the Shearmen's 
Arbour was another large tree, in the higher branches of which were 
placed seats, where the young and enterprising climbed and sat 
drinking. Probably some sort of game — ^prize-winning or betting — 
was connected with this feat. A more undoubted relic of the ancient 
sports was the ' Shoemakers' Eace/ a maze or labyrinth of footpaths 
cut in the turf, arranged so as to contain a measured mile within the 
compass of a few yards. In the centre was a rude outline of a 
human face, called the ' giant's head,' and the successful runner had 
to jump so that his heels rested in the two holes cut to represent 
eyes. This Eace nearly adjoined the Shoemakers' Arbour, which, 
until it was taken down, about 1883, was the best preserved and 
most interesting of all. The Doric arch over the gateway, erected 
in 1679, was really an elaborate structure. In the tympanum of 
the arch, placed like supporters on either side of the shield of arms, 
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were carved figures of the cobblers' patrons, SS. Crispin and Crispian, 
with the quaint motto, 

' We are but imiiges of stonne, 
Do us no harme, we can do nonne.' 

They had suffered sad mutilation in spite of this touching petition.^ 

To return to the Show itself. There is no record of any Mystery 
Plays, such as were common in the Corpus Christi celebrations of 
other towns. The Salopians, however, were always fond of the 
drama, and whether any regulat plays were performed at this time or 
not, the Show, or procession, involved a very considerable dramatic 
element The craftsmen of each trade marched behind not only their 
banner, but their ' pageant,' in which one or more appropriate patrons 
of their craft were represented by living persons, who not only 
' dressed the part,' but in a certain degree personated the character. 
The Shoemakers, whose first charter is dated 1387, and recites a 
charter of Edward IIL, and who claimed and maintained the right to 
lead the way, were always constant to SS. Crispin and Crispian, but 
other guilds have varied their pageants from time to time. The 
Tailors (incorporated H60), who disputed the Shoemakers' right to 
have precedence, chose for their patrons Adam and Eve, as the first 
who needed or exercised the tailor's art I but they were content only 
to depict our venerable ancestors on their banner, before which was 
carried a bough bearing apples, and the fruit was plucked from it at 
intervals. The Tailors' favourite pageant in modem times was 
decidedly not an original part of the Corpus Christi celebration, being 
no other than Cupid 1' A combination only paralleled by the 

' Homer, Venns, and Nebuchadnezzar, 
All standing naked in the open air/ 

of the Grovei of Blarney ! 

> See a print of the arbour and the doorway (which last has been re-erected 
in the Qnany) in Chambers's Book of Days, Vol. I. p. 704» where are also views 
of the Tailors* Arbour, and (from a photograph) of the show-procession of 
(about) 1855 returning over the English Bridge : with a good history of the 
Show, and full descriptions of the Arbours, and of the procession of 1860. See 
also Salopian Shrcda and Patches, Vols. I. pp. 9, 11 ; IV. p. 20 ; Y. pp. 79, 
151 ; VI. p. 16 ; VII. p. 96. 

' Venus and Cupid in a car with doves, and Henry VIII. and Ann Boleyn* 
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The Sbearxneiiy or Clotliworkers, ranged themselves under the 
leadership of Bishop Blaize, Tvbose torture by wool-carders' combs 
caused him to be chosen as the patron of the woollen trade in all its 
branches. On some occasions they displayed Edward IV., who 
(before 1479) granted the charter of their company. Him they 
followed in 1685, when they led the van of the procession, but in 
later times their art, which consisted of ' dressing ' the Welsh webs 
by raising the wool on one side of the cloth, was considered injurious 
to the fabric ; the trade consequently died out, and the Shearmen's 
Company disappeared from the Show altogether. 

The earliest patron I can find of the Barbers' Company (incor- 
porated 1304) was ' Queen' Catherine, who in 1685, if my authority^ 
is to be trusted, led the oddly-combined trades of Barbers and 
Bakers. That Saint Katharine was the lady meant is plain,^ from 
Ler reappearance with her wheel in later years, but when, at the next 
Show of which I have any details (1860), the Weavers were associated 
with the Barbers, the lady was represented working a spinning-whsel I 
The next year she had been ' annexed ' by the Flax-dressers, and so 
continued. In 1866 the newspapers noted that she rode on horse- 
back with bare neck and arms I but in 1870 and 1874 the spinning- 
wheel reappeared. The Barbers, deprived of their patroness, adopted 

were first introduced at the show of 1788 : see extract from a contemporary 
diary in Shropshire Notes and Queries, 26th February, 1886. The Tailors' 
pageant was personated by a ' gyrle ' in 1687 — ^probably a patron saint. See 
the Book qf Days, 

^ A hand-bUl, ' History of Shrewsbury Show/ printed at the Show of 1862. 

' The ancient calling of Barber-chirurgeon was very different from that of a 
modern hair-dresser, and St. Katharine, the learned and scientific virgin, was an 
appropriate patroness for their craft. The Norman-French phrase 'coiffer Ste 
Catherine,' meaning ' to be an old maid,' may possibly imply some connection 
between the Saint and the humbler parts of the barber's vocation, but it more 
probably refers to St. Katharine's patronage of nuns, with whom she was a 
favourite saint on account of the vision in which she saw herself united to 
A Heavenly Bridegroom. 

The first Mystery Play performed in England was the history of St. Katha- 
rine, acted by the novices of Dunstable Abbey in the 11th century. Hampson, 
Medii jEvi Kalend., I. 296. This rather confirms my idea that the subjects of 
the 'pageants' were originally the characters in the Mystery Plays, carried 
round the town after the fashion which still survives among travelling circuses 
And shows. 
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Queen Elizabeth in her stead, and in 1860 returned to their old 
partnership with the Bakers. Elizabeth, one would think, should 
have been the property of the Bricklayers and Carpenters, whose 
joint charter is said to have been granted by her in 1577 j^ but they, 
since 1788, followed Henry VIII., whose connection with Shrews- 
bury is problematical Their apprentices displayed a mysterious 
character known as ' Jack Bishop,' once perhaps an episcopal patron. 
The Butchers, for the last thirty or more years of the Show, 
exhibited a ' Knight of the Cleaver,' as it were an ideal butcher 1 
but for many years before that they displayed a (nameless) king, 
and sometimes they brought a party of fencing boys, decked with 
ribbons, and flourishing foils. So far back as 1 685, the Hatters and 
the trades associated with them followed an Indian Chief, probably 
in allusion to the country whence beaver and other furs were procured. 
Of late years they frequently presented the Black Priuce, but not in 
the guise of the hero of Poictiers. Their * Black Prince ' appeared 
as a blackamoor ; and great was the satisfaction when once a real 
negro was obtained to take the part. In 1867, however, they went 
back to the Bed Indian again. I suspect that the Black Prince was 
originally the property of the Smiths, who for years were headed by 
an anonymous Man in Armour, whom latterly they dubbed Vulcan.^ 
He was occasionally escorted by two attendants who discharged 
blunderbusses. The Skinners (incorporated H60) and Glovers (ante 
H79) carried a life-size figure of a stag,' attended by huntsmen 
blowing horns. The Saddlers displayed a gaily caparisoned horse led 
by a jockey. The Bakers sometimes joined the Barbers, sometimes 

1 The charter of the Carpenters and Tylers was granted by Heniy VI., 
1449-50 : the brickmakers, bricklayers, and plasterers also belonged to this 
C)ompany, and perhaps were admitted to it in Elizabeth's reign. 

> The Smiths' Charter was only granted in 1621 : too late for them to adopt 
the blacksmiths' patron, St. Clement. The other trade-patrons, St. Blaizo 
and St. Katherine, each had chapels in their honour in Shrewsbury, bnt whether 
connected in any way with the trade-guilds, I know not. St. Blaize's Chapel 
adjoined land belonging to the Weavers' Company ; see The Shrewsbury qf Pad 
Ages, in Shropshire Arch<tologioal Transactions, VoL lY. p. 99. 

> The Abbey Foregate appears to have been the great seat of the glove-trade 
{Shrops. Arch. Trans, Vol. VII. p. 3. Owen and Blakeway, VoL II. p 
151), so the stag and huntsmen probably come from the Legend of St. Giles. 
Or they may represent Edward IV.'s favourite badge of the White Hart. 
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contented themselves with flourishing a loaf of bread on a pole, 
and sometimes, in allusion to the saying ' sine Cerere friget Venus/ 
presented Ceres or Venus as the case might be. Both goddesses are 
probably intended by the two lady-supporters of Cupid depicted in 
Chambers's print. The Painters and Printers (incorporated 1479) 
found a patron in Eubens. A newspaper report of 1866 gives a 
droll description of the representative of the great painter, in ' an 
impossible costume/ seated, palette on thumb, in a waggon hung 
round with plaster casts and gilt-framed engravings, with a half* 
finished figure on an easel before him, alternately making passes at 
it with a brush daubed impartially and indiscriminately in the many 
colours on his palette, gazing up to the skies, and bowing right and 
left to the crowd. 

The figures which were to be represented in action were carried on 
platforms,^ waggons, or ornamental cars. So, too, were some of the 
others ; — Cupid, the Stag, etc. The saints and kings rode on horse- 
back, brandishing their swords and bowing afEably to the crowd. 
Many of them were followed by attendants, beefeaters, etc. In the 
palmy days of the Show, the Mayor and Corporation rode at the 
head of the Companies. The tradesmen followed their respective 
banners and pageants on foot (of late years, whether always I cannot 
say) : the masters first, and the journeymen and apprentices fol- 
lowiug. Sometimes the latter would display a minor king of 
their own. * Drums and music * accompanied the procession as far 
back as 1687 at least, and the bands always, among other airs, played 
both on the march and for the subsequent dancing on Kingsland, 
the well-known old Shropshire tune called Shrewsbury Quarry^ 
which is placed first in my small collection of music. Some doggerel 
verses were sung to this air, of which only the following lines have 
been recovered. 

' Some say the Devirs dead 

And buried in an Arbour, 
Some say he's come again 

And 'prenticed to a barber.' 

^ ' Pageant, an exhibition, spectacle. . . Orig. the moveable scaffold on 
which the old "mysteries" were acted . . . from Low L. pagina, a scaffold, 
stage for shews, made of wooden planks.' — Skeat, Concise Etym, Diet, 
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At length, abont 1812, the master-tiadesmen ceased to 'iralk,'^ 
and the aSair tt as left to the 'prentice boys, who gallantly kept it 
up for many years without a break. Sometimes very few pageants 
could be mustered, but it is proudly said that ' there was always 
something new got up by the apprentices, who subscribed small sums 
all the year round to meet the expenses of their pet holiday.' The 
Municipal Eeform Act, which abolished the exclusive trading rights 
of the Companies, further injured the Show by weakening the esprit 
de corps of the trades.^ And in 1848 it had dwindled down to a 
drum and fife band, the Knight of the Cleaver, Bluff King Hal, 
Kubens, and a few flags. But the next year, 1849, there was a 
grand revival. The Mayor and Corporation * took up * the Show 
again, headed the procession to Kingsland, and banqueted there as 
in bygone days ; and though afterwards the affair fell ofif again, and 
the tradesmen following their pageants were apt to be conspicuous 
by their absence, yet from this time a Show Committee was yearly 
formed, the pageants themselves were always fairly numerous, and 
the procession long and elaborate. Other figures were added to the 
traditional one& Henry L, who granted the first charter to Shrews- 
bury ; Edward VL, who founded the school ; Falstaff, who 'fought, 
an hour by Shrewsbury clock,' and other Shaksperian charactera 
who took part in the Battle of Shrewsbury; Jenny Jones and 
Edward Morgan, the hero and heroine of a romantic ditty of 
Llangollen ; all appeared with more or less regularity. Vulcan presided 
over various modem machines : a waggon with a printing-press at 
work striking oif short histories of the Show brought up the rear in 
1862 : and the next year, Britannia with her trident, a stufifed lion 
beside her, and two sailors in attendance, formed an effective finale. 
Circuses or menageries visiting the town for the occasion, furnished 
a giant, an elephant, or a few ornamental cars to add to the general 
effect, and bands of music were never wanting. Often as many as 
seven different bands took part : one hopes they did not all play at 

^ T. J. Howell's The Stranger in Shrewsbury^ p. 89 (Ist ed. 1816). In 
1812 the Saddlers* Company agreed to spend £10 on a dinner to the masters in 
the town, and give £2 2«. Od, to the apprentices to spend at Kingsland. 

' See the Chronicle of the ' Combrethren of Saddlers, Painters, etc., in 
Shropshire Arch. Trans., Vol. Vll. p. 422. 
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once ! The next day, Tuesday, boat-races, footraces, and atLletic 
sports, were arranged to keep up the carnival.^ 

Alas I the Show died at last of its own popularity. As a local 
paper quaintly observed, ' holidays which would be harmless used 
aright, are too often used awrong.' Hallways brought 'cheap 
trippers' from all parts to join in the festivities, the town was 
annually crowded with idlers and bad characters of all sorts, and 
the rioting and drunkenness on Kingsland at last became such that 
when it was finally decided to remove the School thither, a mandate 
was obtained from the Home Secretary in March 1878, to put an 
end to the Show. Even now, publicans and others interested, hire 
a field where they set up booths and shooting-galleries on Show 
Monday, and a miserable pretence of a procession still (1885) 
makes its way through the streets. But the old ShrewHbury 
Show, with all its picturesque incongruities, is as much a thing 
of the past as the Pageant of the Nine Worthies in Lovers Labour 
Lost 

According to Price's History of Oswestry ^ that town had also a 
Corpus Christi procession of trades, but I can learn no particulars of 
it, nor ascertain when it was discontinued. 

>' There was doubtless a time when the annual wake answered the 
purpose of a fair for buying and selling, or hiring : but the two 
became distinct at a veiy early period, — I suppose, when the institu- 
tion of chartered fairs in the Middle Ages took away the business 
from the traditional wakes. The same town or village would have 
both its wake and its fair, on different days. Only some few very 
old fairs were held on the wake-day. > A fair was usually granted to 
be held on the eve, day, and morrow , of some festival, which in early 
times was not unfrequently a Sunday. Various laws and canons 
prohibited this in pre-Conquest days, but the practice lingered never^ 
theless. In 1224, Henry IIL ordered Wenlock Market to be held on 
Monday instead of Sunday, and so it still continues. In the Welsh 

^ I gather the foregoing particulars from contemporary newspaper accounts, 
collected and kindly placed at my service by Mr. R. £. Davies. 

' The oldest of the three fairs at Wem, granted 1206, was held on St Peter*s 
(and St Paul's) Day, June 29th. This is the dedication of the Church. Soo 
£yton*8 AntiquUiet (Index, YoL XII. }> on fair-days and wake-days. 
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MaTcheSy however, which were beyond the reach of English law, faiit 
were commonly held on Sunday so late as the 16th oentnry. About 
the year 1575, Walter Stephens, 'preacher' of Bishop's Castle, 
petitioned Borleigh to put a stop to the custom both in his parish 
and others in the neighbourhood.^ 

Fairs, having thus 'an ascertained or ascertainable historical 
origin,' being subject to legally-demanded tolls from attendants, and 
to lawfully-exercised control by the authorities of the borough or 
manor, only come within the province of the folk-lonst so far as they 
are concerned with local unwritten customs or sayings. The chief 
popular custom of Shropshire which is involved in the holding of 
fairs, is the custom of yearly hiring& 

In Cheshire, Stafifordshire, and North-east Shropshire, both male 
and female servants in farm-houses and other middle-class house- 
holds, are ' hired ' for the year from Christmas to Christmas. They 
leave their places the day after Christmas Day, and do not enter on 
their new service till the day after New Year's Day, taking the 
intervening week as their rightful holiday.' In the west and south 
of Shropshire, as also in Wales, the custom is to change servants in 
May, on or about the first of the month, according to the date of the 
local fair. I have made careful inquiry with a view to ascertaining 
the boundaries of the two customs, and I find that changing servants 
at Christmas prevails in the districts around Ellesmere, Wem, Well- 
ington, and all the country to the north and east of them (including 
the market-towns of Whitchurch, Drayton, and Newport); while 
May-changing is the rule at Oswestry, Shrewsbury, Much Wenlock, 
Bridgnorth, and all the country to the south and west of them 
(including Church Stretton, Ludlow, Clun, etc.). The exact boundary 
between these two districts is of course not easy to trace, but it seems 
to be guided by the custom of the market-town frequented by the 
inhabitants of each village. Thus, Wrockwardine folk change at 
Christmas, after the custom of Wellington, but at Eaton Constantino, 
about six miles southward, where the people attend Wenlock market, 

> Salopian Shreds and Patches, YoL III. p. 192. 

> About Alton in the Moorlands of StaffordBhire, the custom is to leave and 
eater serrice on Chiistmas Day and New Tear's Day themselves. 
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and at Atcbam, five miles westwardi whore they frequent Shrews- 
bury, May-changing is the rule.^ 

I am much inclined to think that this marked difference of 
custom — which practically amounts to a difference in the date from 
which the Now Year is reckoned — ^betokens a difference of race, 
but whether of nationality or merely of tribe, I leave to others to 
determine.' 

The hiring customs do not rary, though the date of the hiring 
does. The employer gives the servant a shilling as ' earnest,' which 
is the recognized token of having 'hired' him or her (for the 
customs apply to men and women alike). If the servant repents of 
the bargain, she (or he) ' returns her earnest,' and considers herself 
free from her engagement. Doubtless the possibility of 'a slip 

^ CroBfling the county from N.-W. to S.-K, the line runs thus : Ellesmere ia 
in the Christmas district (though the toton servants frequently change in Maj, 
influenced by the customs of the larger and more important town of Oswestry). 
Hordley is in the Christmas district ; Baschurch (whence Shrewsbury market is 
attended) in the May one. At Myddle and Moreton Corbet the Christmas 
custom prevails. (Wem is the market-town, though some from both places 
attend the faa more important market at Shrewsbury. ) Wrockwardine stands 
as nearly as possible on the boundary-line, following the eastern custom and 
knowing the western. In the colliery district, town fashions have nearly if 
not quite obliterated the old custom of yearly hiring, but from what I can 
gather, I think it probable that Christmas hiring was bounded on the south by 
the 'Wrekin, and that that part of the colliery district which lies in the old 
' Wenlock Liberty ' (viz. Colebrook Dale and Madeley) followed the fashion of 
Much Wenlock, while the northern part of the district was influenced by the 
custom of Wellington. Coming next to the agricultural countxy which lies 
between the collieries and Staffordshire, little if any yearly hiring goes on 
around Shiflhal and Albrighton now-a-days, but they have certainly been in the 
Christmas country : and the May custom comes as near to them on the south as 
Ryton, which is on the verge of the ancient * Wenlock Liberty' ; and southward 
again, the huge parish of Worfield and all beyond it follow the custom of 
Bridgnorth with its May-day ' Mop.' 

* In one case the boundary seems to have moved westwards in comparatively 
recent times. Garbet's History qf Wem, written about 1750, speaks (p. 227), of 
the Holy Thursday market there as being * not much inferior [to] a fair in respect 
of numbers, and was formerly much frequented by maida dressed all in white, 
and frequently appearing twenty or thirty in a body, whence it is commonly 
called Rig-fair.' This 'pleasure fair' was continued up to the early part of the 
century, and was variously called Rig Fair, White Apron Fair, or White 
Petticoat Fair, which certainly suggests a hiring fair : but Mr. Garbet gives no 
hint of any such thing, and the Wem people now change at Christmas. 
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between cup and lip ' is the reason why some think it unlucky if the 
earnest is not spent immediately. The amount of the earnest is not 
reckoned as part of the wages. About Oswestry half-arcrown earnest 
is sometimes given, but in that case three months' notice to leare is 
expected, instead of one month.^ Giving any notice at all, or leaving 
under any circumstances 'before her year is up/ is an innovation 
upon ancient practice, when it was considered disgraceful, if not 
illegal, for a servant 'to break her year.' It is still thought dis- 
creditable;^ and many old-fashioned employers refuse to pay any 
wages to a servant who leaves during the year, and are surprised to 
find themselves worsted if the matter comes before the magistrates or 



The Diary (or rather memorandam-book) of John Howell, a farmer and agent 
for the Aston estates, who, circa 1770, lived close to Oswestry on the Ellesmere 
side (apparently), from which some extracts were inserted in Byegonea, April 
and May, 1888, gives a good picture of the farm-servants' life in the eighteenth 
century. We have entries of his engagement of them from New Year to 
Christmas — the shilling earnest (he receives earnest himself from the butcher 
who bargains to buy all his calves during the year), their entering service ' by 
Edge of night' (see p. 274, and Shropshire Word-Book), 'on Saturday night 
near 6 o'clock, But I say he cannot Be said to enter till Monday mom 2 Jany 
do.' Then he enters the small sums advanced to them during the year for 
' shewes,' ' Britchis,' ' cloth for smok,' ' oil of mint for Tooth ake ' ; or to spend 
at wakes, bull-baits, cockings, or 'merry nights.' Sometimes they go without 
leave, ' after diner he went without askeing to Tetchill wakes & staid till ye 
7th at night ' ; and then they are debited for loss of time. 

^ Bycgones, 20th May, 1885. See also the preceding number. 

* Cf 'Break the Tear' in Shropshire Word-Book, Shropshire is celebrated 
for good servants. Two examples may be recorded here. Mary Parton was 
bom at Weston LuUingfield near Baschurch, and Uved in the service of Mr. 
John Groom of Smethcote more than fifty years. Beginning at £6 a-year, her 
wages were annually raised ts. till they reached £12. She gained several prices 
for long service from local Agricultural Societies, but had no other source of 
income. She put her savings in the Ellesmere Savings' Bank, and each time 
the sum reached £200 her master invested it for her at 4 per cent, until at 
length she was possessed of more than £1000. She nursed her master in his 
last illness until his death in July 1884, when, her occupation being gone, her 
own health gave way. She was always full of quaint and original sayings, and 
her mind continued clear as ever up to the time of her death in October 1885, at 
the age of seventy-three. John Drary has been gardener at the Lyth, Ellesmere, 
sixty -three years, and at the age of eighty-six is still hale and hearty, and goes 
daily to his work, though the brunt of the labour naturally falls upon his son, 
who lives with him and works under him, and has himself been in the service 
of Mr. A. J. Jebb of The Lyth for upwards of twenty years (6th January, 1886). 
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the County Court. Others refuse a character to a servant who 
breaks the year. If the employer wishes to engage the servant for a 
second year, he asks him (or her) some six weeks or so before the 
termination of the engagement, to ' stop on/ probably at increased 
wages ; but if nothing is said on either side, the servant leaves on 
the usual day as a matter of course. 

Those who ' stay on ' take a holiday at the year's end equally with 
those who leave ; in fact there is a popular idea that an employer 
can only legally claim fifty-one weeks' service for a year's wages. 
And after their week's holiday the servants daim no more holiday 
during the year, though they usually get a day in the course of it to 
go to the wake of their own village, to a ' pleasure fair ' (in the 
N.-E. the May Fair) at the town, a wedding or any such event in 
their own family ; or in modem times, a ' f^te,' an ' excursion,' or a 
club-feast. They do not ' draw ' any wages, except by favour, until 
the year's end, and during their holiday they attend the fair or 
market at their nearest town to lay out their wages. The town is 
thronged with young lads and lasses, and in smaller numbers their 
mothers, busy spending their money and staring at the shows which 
crowd the streets. In the north-eastern district the ordinary market- 
day in Christmas week is the one attended by the 'Gawbies/ as 
these idle gazers are called, and it is even nicknamed from them the 
Gawby Market.^ At Whitchurch it is also called the Hag-fair, from 
the tawdry finery displayed at it. Shrewsbury appears to have two 
*Gawby-fars,* viz. the Saturday in Christmas week, attended by 
pleasure-seekers coming by train from the neighbourhoods of Wem 
and Wellington, and the first Saturday in May, when it is ' crowded ' 
(1885) with those from the more immediate neighbourhood. Once 
upon a time, no doubt, the Gawby>market was used as a hiring- 
f air ; indeed, at Market Drayton, almost within memory, the servants 
who attended it appeared with ensigns of their callings, the carters 
carrying whips, the housemaids brooms, etc, as a signal to those who 
might want to hire them. But hiring at fairs is now entirely disused 
in the north-east Engagements are generally entered into long 

^ See Oauliy, Gaubj-fiir, etc., in Shropshire Word-book. This ia considered 
the more correct spelUiig ; ' Gawby ' is the more common one. 
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before Christmas. The ^ girls '^ chiefly carry on negotiations through 

their mothers ; the lads drop in at the farm-house late in the evening, 

and casually observe that ' they 'eard as 'ow the Master was wantin' a 

lad to go wi' the 'osses.' But in South and West Shropshire^ though 

mast of the engagements are formed privately, there is still a good 

deal of hiring carried on at the fairs. From Burford, where the 

counties of Worcester, Hereford, and Salop meet, we hear that 'the 

servants all leave in May, and go to the towns and stand in the 

market-places to be hired.' A good deal of hiring is still done at 

Bridgnorth 'Mop,' on the first of May, which no doubt takes its 

name from the former custom of canying the tools of the craft (as I 

may call them) to the fair.' Hiring also goes on at Ludlow on the 

same day : and those who ' are not suited ' go to Much Wcnlock on 

May 12th, or to Church Stretton on May 14th. As the dates of the 

fairs attended by the holiday-makers vary somewhat, the servants' 

holiday does not fall at one uniform date throughout the country as 

it does in the Christmas district, though the saying runs — 

' May Day, pay day, 
Pack rags and go away I ' 

Oswestry people wore formerly so provident as to hire their servants 
at the March fair, though they were not expected to enter service 
till May. There is little or no hiring done at the fair now, but most 
servants of this class still have a day's or half-a-day's holiday allowed 
them to attend it The first Wednesday in May is the market-day 
during their annual holiday, when they come to town to spend their 
wages, and often hear of a place if they have not 'got suited' 
before. 

A curious privilege attached to two of the fairs of Market 
Drayton before the passing of the Excise Acts. Any publican who 
nailed a holly-bush over his door thereby acquired the right to brew 
and sell ale freely for three days and three nights, while the fair 

1 A maidsemnt of any age is called a 'girl : ' see Shropehire Ward-hook, 
* Fairs are very susceptible of nicknames. Seyeral have been noted already. 
' Drayton Dirty Fair ' on the last Wednesday of November, needs no explana- 
tion. The fair at Church Stretton on the following day bears the ominous title 
of 'Deadman's Fair/ from the many fatal accidents that have happened to 
persons returning from it by the wild unfenoed pathways over the hills. 
BK.II. H H 
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lasted.^ At all other times he was subject to the yisits of the 
manorial * ale-conner ' or * ale-taster/ whose business it was to tiy the 
quality of the ale sold in the manor, and * present' unsatisfactory 
brewers at the manorial Court-leet The Court-leet is still held at the 
Corbet Arms, all male householders are summoned to it, a jury is 
sworn, and the officers of the manor appointed, including ' searchers 
and sealers,' Meave-lookers,' town-crier and ale-conner, high bailiff, 
constables and scavengers. The last Court was held on the 22nd 
October, 1885, and after the dinner the party perambulated the 
boundaries of the town by torch-light 

On the morning of every fair-day, and on the first market-day in 
the New Year, the officers of the manor of Market Drayton ' walk 
the fair,' as it is called. A procession consisting of sundry ' javelin- 
men,' the two constables with their staves, the town-crier carrying his 
bell and his staff surmounted by the Elephant and Castle (the crest 
of the Corbets, lords of the manor), the High Bailiff with his wand 
of office, and the Deputy-Steward, sets out from the Corbet Arms 
and marches round the town, halting at stated places, viz, the unfor- 
gotten sites of the stocks, the pillory, and the ' round-house,' while 
the crier proclaims the intended holding of the fair * to-day, to- 
morrow, and the day after,' and the right of the lord of the manor to 
hold fairs and markets, and to collect toUs at them, and warns all 
' rogues, cut-purses, and vagabonds ' to quit the fair or be subject to 
those penalties Hhat shall fall therein. '^ 

I am tempted here to digress for a moment, to speak of the old* 

^ ScUopian Shreds and Patches, 10th Sept, 1884. Some such privilege, or 
popularly-supposed privilege, seems not to have been uncommon, and to have 
been the origin of the sign of the Ho!ly Bush Inn occasionally mot with. (See 
Byeganea, 5th Sept., 1883.) There is a Bush Inn at Albrighton, oyer against 
the 'Dog* (the Talbot dog) or 'Shrewsbury Arms,' named in honour of the 
Lords of the Manor. Cf. the proverb, ' Good wine needs no bush.' 

* The latest information I hare of the carrying out of this ceremony is on 
the 19th September, 1885 (Newport and Market Drayton Advertiser, 26th Sept, 
1885). This fair was granted, 80 Hen. III. to the Abbot and Convent of 
Combermere (the then Lords of the Manor), to be held on the eve, day, and 
morrow of the Nativity of the Virgin (Sept 8th). 

Garbet's History of Wtm (circ. 1750), says that the three fairs at Wem are 
'proclaimed with the usual formalities.* 
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fashioned punishments which (as it seems to me) lingered to a 
singalarly late date in Shropshire. The stocks at Weston-under-Ked- 
Castle were in situ in 1882. At Newport the stocks remained fixed 
at the soath end of the old Market Hall till 1857, when the streets 
were re-paved. Elsewhere they were actoaUy in occasional use up 
to within a few years of that date. One of my correspondents 
himself saw a man in the stocks in the Market Square at Shrewsbury 
in 1851. The Minute-book of the Magistrates of the Borough of 
Wenlock shows that the last time a culprit was sentenced to the 
stocks by ihem was the 22nd June, 1852. It is related in the town 
that the instrument of the law had then lately been repaired, and 
for its better protection it had been placed on wheels, that it might 
be drawn inside the Quildhall when not in use, out of the way of 
the irreyeient mob, who were in the habit of treating it with sundry 
indignities. But the constables, not perceiving the object of the 
innovation, when they had secured their prisoner in the machine, 
drew it round the town by way of adding to the public disgrace of 
the punishment They were not averse to an occasional halt, how- 
ever, and the friendly population took the opportunity of refreshing 
their unhappy neighbour with beer at every stoppage ; till when he 
was at length released, he proved to be quite as 'far gone ' ason the 
occasion which had caused his sentence. After this, the stocks went 
out of favour, but they are still preserved in the Guildhall, and look 
quite ready for use if they should ever come into fashion again ! ^ 
One of the supports of the Guildhall is formed by the whipping-post, 
with its locking apparatus for securing the arms of delinquents 
sentenced to a public whipping still in siitt. The whippiog-post at 
Bishop's Castle was furnished with a number of rings for confining 
the wrists, placed at different heights to suit the different heights of 
the culprits. There is a local tradition that when an old man of in« 
corrigible character, but of venerable looks, was being wliipped here for 
stealing, the painter Goodall, who chanced to be staying in the neigh- 
bourhood and went to see him, was so struck with his appearance — ^his 
flowing white hair and beard, his eyes turned upwards and his hands 
clasped — that he took him as the model for his picture * Grace before 

' Thomas Wilkinson ' had aeen a many in 'em, women an' all ! ' 

H H 2 



4 
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Meat/ to the immense amusement of the nelghhonrs. Whipping was 
inflicted on refractory paupers at Oswestry Workhouse within the 
present century. An old man of ninety related (ahout 1880) that he 
had twice, when a lad of fifteen or sixteen, seen offenders whipped in 
the Market Square at Shrewsbury, once attached to a post, and once 
actually tied to the ' cart's tail ' and driven round the Square. The 
pillory, fixed against the upper end of the Wenlock Guildhall, was - 
not taken down till after 1825, and is yet remembered by several old 
inhabitants. In 1773 a horse-stealer was sentenced at the Assizes 
to be exposed in it, but the sentence was remitted by the Crown. 
The Shrewsbury pillory, however, which stood in the Market Square, 
was actually used for the punishment of a woman of bad character 
in 1795, only twenty-one years before the use of the pillory 
was restricted to cases of perjury, and made permissive even then. 

Another ancient punishment by public disgrace, namely, doing 
penance in a white sheet, was carried out at Much Wenlock 
about 1790.1 

The Brank, or Scold's Bridle, formerly belonging to the borough 
of Wenlock, has been lost, but it wq3 in use up to about the year 
1840, and I have conversed with more than one person who could 
remember seeing an old woman named Judy Cookson or Morris led 
through the streets with it on. Good old Thomas Wilkinson ^ was 
never hurt so bad in his life ' as at the sight. Few seem to have 
shared his feelings, to judge by the number of branks remaining or 
remembered in Shropshire towns and workhouses — ^for the punish- 
ment seems to have been in great repute as a discipline for refractory 
paupers. It was in customary use within the present century ; the 
latest ascertainable case of its infliction being in 1846, when the 
bridle was placed, by order of the Mayoral Court of Shrewsbury, on 
a scolding woman of Frankwell in that town, who is stiM living and 
speaks with pride of her adventure ! 

The Brank was introduced (from Scotland, it is said), in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, and from that time the much more 
ancient practice of ducking scolds in muddy water, by means of a 

> See p. 160, note. ' That was for base children ; it was afore my time.' — ^T.W. 
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ohaii variously called (according to its make) the ducking-^tooli 
gamble-stool, or tumbrel, began gradually to go out of use. The 
latest record we have of it in Shropshire is in 1768, when the 
constable of Ludlow was paid Is. 2d, for ducking a prisoner.^ It 
seems latterly to hare been chiefly reserved for aggravated ofifencea 
(such as witchcraft I). But ducking, though no longer judicially 
inflicted, remained as a popular method of summary justice much 
later. Our informant was present at Ludlow Eaces about 1830, 
when a man was detected stealing a handkerchieC. Two young 
farmers, who after the custom of the time had ridden their own 
horses to the race-course, seized him by the collar and rode at fuU 
speed to the river, dragging him between them. There they ducked 
him six or seven times, after which he feigned death, but was ruth^ 
lessly thrust into the water again until he gave up the pretence* 
This was the recognised method of punishing thieves or swindlers 
caught in the act. 

I have little doubt that Biding the Stang (see p. 295) in like 
manner is a survival — ^in effigy — of a judicial punishment inflicted 
on the culprits themselves in some long-forgotten time. All these 
GQstoms, legnl and popular, bear witness to the primitive conception 
of a criminal, viz. as an outlaw, one who stood outside the pale o( 
the law and the protection given by it, and who might therefore be 
held up to public scorn and derision, ducked, or pelted, with 
impunity. 

It is the established custom of Shrewsbury that the first prisoner 
brought before each new Mayor shall be released at once.* 

There is much to interest folk-lorists in the municipal life of our 
old corporate towns. The subject of our present chapter — feasting* 
customs — played a great part in them.' Of Wem, which was governed 

> I gather most of these details from two articles on the Obaolete Punish* 
mewta of Shropthire, by Mr. S. Meeson Morris of Shrewsbuy, published in tho 
TranBoeUona of the Shropsh. Arch, Soe,, Vols. VIII. p. 89, and IX. p. 81, and 
from contributions of the same gentleman to Salopian Shreda and Patehei, 

^ Salopian Shreds and Patches, 24tli Not. 1875. 

* So much was this the case, that old-fashioned conyivial dubs appear to 
have been officered by a mock Corporation, of Mayor, Aldermen, etc., yearly 
chosen. * Meole Venison Feast ' was an affair of this kind, kept up till 1867 : 
at each dinner the Mayor of Meole and other officers who were to arrange an^ 
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by two bailiffs chosen at the Coort-leet after Michaelmas, the one by 
the steward of the lord of the manor, the other by the borough-jury, 
we read that ' formerly the bailiffs attended by the gownsmen (for all 
had a right to wear gowns that had served the office of bailiff) had 
entertainments at their houses, and went in procession to Church at 
the four festivals of Christmas, Epiphany, Easter Day, and Whit- 
Sunday. But for about half a century, since the taxes increased 
and the town grew poor, hospitality has been confined to the two 
first days [this was written about 1750]. The bailiffs agree within 
themselves who shall entertain on Christmas Day, and who on New 
Year's Day. The bui^esses are invited to attend them to church, 
and in the morning are treated with roast beef and ale, and in the 
afternoon with ale alone. A dinner is provided for particular friends. 
In the procession to and from church, the bailiff of the manor walks 
first with a white rod in his hand ; next, the constables of the town 
with their staves ; then the bailiffs of the borough with their staves, 
followed by the buigesses and the friends of the bailiff whose day 
it is.'* 

presida at next year*8 feast were chosen. (Salopian Shreds and Patches, 7ih 
March and 12th Dec. 1877 ; 19th Nov. 1884.) In the eighteenth century, the 
' Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the Antient and Honourable Corporation 
of Pontesbury ' used to hold an annual feast of the same kind : the well-known, 
and respected name of * Baldwyn Leighton ' appears as the Mayor in 1776. 
(Shropshire Notes and Queries, 8th May, 1885.) The Bowling Club which meets 
on the beautiful Bowling Green at EUesmere, on the site of the old Castle, 
appears to be still under the presidency of a 'Mayor,' a fashion formerly 
common on the Welsh Borders. (Ihid, 12th June, 1886.) 

Compare the 'Abbot of Mardol ' in the next chapter. 

The mining captaius and other officials of the Minsterley Lead Mines had 
their ' Gentlemen's Club.' They gave a dinner on the 26th July, followed by 
dancing on the green, to which all their friends were invited. My informant, 
who was bom in 1803, used to receive an invitation through a neighbouring 
olergyman's wife. This feast is mentioned in Bagshaw's Shropshire OazeUeer, 
(1861), as an existing institution, under the name of the ' Gentlemen's Meet*' 
. ^ Gaebet, Eistory of Wsm, pw 146. The election of the Bailiffs of Bridg* 
north was managed by an elaborately-chosen wntUxos, and was marked by- 
fasting, not feasting ! ' The bailiffs of Bridgnorth are choeen out of the twenty- 
four aldermen upon St Matthew's Day in the following manner : The court 
having met, the names of twelve aldermen being separately written on small 
pieces of paper, are closely rolled up by the town-clerk, and thrown into a 
purse, which is shaken by the two chamberlains standing upon the ^eqner (a 
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The annual Bailiffs' Feast at Ludlow was held on the 28th 
Octoher, and was a sumptuous banquet^ followed the next day by a 
Buck-hunt^ when the stag was set free in the Old Field, in the 
pntenoe of ' laige crowds. In the erening the bailiffs gave a 
ball, which was the signal for the commencement of the ' Ludlow 
Assemblies,' held fortnightly through the winter. This was the 
custom in the earlier years of the present century, until the 
Municipal Beform Act of 1835 abolished the Bailiffs and their 
feast together.^ 

The office of the Bailiff of Much Wenlock was abolished by the 
same Act* Here it was customary for the retiring bailiff (there was 
but one) and his newly-elected successor to choose two new burgesses, 
whose descendants would be hereditary voters in the borough. At 
the ensuing Bailiff's Feast^ the top of the mace was unscrewed, and 
a cup which held about one pint taken out. This was filled with 
port-wine, and each of the new burgesses was required to stand up in 
turn and empij/ the cup to the toast of 

' Prosperation 
To the Corporation 1 ' 

This old toast is still occasionally drunk at public dinners at Wen- 
lock, though the guests are no longer expected to dispose of ' a pint 
o' wine in a silver tasaie ' in honour of it' 

large table in the middle of the court), and held open to the bailiffs, when each, 
according to seniority, takes out a roll. By this means the callers are decided, 
who, mounting the cheqner, alternately call the jury of fourteen out of the 
burgesses present. They are then sworn neither to eat nor drink till they, or 
twelve of them, have chosen two fit persons, who have not been bailiffs for three 
years before, to serve that office for the ensuing year ; they are locked up till 
they have agreed, which sometimes occasions long fastings. In 1739, the jury 
fasted seventy hours. The persons chosen are sworn into office on Michaelmas 
l>9j.'— Salopian Shreds and Patches, 7th and 14th Feh 1877. 

1 ffandbook to Ludlow, ed. 1869, p. 111. 

* From information of W. P. Brookes of Much Wenlock, Esq. A local 
toast formerly sung with certain prescribed gesticulations at the Church- 
wardens' annual dinner at Barthomley, Cheshire, began— 

' Come, brave boys, prosperation 
Be to the Church and Nation.' 

Kewoomen were narrowly watched, and fined if they'did not ezeente it correctly. 
•^BxT. E. HiKCHLiFFE, Eistory ^ JBorihoffUqf (1856), p. 145. 
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The famous Shiopshiie toast, with which the list of healths at 
every public dinner held in the county was wont to conclude, was 
evidently already a well-known and customary health when, in 
1705-6, Farquhar dedicated his comedy of The Recmiting Officer ^ 
•To All Friends Eound thb "Wrbkin.'i <The Duke of Or- 
monde he says in his Epistle Dedicatory, ' encouraged the author, and 
the Earl of Orrery approved the Play. My RecruiU were reviewed 
by my GetiercU and my Collonel, and could not fail to pass Muster^ 
and still to add to my Success, they were rais'd among my Friends 
round the Wrekin, This Health has the advantage over our other 
celebrated Toasts, never to grow worse for the wearing : ^Tis a lasting 
Beauty, old without Age, and common without Scandal That you 
may live long to set it cheerfully round, and to enjoy the abundant 
Pleasures of your fair and plentiful Country, is the hearty wish of 
[etc.] Geo. Farquhar.' 

The time-honoured custom of winding up the list of toasts with 
a health To All Friends Bound the Wrekin, was observed at the 
luncheon given by the Mayor of Shrewsbury at the opening of the 
Free Library on the 9th April, 1885. 

Another local toast dates probably from the days of the Penin<^ 
sular Campaign, when General Hill was the idol of the county, and 
his family, already much respected, shared his popularity : ' The Hills 
of Shropshire, may they be as everlasting as the Shropshire hiUsl' 

From the lovely land ' between Severn and Clee ' we hear of the 
custom of * dancing Tetheroy.' If one among a party of drinkers 
was accused of having passed the bounds of sobriety he would 
undertake to ' dance Tetheroy.' A lighted candle was placed on the 
floor or on a table, and if the accused person could succeed in caper- 
ing round it without touching it or losing his balance, he was 
adjudged sane and sober. The wilder the antics he played, and the 
nearer he approached to the flame, the better the test For — 

' A man is neither drunk nor mad 
If he can dance Tetheroy, Tetheroy 1 ' 



* The scene of the play is kid at Shiewsbuiy. The characters were all 
identified by the Salopians, and the names of the originals are recorded in 
Owen and Blakeway's ffittory, Vol I. p. 600. 
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' The misceUaneouB feasts of Shropshire, annual or occasional, 
really baffle description. In the early part of this century every 
event was made an excuse for festivity. In the woodland districts 
'bark-harvest/ or the end of the wood-cutting and bark-stripping 
season, was celebrated by a merrymaking of the same character as a 
wake. About Baschurch and its neighbourhood, the poorer folk 
going to the distant Shrewsbury market would form themselves into 
parties, take their victuals with them, and on their way home would 
turn aside into some friendly farmer's field to rest, and there have a 
picnic meal and a dance on the grass before going home. In the 
Pulverbatch country, the farmers who, according to custom, ' lugged ' 
the blacksmith's coal gratis (see p. 370), would all agree to do it on 
the same day, and so fetch a year's supply at once ! — after which the 
wc^oners were feasted at the blacksmith's expense. This was called 
a love-earriagey and the Pulverbatch women too had their own form 
of ' bee ' in the love-spinning,^ In the good old times, when every 
tidy peasant-woman spun all the hemp and flax and wool needed for 
the use of her family, it is not surprising that she sometimes found 
herself behindhand with such an amount of work. She would then 
call her friends and. neighbours to her help, and, choosing a fine day 
for the purpose, they would a]l bring their spinning-wheels and spend 
the day in the garden or ' clos ' ' in which the cottage stood, spinning 
thread and yam from the materials she provided. 

Another less desirable social gathering in the same district was 
the * caking ; ' a sort of gaming party, which the cottagers sometimes 
got up as a speculation. Between harvest-time and Christmas, a 
woman who proposed to have a ' caking,' made a ' batch ' of 
small cakes from the produce of her ' leasings ' (gleanings), and 
invited the neighbouring farm-servants to spend an evening at her 
house to play cards for these cakes, which she sold to them at a 
penny apiece. * Them as won got a cake, an' them as lost bought 
another,' said (in 1871) Betty Roberts of Church Pulverbatch, 
describing a caking. The mistress of the revels bought in the ' lost ' 
cakes [from the winners 1] at the rate of three for twopence, and 

1 See Shropthire Word-iook, 

* Cloee = a fenced ground, a small field near a house.— See fFard-Book, 
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re-sold them [to the losers] at the original price. She sometimes 
realized eight or ten shillings by the affair, and then considered 
herself to have had ' a right good cakin'.' * The practice of caking, 
at no time held in good repute, is now (1871) fast dying out/ adds 
Miss Jackson's MS., from which I take these particulars. 

Lastly, I must mention that favourite and most characteristically- 
Salopian form of festivity known as a Do, which I am happy to say 
shows no sign of dying out at present, and I hope may long continue 
to exist in full vigour.^ A Shropshire Do is not a swindle — ^far 
from ii It is a public, or semi-public, feast or merry-making, got up 
by subscription, and lovingly referred to in after-times as ' this here 

most comfortable Due,' * the ' do ' at Miss 's wedding, the ' do ' 

when the young squire came of age, the * do ' when the heir was 
bom, the ' do ' there was when the Prince of Wales was married-* 
which last, when it happened, brought up many reminiscences of the 
' do ' held in every parish to celebrate the Queen's coronation. 

On every such occasion of local or public interest, a committee is 
formed to organize the ' rejoicings ' as they are more euphoniously 
styled, and to collect the funds, which are readily obtained, for those 
who will give to nothing else will give to a Do, The form of the 
celebration depends a good deal on the amount of the sum collected, 
and this again (when local events are concerned) on the importance 
and popularity of the family whom it is desired to honour. We do 
not now bait bears at weddings as our fathers did I but we give teas 
and dinners to the poor folk in all the parishes with which the 
family concerned have any connection. At a coming-of-age, which, as 
it happens comparatively seldom, always arouses the greatest amotmt 
of excitement, there is usually also a luncheon or dinner, at which 
the young heir and his father are the invited guests. There may 
perhaps be a ball besides, and what with the feasting of the poor^ 
and the reciprocal entertainments given by the family to their well* 
wishers, the festivities sometimes occupy the whole of the country^ 
side for several days. But the special characteristic of a ooming-of * 
age celebraticm is the procession of the Bejoicings' Committee, the 

^ See Bo and Sooment in Shropahvre WartUBook^ pp. 120, 607. 
• iSfic, in a letter 
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local dignitaries, the tenantry, the schools, and in short everbodj 
who can find an excuse for joining it, to present congratulatory 
addresses to the young heir and his parents at their ' ancestral halL' 
They take with them waggons elaborately decorated with flowers and 
greenery, containing the carcases of the oxen which have been bought 
out of the Rejoicings Fund to be distributed among the poor, 
possibly after having been roasted whole in the market-place with 
three men in black-and-yellow livery to baste them, as at Market 
Drayton some five or six years ago. The carcases are placed lying 
down in the waggons, in as lifelike a posture as possible, and a good 
deal concealed by over-arching greenery. The skin is left on the 
heads, the horns are sometimes gilded, and garlands of flowers are 
placed round the necks ; and when, as I have more than once seen 
them, a butcher in his blue smock stands knife in hand on the front 
of each waggon, one could easily imagine oneself transported to some 
distant age of heathendom, watching victims borne forth to sacrifice, 
each attended by a priest ! 

The procession sometimes travels two or three miles to its destin* 
ation, but every house on the way is sure to be adorned with flags ; 
poles covered with evergreens are set up by the wayside here and 
there, and evergreen arches adorned with banners and mottoes are 
thrown across the road at any important points, all by the spon* 
taneous goodwill of the people, unprompted by the official Com- 
mittee.^ The genial warm-hearted Shropshire people are always 
quick to show sympathy to their friends or welcome to their guests 
in this way. Wem town was adorned with flags and arches from 
end to end for the whole week when the 2nd Battalion of the Shrop- 
shire Rifle Volunteers held their yearly encampment there at Lammas- 
tide, 1885. It seems the natural and ready way of expressing kindly 
feeling. 

The 'prosiness' of modem English Ufe has not yet taken fuU 
possession of Shropshire. The liking for scenic display is still alive 
among us, and a certain power of creating it too, seems inborn in the 
population. If a procession is desired (and it often is !), all ranks 

^ I have more fiilly described such decorations in speaking of Hairiage 
Cnttoms, p. 294. 
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are ready to 'walk/ as forming a procession is locally called* One 
section of a coming-of-age progress which I can remember, cooaiBted 
6f the neighbouring clergy on horseback in a body. {No feais seemed 
to hare been entertained as to their powers of horsemanship, and 
public confidence was justified by the result) The rear of every 
procession, according to the pre-arranged programme, is brought up 
by ' Friends Desirous of Joining in the Procession : ' those, namely, 
who wish to show their goodwill, but have no official position, or no 
uniform or insignia, and so unite to form a sort of appendix to the 
general body. On the occasion of the Thanksgiving in March 1872 
for the recovery of the Prince of Wales from his dangerous illness, 
the authorities of a loyal little market-town in North Shropshire 
resolved to attend Divine Service in state. So, at the shortest 
possible notice, a procession^ was got up, and paraded round the town, 
gay with flags, and so into church. First came the invariable leader, 
namely, the portly town-crier in the livery of the Lord of the Manor, 
and after him followed the Eifle Corps, the National School children 
carrying banners, the Grammar School boys headed by their masters 
in caps and gowns, the Foresters' Club with green scarfs and hunting- 
homs, the Oddfellows preceded by an enormous painted banner, on 
one side of which was depicted a dismal woman weeping over a tomb, 
and on the other a scene supposed to represent ' Clothing the Naked.' 
Next came the High Steward and Burgesses of the town carrying^ 
their wands of office, and the clergy in their gowns and hoods : and 
then lastly the orthodox rearguard of ' Friends Desirous,* walking 
two and two. On this occasion, this party was headed by two county 
magistrates — one of them afterwards a well-known M.P. The pro- 
cession was 'played into Church' with God Bless the Prince qf 
Wales on the organ, and after a very hearty suitable service and 
a stirring sermon, we finished by singing Ood save the Queen in 
church— '' Confound their political' and all. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

MOREIS-DANCING AND PLATS. 

*' Players there will be, and those 
Base in action as in clothes, 
Bat with strutting they will please 
The incorioas villages.*' 

Herbick, The Wake, 

" Who lists may in their mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery." 

Scott, Marmum, Introd, to Canto 6. 

HE scope of this chapter has undei^one some enlarge- 
ment since the work of editing the Folk-lore of Shropshire 
was first actively taken in hand. Instead of merely the 
Morris-Dancers' Play it must now treat of three distinct perform* 
ancesy viz. : (1) morris-dancing; (2) the mde masque performed by 
^e so-called morris-dancers of North-east Salop ; and (3) the rustic 
stage plays of the earlier years of this century. 

I regret to say that, in spite of attempts to do so, I have nerer 
seen a morris-dance, and must be content with the descriptions given 
by others. 

It is a common thing in hard winters for frozen-out bricklayers 
or quarrymen to get up a morris-dancing party, and dance in the 
streets of the neighbo.uring towns and villages to collect money. 
The hard winters between 1878 and 1881 brought many such parties 
into the various towns, and in some parts of South Shropshire a 
party of morris-dancers is a usual a4junct to the Christmas holidays. 
In Korth Shropshire I only hear of them from Hodnet and its 
neighbourhood, where they were formerly common — ^the last party of 
whom I have details being quarrymen from Grinshill in 1878-9. Mr. 
Sw M. Morris describes in Shrqpehire Notes and Qtieriet (12th June^ 
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1885) haying seen ft party of ten dancers, a fool, and a fiddler, per- 
forming in the streets of Shrewshniy. Five of the dancers carried 
trowels, and the other five short staves, like a policeman's tmncheon : 
the two sets stood in lines facing each other, and struck the staves 
and trowels together in time to the music as they danced. Presently 
one rank turned to the left and the other to the right, danced down 
the street, met again, and repeated the figure, striking the swords and 
trowels as before. Their hats were decorated with ends of ribbon 
hanging from the brim all round, and the fool, in addition, had bits 
of ribbon &stened all over his coat, and a beU hung in the middle of 
his back, which rang as he moved. His face was also blackened. 
He capered about independently of the lest^ shrieked occasionally, 
and presented his collecting-box to passers-by. The fiddler, un- 
decorated, stood on one side and played a coontiy-dance tune. 
Another party appeared in the same town in the winter of 1878-9, 
dancing to the tune of ' There's nae luck about the house,' played 
on a concertina. They carried short staves only, not trowels, which 
must, I think, have been an innovation of the set previously described, 
as every other authority mentions staves alone: neither were any 
of their faces blacked, though it appears from another writer in the 
same paper that the Broseley morris-dancers blacken the faces of all 
the performers.^ But this is not mentioned by any other authority, 
and I have received accounts of morris-dancing from many quartern, 
all substantially agreeing. The players seem usually to be much 
more elaborately decked with ribbons and coloured paper than were 
the party at Shrewsbury : the music and dancing to be more lively, 
the antics of the fool more prominent: and some call the staves 
wooden swordsL So old John Thomas described them, in whose youth 
morris-dancing was a customary Christmas amilsement of the young 
men around Bishop's Castle. They accompanied or concluded the 
dance with a song, as did a party of dancers from Ludlow, who 

1 Shropshire Notes and Queries, 19th June, 1885. One would think this a 
modem innovation in imitation of 'nigger minstrels,' were it not that Sir 
Walter Scott says, 'Smutted cheeks the visors made.* (Jfarmitm, Inirod. to 
Canto VI,) And Bohn's Brand {L 253) says, 'Junius has informed us that 
the Morris-dancers usually blackened their faces with soot, that they might the 
better pass for Moors.' Compare the word 62adt-a-fiioor. 
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performed at Aflliford Court in the winter of 1879-80, and another 
party horn Bridgnorth, who came to Qaat in 1880-81.^ A party 
who danced in the street at Newport in the hard winter of 1878-79, 
alao sang, which is worth mentioning, as they were said to come 
from Madeley, and I have been expressly informed both by an old 
morris-dancer and a recent eye-witness, that singing was not an 
accompaniment of the morris-dance as performed in that district^ 
which may be considered the chief centre of morris-dancing in 
Shropshire. In fact, it may be said to flourish chiefly in the area of 
the Liberty of Wenlock. The dancers seen at Shrewsbury or at 
Newport, ^(where they again appeared at the 'Gawby Market' in 
1883,) are not indigenous ; but among the Severn-side watermen, the 
ironworkers, colliers, and potters of Madeley, Colebrook Dale, and 
Bro6eley,and also the Glee Hill quarrymen, morris-dancing is a living 
art ' '* Can'ee dance the morris 1" the one 'U say to the other,' said 
old Thomas Wilkinson, describing them. I fear, however, the wish 
waa father to the thought when he added, speaking of the music, 
* Oh, there's plenty now i' the Dale can play the tabor and pipe,' 
which almost classic instruments were always used in the morris- 
dancing when he was young.* Then, too, the clown would collect 
the money in a ladle. 

The adventures of a party of Broseley morris-dancers in the time 
of the Commonwealth are thus detailed in the sessions records of 
Wenlock. 

* Angoflt 9th 1652. To the Wor'foll the Baylife and Jnatioei of the Towns 

and lybertyea of Much Wenlock certifying 

That all wee whoee names are rabscribed Inhabitants of the Parishe of Astley 
Abbots doe certifye that upon Monday in Whitsnnday week being the 7th of 
Jnne last past there came a Morrice daonce forth of the Parish of Broseley with 
•ix sword bearers and a rude eompanye of followers throws ye whole bodio of 
this our said Parish being oninTited or desired by any one within the said Parish 
that wee doe know of. And coming to Kordley nnto the house of Bichard 
Pensham a lycensced ale seller calling for what drinke they pleased left most 
<* " ■■ ■■■II I ■ ' I ■ ■ ■ I I 

^ Morris-dancers hare been performing at Bridgnorth this winter, 1885-6. 

' He pronoonoed the word tab-uW; see Ttebber, to dram, in Shropshire 
WordSook, The morris-dancers who come from Brackley (Northants) to per- 
form at Whitsuntide in the neighbooring village of Syresham, still dance to the 
I sound of the tabor and pipe, both played by one performer. A party seen at 

Oswestiy in 1887 are deicribed as dancing to the sound of a fife and drum 
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parte thereof unpaid and nott onely inaculted the people of the honae butt also 
al the rest of the neighbors and people there present with som that were absent 
that have bine aproved frendes and servants to ye Parliament of England as 
likewise Kr. Crowther who desireing them to pay ye poore woman for their 
drinke they there upon presentley called her bad names many tymes and in this 
way misbehayeing themselves in letting theire tongnes run at large that yf there- 
had bine a considerable partye to have mashed them yt is beleeved there would 
have bine a greate fray and blood shed yf nott mui-der comitted many of those 
rude persons haveing borne armes against ye Parliament as will be mad to apears 
to your worships. 

Subscribed with our hands ye day and yeare above written 

Signed 
Aus X Crowthsb 
Geo X Felton 

EaTHBRBIN X POWBLL 

Many'other witnesses might be presented butt conceive these to be sufficient. 

The leader of them or lord of misrule was William Homes junior ; the vice 
called the lord's son was John Johnson junior. 

The most abusive were .Thomas Lee sword bearer who formerly and also in 
ye last service att Worcester bore armes again^ ye Parliament : John £aven» 
badger of flanen a revolted Parliament souldier as hee confesseth and sayes bee 
will now continue a cavelleire as long as he lives, and William Neve a trayned 
louldier being upon the states service upon the 7th of October last post was fore- 
laid upon the high way by the said John Eavens being armed with a very large 
pike.'i 

This is a late instance of the leader of a gang of masqueraders 
being called the Lord of Misrule : and Brandos Antiquities has no 
mention at all of the name of the Lord^s son for the second performer. 

A century before this, the leader of the May games at Shrewsbury 
was known as the Abbot of Marham, MayvoU, Mardall, or Marall, 
as it is variously written.' His existence is only known to us from 

> Shropshire Notes and Queries, 29th Hay, 1885. ' Badger of flanen ' ^ a 
huckster who bought up ' webs ' of flannel from the counti^ weavers and sold 
them again to the merchant drapers : see Badger in Shropshire Word-Bock, 

* Marham, 1621, 1582 : Hayvoll and Mardall, 1542 : Harall and Marrall, 
1547 : ' Lord of Abbott Marram,' 1551. Much ingenuity has been expended 
upon these various names. It has been suggested that the first syllable is simply 
mar, to spoil, and that the title indicates a Master of Mischief. Also, that it is 
a territorial name, from Mardol, a street in Shrewsbury, leading from the High 
Street to the Welsh Bridge, or from Marwell Street, the name in Leland's time of 
8t. Mary's Water-lane ; or, I will add, from Muryvale, or Meryvalle, a hamlet in 
the Abbey Foregate, of which the Corporation had long before contested the 
jurisdiction with the Abbot of Shrewsbury, which was conceded to them (with 
that of the rest of the Foregate) by royal charter in April 1542, just one month 
before the name is written ' Abbot of MayvolL' Perhaps, however, what the 
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entries in the Corporation accounts from 1521 to 1551, of payments 
made ' to Richard Glasier, for his labour in playing the Abbot of 
Mardall ; ' for the painted gown, ornaments, sandals, provided for 
the use of the * Lord Abbot ; ' to * interluders ' who played with him 
and a minstrel who attended him, ' in the time of the month of May, 
for the honour and pleasure of the town ; ' and to the bellman for 
going round the town ' to make proclamation for attendance to be 
made upon the Abbot of Marham/ 

He may be compared with the Christmas Abbot of Misrule 
maintained in the Earl of Northumberland's household, and the 
Abbot of Unreason, of Scotland, mentioned by Brand ; and also I 
would add, with the mock ' Mayors ' of Meole and Pontesbury, etc., 
mentioned in the last chapter (p. 470). But he certainly acted a 
dramatic part, though probably no formal drama was performed. 
Only two years iafter the last entry of payments to the Abbot and 
his 'interluders' comes a solitary one (a" 12 M., 1553), of ' Paid for 
tunics and other vestiments, and the painting of the saToc for Robin 
Hood, 59^. 2d, And in wine given to the same interluders, 14«.' 
These large sums (compared to 6«. 9e/., 78, 4ef., etc., expended on the 
Abbot of Marham and his adornments) show that this must have 
been the first introduction of the popular morris-dance, or May-game, 
of Robin Hood« when the whole of the theatrical outfit had to be 
purchased, superseding the old local chai*acters of the Lord Abbot 
and his Court, whose ' properties ' only needed occasional repair and 
renevdng from time to time. 

Other such combinations of acting and dancing are mentioned 
in the Articles of Enquiry at the Visitation of St. Mary's Parish, 
Shrewsbitry, in 1584. 'Whether there have been any lords of 
mysrule, or somer lords or ladies, or any disguised persons, as morice 
dancers, maskers, or mum'erii, or such lyke, within the parishe, otlier 
in the nativititidc or in som'er, or at any other tyme, and what be 
their names 1 ' ^ 

Tarieties of Bpelling really indicate is, that the sixteenth century scribes did not 
know the meaning or origin of the name themselves. 

* Owen and Blakewat, Hiittory of Shrewsbury, Vol. I. pp. 331 — 333. 
St. Mary's, Shrewsbury, was a Royal Peculiar, visited by its own 'Official,* who 
in the year 15 34 was Mr. Tomkys, the same 'public preacher' who a fow yearg 
BK. 11. I I 
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It is evident thai the ancient morris-dance was a dance performed 
in character. It was also called the bell-dance, from the belts of 
small bells worn by the performers about their knees : which seem 
to have been the special feature of a Morris (or Moorish) dance as 
distinguished from all others.^ And it is plain that the histrionic 
accompaniments of the dance varied in different times and places, 
and were not confined to the characters of Eobin Hood and his 
companions, as used to be supposed. The only histrionic character 
of the modem morris-dance is the Fool, but the ancient morris-dances 
of which antiquaries have collected details,* must have combined in 
a very primitive manner the now distinct arts of acting, singing, 
jugglery, and dancing, which anciently included ' tumbling ' or feats 
of activity. And this former mingling of dance and drama under 
one name is evidently the reason why the rustic masquers commonly 
called Quisers^ in Staffordshire are also known on the borders of 
Shropshire and Staffordshire as morris-dancers, murry-dancers, or 
merry-dancers. 

I have been in the habit of seeing the guisers' play almost every 
Christmas from childhood upwards, from 1860 to the 28th December 
1885, performed by Newport or (of late years) Eccleshall men ; and 
I know that it was acted by Edgnlond men in 1883 and 1884. 
The piece is entirely traditional, neither manuscript nor ' chap-book ' 
copies of it are known here, and consequently it suffers slight vari- 
ations from time to time, but these alterations are very trifling, and 
a passage omitted one year is generally remembered and inserted 
another time. I have two MS. copies of the play, written down 
(from memory) for mo in 1879 by Elijah Simpson, chimney-sweep, 
of Newport, Shropshire, and John Bates, sawyer, of Eccleshall, 
Staffordshire, both habitual actors. These two towns are only nine 

later headed that opposition to the Shearmen's festiyal, which finally resulted 
in the Bailiffs' prohibition of plays on Sunday and games, etc., within the walls, 
and caused the banishment of the Corpus Christi jgala to Kingsland. 

* CiiAPPBLL, JEnglish National Airs, Vol. II. p. 65. See Index for morris- 
dance tunes. 

* Douce's niuMraiiona of Shakespeare; Brand's AfUiquUies; Strutt's 
Sports and Pastimes. 

^ Pronounced gheez-u'rz. Compare the Scotch guizards and the Cornish 
geese-dancers. 
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milos apart, neveriheless, the two MSS. aie distinctly independent 
versions of the same play, though they give the same characters and 
the same sequence of incidents. I give the Newport veision here, 
only correcting it from the Eccleshall copy where the MS. seems 
defective. 

The following characters are represented : — 

1. Open-the-Door (so called at Eccleshall, his name is not given 
in the copy from Newport), who speaks the Prologue, calls in the 
actors in their turns, interferes to stop the fighting, and presides 
generally. In hoth these versions he combines the part of the father 
of the slain warrior, which in some counties is (more properly) given 
to a separate player. 

2, 3, and 4 King George (St. George), and his antagonists; 
viz., ^Singuy' or 'Singhiles' (sie in MSS,), of whom I am in some 
doubt whether he is meant for St. Giles or Sir Guy of Warwick ; 
[Surely Sir Guy, he * sprang from English ground.' — W. W. S.]. 
and the Soldier, by name ' Slasher,' who describes himself as coming 
from Turkey, and who is called in the southern counties the Turkish 
Knight To these is added at Eccleshall the Tlie Black Prince 
of Paradise, vrho defies King George after the death and resuscitation 
of the Soldier. He appears as a negro. All these carry tin or wooden 
swords and wear some semblance of a martial aspect, especially the 
Soldier, who figures in any scraps of old uniform that can be obtained. 

5. The Little Doctor, who is always the smallest and youngest of 
the company, generally a boy of fifteen or so. Ho often puts on a 
squeaky voice, and in the earlier performances I can remember always 
wore a suit of ydlow glazed calico, with a cap of the same, and carried 
a long staff— obviously a mag'cian's wand. 

6. BUly Bdlzebub, the Fool, who is dressed in white calico 
garments sewn all over with many-coloured bits of ribbon, etc He 
has a bell fastened in the middle of his back, and within my memory 
always carried a club in the left hand, and a long ladle for basting 
roast meat in the right, as described in his speech. He rushes upon 
the scene with a leap and a bound, runs up and down all the time 
he is speaking, and takes care to turn his back to show his bell when 
he mentions his name. 

I I 2 
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7. Ldtfle JarJc Dwd^ (' at aoinetimes we saj, ma'am. Little Jack 
DeTil Doat') This character is often omitted, probably on 
a«coant of his name, bat he ia certainlj a reij early feature of the 
piec& He should carry a broom, to sweep the ashes from the hearth, 
till paid to desist, whence his name, Dont, to do out a fire. (See 
ante, p. 410.) 

Those actois whose dress has not been described, wear any fan- 
tastic finery they can get; white and coloured-calico 'slops' and 
tronseis being the principal garments I can remember pasteboard 
helmets worn by the Newport men in earlier years. I hare somethnes 
seen strips of oolooied paper hanging down before their fiices — ^relics 
of masks, no doubt ; and the Black Prince appeared one year in a short 
cn^ TeiL The psrty are accompanied by a friend in plain clothes 
who carries their coats, and throws one on the ground for the dead 
man to faU upon. Each player comes forward when sommoned by 
the Prologney and when his part is oyer retires to the group in the 
background again. The players strut up and down all the time 
they are speaking, which they do very loud and very fluently. I 
have never heard a hesitation or a ' prompt,' They are content to 
perform outside the door now, unless invited to come in, but in 
former times I am told they used to rush in without knocking, which 
gives great point to the opening lines of the prologue. 

THE PLAY. 

Open-the'Doar, I open the door as I walk in. 

To ask yoor favonr for to win. 

Whether I rise or stand or lall, 

I do my duty to please yon alL 

Bat room, brave gallants, room ! and give me room to rise [read, ride]. 

I come to show yon pretty sport this meny Christmas-time [read, tide]. 

Acting well or acting vain,^ 

It is the grandest act on any stage. 

But room, brave gallants, room I do require ! 

Enter in, Singuy, and show thy face like fire 1 
Singuy {enters). Here I am, Singuy 1 Singuy it is my name. 

From English ground I sprang and came. 

I search the nations round and round, 

And if I find King George I give ten thousand pound 1 



* Jiendf " Acting youth or acting age," Sussex (Selmcston) version. 
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King Goorge he stands right at the door, ho swears he will come in, 

With his bright sword and buckler by his side he swears hc*ll pierce my skin. 

Although I think he is a cowardly dog, I am afraid he is not stout^ 

He swears he will have his revenge before he does go out. 
Open-ih4-Door, [King George is here ready at hand 

I'll ftftch him in at thy command.] 

If you can't believe me what I say. 

Step in King George and show the way I 
Eitiff Oearg0. The dewdrops of yonder mountain * (tic\ 

I am in search of an enemy, and if I find him this sword shall end his life. 
Singuff, Pierce me then, thou vile and treacherous dog ! 
King Qwrgi^ Have I found thee ! I pierce my sword in style : I'll crop thy 
wings, thou shalt not fly, this sword shall end thy life ! 

(They tnove round each other, striking their swords one against the other.) 

Open-ths-Door, Stir up the fire and make a light 

To see this awful battle by night ! 
Singu^, Enter in that noble soldier bold, 

Before King Geoige he strikes me cold. 

I see him coming, I am afraid it's too late t 

Spare me a fisw minutes, consider my hard fate r 

(Singuy Uans on his sioord as if wounded.) 

King George, Where ib this man before me stands I 

I'll cut him down with sword in hand t 
Open-the-Door. Enter in Noble Soldier ! 

{Soldier rtuhee forward and strikes up King George's sword ; the loounded 

Singuy retires from hetioeen than.) 

Soldier. Forbear, forbear. King George 1 Look down with pity on him, and 

use him as thyself. Thou shalt not wrong him ! 
King George. Who bist thou I * a soldier ! 
Soldier, A soldier f yes, a noble soldier bold, and Slasher is my name.' 

With my bright sword and buckler by my side I hope to win this game.* 

[And if this game should do me good 

I'll first drawn (tie) sword and then thy blood.] 
King George. How, hasher, how slasher f how canst thou talk so hot 

^ This IB probably the first line or title-heading of a song, inserted thus 
briefly in some old MSw copy as a stage-direction to sing it, and mistaken in 
time (perhaps after some cessation of the performances) for part of George's 
speech. In the Eccleshall version, which contains several fragments of songs, 
this phrase runs, *' The dewdrops from the valley." 

* See Shropshire Word-Book, p. Ixxiv. 

* Or ' from Turkey land I came.' 

* Gatne means sport, but game and play also often used to mean fight, combat. 
Game-cock =» fighting-cock ; he is game == he can fight. To have good game = 
to have good sport. Game is also " what is shot down " ; hence applied to hares 
and birds.— <W. W. S.) 
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When there's one in this room thou little thinks thon'st got f 

That will hash thee and slash thee as I told thee onoe before, 

And I always gain the championship wherever I do go I 
Soldier, ' How, hasher, how, slasher, how canst thon talk so hot I ' 

When my arms are made of iron, my body's made of steel, 

Hy head is made of beaten brass, no msn can make me feel ! 
Kinff Qeorge, Stand off, thon swaggering dog, doe'n't thon know 

I am the great and valiant George, the conquering hero ? 

Who slew the fiery dragon and brought him down to slaughter, 

And by that means I gained the King of Egypt's daughter. 

And dragon is thy [7 my] enemy. I'll quickly end thy life. 

I'll crop thy wings, thou shalt not fly, this sword shall end thy life. 

(They fight f dashing swcrda as be/ore,) 

Opm-thi'Door. Strike up. King George, it must be so, 
The horriblest battle that ever was knpw. 
The clock struck one, the hour is gone, 
It is time this horrid battle had adone 1 

(Soldier falls prostrate.) 

Opsn-ihe^Door, King George, King George, what hast thou done 1 

Thou hast killed and slain my only son I 

My only son, my only heir ! 

Can't you see him bleeding there f 
King Oeorgi. His wounds are mortal, call for a doctor t 
Open-the'Door, I'll give five pounds for a doctor ! 
King Oeorg*. Never a doctor come yet ! I'll give ten pounds for one ! 
Open-ths-Door, Enter in Little Doctor ! 
Doctor, Rut, tut, tut ! here comes a doctor, and a doctor so good. 

And with my hand I'll quench [? stanch] his blood. 

I carry ills and pills to cure all diseases. 

Ladles and gentlemen, take my word just as you pleases. 

I can cure the itch, the pitch, the palsy, and the gout ; 

If there is nineteen old ladies [read, diseases] I can fetch twenty out. 
Open-ths-Door, How far have you travelled, noble Doctor I 
Doctor, As far as [from] the fireplace to the bread-and-cheese cupboard. 
Open^ihe-Door, No further f 
Doctor, Oh yes, over England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Germany, and Spain, 

And all the parts that thou canst name. 
Opsn-the-Door, What's the finest cure thou hast ever done, noble Doctor ? 
Doctor. I once rode ten miles one morning before I had my breakfast, to cure 
an old lady with the pimly-pam, that couldn't sneeze.^ I give her 
one of my small pills that did her good. She could either sing a song 
or smoke a pipe or eat her breakfast as well as any old man the next 
morning. 
[Opcn-the-Door. Try thy skill, noble Doctor.] 

^ To be uuable to sneeze was a sign that a person was possessed or 
bewitched. 
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Doctor {stooping over Solditr). Cup, Jack ! > take one of my nip-naps, 

Put it down thy tip-taps, 

And since thoa hast been slain, 

Rise np and fight King George again ! 
Soldier {rising), horrible ! O terrible ! The like was never seen ! 

A man knocked oat of seven senses into seventeen, 

Out of seventeen and into seven score, 

The like was never seen here nor yet done before ! 
Doctor, Ladies and gentlemen, you see I have brought this man safe and sound, 

As well as any man on English ground, 

I have healed his wounds, I have searched [? stanched] his blood, 

I have give him one of my small pills and it has done him good. 
Soldier, How much is your demand, noble Doctor ? 
Doctor, Ten pounds, but since thou hast been slain, I'll take five. 
[Soldisr {attacking King Oewge), My sword is indebted to thy blood, and I'll 

still have my revenge ! 
Kiftg Oeorge, Have it then ! (Clashing of swords as before,) 
Open-the-Door {strikes up the stoords). Put up them swords and be at rest, 

For peace and quietness is the best !] 

Enter in Old Bellzebub ! 
Bellzebub, Here, here, here comes one that never come yet I 

With a big head and a little wit. 

Although my wit is so small, 

I think I've enough to please you all. 

[Ah, ah, ah, how funny ! {indicating his garments of shreds and patchea). 

All these fine things and no money !] 

My name is old Billy Bellzebub, 

And on my left shoulder I carry a club. 

And in my right hand a small dripping-pan, 

So I think myself a jolly old man ! 

I am a jovial tinker, 

And have been all my life, 
So now I think it's time 
To seek a fresh young wife. 
And then with a friend we'll a merry life spend. 

Which I never did yet, I vow, 
With my rink-a-tink-tink, and a sup more drink, 
I'll make your old kettles cry sound ! 
{Chortts.) Sound, sound! 

I'll moke your old kettles cry sound ! 

They drawed me to the barr-icks, 

They drawed me up and down, 
They draw me to the barracks, 

And put my poor legs in pounds 
But now with a friend I'll a merry life spend, etc. 



I Cup = co' up, come up ! See Culb to Animals in Word-Book, 
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My jacket's all pitches and patches. 

And on it I give a sly look, 
My tronsers all stitches and statches, 
TFouldfCt qwiU tuit a lord or a duke ! 
But it's pitches and pctches 1 wear. 

Till I can get better or new, 
I take the wide world as I find it, 
Brave boys, if I'm ragged I'm tme. 

(Chorut,) True, true ! 

Brave boys, if I'm ragged I'm true. ^ 

Open'th$- Door, Enter in little Jack Dout ! 

Jack Lout Here comes little Jack Dout (noeept), 

And with my brush I'll sweep you all out 1 

It's money I want, and money I crave. 

Or else I'll sweep you all-into your grave. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, you that ure able, 

Put your hands in your pockets and remember the ladle, 

For when I ajn dead and all in my grave. 

No more of the ladle I shall crave ! 

{The party [used to] stand in a semicircle^ linking their little fingers together.) 

(Chorus,) "We wish you a merry Christmas, 
Also a good New Year, 
A pantry full of good roast beef, 
And barrels full of beer ! 

( The Clown presents the ladle fti/ir contributions, ) 

FlNI8.« 

> The words in italics are conjectural emendations of the MS. copy. The 
air will be found among the music. * A longer version of the song, collated from 
three copies, is given in the current volume [iv.] of the Folk-Lore Journal. 

* The following list contains the names of all the versions of this play I have 
met with. I am indebted to Miss L. Toulmin Smith for some of the references. 
Scotch Guizards: Peebles version, and passages from Falkirk and West of 
Scotland, Chambers, Popular Rhymes ; another from Falkirk in Honk, 
Every Day Bosk, Vol. II. 14. Whitehaven Mummers, Hone, Every Day Book, 
Vol. II. 1646. Cornish Guisers, Hunt, Romances of the West of England, Vol. 
II. p. 179, and Sandys, Christmas Carols, pp. ex, 174. Sussex Tipteerers, 
Folk-Lore Journal, Vol. II. p. 1 ; another version in the Rev. W. D. Parish's 
Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect (Lewes, 1875), which, except that it does not 
include Oliver Cromwell, is almost word for word the same with the South 
Wales version in the Book of Days, Vol. II. p. 740. Dorsetshire Mummers (two 
versions), Folk-Lore Record, Vol. III. part i. p. 87 : see the article, where 
also mention is made of similar plays in Cornwall (ref. to Sandys' Cornish 
Promncial Diakct, 1846): Yorkshire (*The Peace-Egg'); at Evesham, and 
Wexford (ref. to Patrick Kennedy's Banks of the Boro [1867], p. 226). Lutter- 
worth Mummers in 1863, in William Kelly's Notices Illustrative of the Drama 
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The final chorus was sometimes omitted, and the Eccleshall men 
substitute for it a song of which the burden runs, ' Will you follow, 
will you follow, to the sound of the merry, merry horn ) ' The air 
is remarkably sweet and striking, and appears entirely traditional 

It will be evident to every reader that this play bears marks of 
the influence of many different periods. To begin with, the change 
of the champion's name from Saint George to King George must 
have taken place within the last century and a half ; and the allusions 
to gaining the championship are so worded as to have reference rather 
to the prize-ring than to gallant feats of arms. Miss L. Toulmin 
Smith, whom I have to thank for many kind hints on the subject^ 
considers that the diction and composition of the piece^ as we now 
have it^ date mainly from the seventeenth century. But the form of 
the little masque presents features belonging to earlier periods : such 
as the prominence of the Prologue, or Chorus, as the part might 
really be called; the introduction of songs, and of subsidiary 
characters entirely unconnected with the plot, such as (in our 

i^the 16th and 17th Centuries^ pp. 63-66 (thia I have not seen). The version 
in Halliwbll's Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales, p. 231, is not localized, 
but is the same with a few omissions as a MS. version sent me from Syresham, 
Northants. In Notes and Queries there are versions from Chiswick (2nd Series, 
z. 466) : Worcestershire (2nd Series, xL 271) : South Hampshire (2nd Series, 
xiL 498) : North of Ireluid (4th series, x. 487) : hesides short notices of per- 
formances at Belper, Sheffield, in Northamptonshire, etc. (also two speeches 
from a medisval combative play in HarL HSS. 1197), in 2nd Series, xii. 487 ; 
5th Series, iv. 611 ; 6th Series, x. 484. Fragments of the play occur in Honb, 
3oery Day Book, YoL II. 74 (' Father Christmas Boys' of the Western Counties), 
refers to notice of a Cornish version in Davies Gilbert's Ancient Christmas 
Carols: Stbrnbbro, Dialed and Folk-Lore of Northants, p. 184 : Local ffistarian*s 
Table Book, Vol. I. p. 209 (Durham Sword-dancers) : Yorkshire Maskers' Song 
in J. H. Dixon's Ancient Ballads and Sanffs, Percy Society, YoL XYII. (pro- 
logue only) : ' Devil Doubt's ' speech in ' The Peace Egg,' in Bohn's Brand, Yol. 
I. p. 176. The Lancashire as well is the Yorkshire Mummers were called 
'pace-eggers.' Mrs. Ewing introduces them into her stoiy 'The Peace Egg' 
(Lob-lie-hy-ihe-Fire and other Tales), and gives a (refined) version of the play in 
AutU Judy*s Magazine, January 1884. Miss Yonge's (Hampshire ?) version in 
The Christmas Mummers may perhaps also be somewhat modified. Sir Walter 
Scott gives some additional detoils in the Notes to Marmion, and Mr. Thomas 
Ilardy gives a graphic account of the performance in The Return of the Native, 
[Short description in Roach Smith's Isle of Wujht Glossary, p. 63 ; £. D. S. 
No. 82,1881.— W.W.S.] 
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venionB) Bcllzcbub and Jack Dout; and finally the magician-like 
character of the Doctor, with his yellow robea, his staff, his magic 
travel through the world without stirring from his own fireside, and 
his Elixir of Life, the vainly-sought chimiera of so many ages. 

As to the plot of the piece, one thing may be nnhesitatingly 
affirmed, that it is not derived from the legend of St Oeorge and the 
Dragon, as is often hastily assumed* The characters of the Hobby 
Horse and the Dragon were frequently personated by the moriis- 
dancers of former times, it is true, but we find no trace of them in 
our present masque : in fact, ' King Geoige ' mentions the slaughter 
of the Dragon as a former exploit.^ Something no doubt the masque 
owes to the well-known ballad of the Seven CJiampiona of Christendom, 
and to the play with the same title written in 1638,^ in which the 
seven saints appear as a party of knights-errant, seeking ' adventures,' 
slaying giants and enchanters, and freeing imprisoned ladies, to be 
rewarded by receiving their hands in marriage. But it is not 
founded on this play and ballad : ^ indeed, there appears to have 

^ Tho story of St. George and the Dragon formed the subject of a separate 
play, which was acted in Shropshire up to fifty years ago ; see infra, p. 497. 

' Given in The Old English Draina, Vol. III., where it is stated to have 
been founded on Heylin's L\fe of St. George (1681 and 1633). The ballad no 
doubt has the same immediate origin, but see notes on it in Pei*cy*s Beliquea. 

' This is more apparent in other versions than in the foregoing ; viz. many 
versions refer to St George's seven years' captivity in a dungeon (Seven 
Chainpions, Act HI. so. 1) : a Dorsetshire version introduces St Patrick, and 
calls the King of Egypt Anthony, and the Doctor, Mr. Martin Dennis. The 
King of Macedon (viz. Alexander), a character in the Seven Championa, gives a 
name to one of the combatants in several versions. (Perhaps, however, he is 
borrowed from the Nine Worthies, like Hector, who is also sometimes intro- 
duced.) The 'Black Prince of Paradise' of the Eccleshall guisers, who fights 
St. George after the main business of the piece is over, reminds one of the 
Champions' foe, the magician Ormandine, the jealous owner of an enchanted 
garden. Tho guisers* Prince describes himself as 'a black Morocco king:' 
and in tho play it is ' the Morocco king ' who, as St George's rival with ' iair 
Sabra,' instigates her treacherous father to imprison him. The Soldier's boast 
that *no man can make me feel,* seems to moan that he is a ' Hardman' (see 
Aubrey's Rtnnains, F. L. S., 1879), and Invnlnerable : but his arms of iron, body 
of stool, and head of beaten brass, correspond somewhat with the giant Brandron, 
the lost foe overthrown by the Champions, with bis ' platted coat of brass,' who 
makes the same vaunting threat of cooling St George's^ hot blood, as is put into 
tlio mouth of St George's antagonist in most of the versions of the mummers' 
masque. 
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been an independent masque or mumming dance, of the Seven 
Champions. An old lady at Edgmond, now deceased, remembered 
that * the morris-dancers used to come round at the Wakes and call 
themselves the Seven Champions of Christendom : ' and a corre- 
spondent of the Folk^Lore Record (YoL III. pt L p. 113) describes 
having seen near Malmesbury in 1876 a set of mummers representing 
the Seven Champions, who ' went through a dancing fight in two 
lines opposed to each other/ followed by mock jugglery and songs. 
She had also witnessed a similar performance near York, in which 
the Dragon accompanied the Champions and played a prominent 
pari The sword-dancers of the Shetland Islands, in 1788, or earlier, 
also personated the Seven Champions, each of whom was introduced 
by St. George in a rhyming speech, and danced a pas seiU before 
entering on the intricate figure with the swords. Nearly the same 
performance seems to have been usual at Hastings within memory.^ 
All these are totally unlike our masque. 

It is possible that the sertes of combats which occurs in about 
half the versions of the piece is imported from the finale of the 
Seven Champions play, in which St. George fights and overcomes 
the other six champions one by one ; but the main incident on 
which the plot turns is not to be found there : — viz. the death of 
a warrior, the lamentation of other characters over his body, and 
his resuscitation by a wonder-working physician by means of a magic 
elixir.* 

These three main points are to be found in (ill the versions of 
the play, which cannot be said even of the conquering champion 
St George, himself. For in Scotland it is the ' Black Knight ' 
who slays ' Galatian ; ' or ' Galgacus ' who overthrows the King 
of Macedon ; at Whitehaven Alexander is victorious over * Prince 
George of Ville ; ' and the sword-dancers of County Durham interpose 

^ Chambbbs, Popular Bhymes of SeoUand, in Scled fFriiingi, YoL Yll. p. 
306. Folk-Lore Journal, Vol. II. p. 1. 

* In the Newport yeraion it ib a pill which cures, and not a magic drink : 
but in the Eccleahall and Worcestershire versions the pill proves an unsuccessful 
remedy, and it is a drop out of a little bottle which revives the dead, as in (I 
think) every other version, except that from Tchby, where it is a touch with 
the miracle-worker's staff which effects the cure. 
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the death and rovival of a character called the ' Eector ' into the 
midst of their dance. Yet the play is the same — even to some 
degree verhally so. We can hardly escape the conclusion that the 
victorious warrior of a primitive dramatic story became in process of 
time identified in most parts of England with the favourite champion 
St. Georgu, just as in later days St George himself has given way 
to King George, and his antagonist has (in Northants and Worcester- 
shire) become Bonaparte ; as Oliver Cromwell has been introduced 
into the play in South Wales and the North of Ireland ; and as 
the conquering hero has become 'Duke Wellington' in Gloucestershire. 

How early St. George became the hero of legends of death and 
resuscitation may be seen in Curious MytJis of the Middle Ages 
(2nd series), where Mr. Baring-Gould identifies the Oriental legends 
of the saint's repeated martyrdoms and revivals,^ with the myth of 
the Sun-god Tammuz whose yearly death was bewailed by the 
Chaldean women,^ and with the similar myths and ceremonies 
(including rejoicing at the hero's return to life) attending the worship 
of Osiris and other sun-gods. 

I am not going so far as to discover a fallen sun-god in the 
vanquished ' Slasher ' of the morris-dancers' play ; but I do think 
we may discern in it, overlaid by the accretions of centuries and 
obscured by the English identification of the victor with St. George, 
a dramatized myth of the strife between Summer and Winter, and 
the temporary death of Summer, bewailed by the by-standing Chorus 
and revived by a magician with his wondrous rod and his water-of- 
life. The wandering players, going from place to place at the time 
of the Midwinter feast, presenting this world-old drama accompanied 
by a varying troop of demon-attendants, seem in fact to take us 

^ CoiiBidering how much of mediffival jugglery, 'tnmbling/ and dancing, 
was derived or borrowed from the East, it is not a little interesting to find that 
these legends all come from Eastern sources, both Christian and Mahommedan. 
The Latin legend of the Saint was the story of the Dragon*fight, which does not 
appear in the Eastern traditions. 

The early life of St George as given in the Seven ChampUms play and 
ballad, strongly resembles that of King Arthur. I know not whether this part 
of the story has any hagiological basis, eastern or western, but see Sandts, 
Chrigtmas Carols, p. cviii. 

» Ezekiel viU. 14. 
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back to the very beginnings of the dramatic art, when it was com- 
bined with processions, songs, and dances, as part of the ceremonial 
of rustic religious festivals.^ 

While the masque of the morris-dancera gives us a glimpse at 
almost every age till the world's history is lost in piimteval mists, 
the open-air Stage-plays, now obsolete, but performed in West Shrop- 
shire within the last half-century, at once belong to a much moro 
advanced type of dramatic representation, and yet seem to have 
remained in a state of ^ arresteii progress ' for three hundred years ; 
for nothing in them speaks of a later date than the performances of 
the ' country clowns ' in the days of Shakspoare. The investigations 
of Sir Offley Wakeman have been the means of recovering singularly 
full details of these quaint spectacles, and I cannot do better than 
quote his account of them in the Shropshire Archcdological Trans- 
actions, VoL VIL p. 383. 

'These plays seem to have been, generally speaking, held in 
connection with the Parish Wakes, and there are those still living 
who can testify to representations having taken place some forty or 
fifty years ago at various places within the border parishes of Chirbury, 
Churchstoke, Hyssington, Shelve, and on one occasion at " Aston- 
below-Worthen;"^ one man indeed states that a revival was at- 
tempted at Hyssington in Montgomeryshire so lately as twenty years 
ago, but was stopped, as he thinks, '' by the law.*' All the witnesses 
agree that there was no harm in the plays, and that acting was '' a 
most innocent pastime, with no nasty words or anytliing," as an old 
man of 87, himself an actor in his youth, expressed it 

' The company seems to have consisted of much the same players 
on each occasion ; thus, allowing for some variations, the same actors 
would perform at Churchstoke in May, at Shelve in July, and at 

1 Cf. Keary, Outlines qf Primitive Belief, ch. v., on the origin and ceremonial 
of the Eleusinian Mysteries ; ch, vii. sec. 2, on festivals of wandering goddesses 
of the Teutons ; and p. 410, on the dramatic character of the rite of rolling the 
bnming wheel down-hill at the midsummer bonfires. The German peasantry of 
the Ukormark used to go about the country at Christmas personating Winter 
and Slimmer, wlio wordily contended for supremacy. Tuokpb, Korthem 
Ifjfthology, Vol. III. p. 147. 

« Another time at the Workhouse at Little Worthon. (C. S. B.) 
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Chirbmy in October : no women were allowed to act, the girls' parts 
being taken, as in Shakespeare's days, by boys ; these were to some 
extent selected with reference to their musical powers, as songs 
formed no inconsiderable portion of the play. The dresses, ribbons, 
trinkets, etc., required, were borrowed by the players from the lasses 
of their acquaintance, and doubtless the '' get-up " of the heroine was 
observed with much interest by the fairer portion of the audience. 

' The stage was erected on two waggons outside some building, 
usually in connection with a public-house, and was so arranged that 
the players as they made their exits passed into a sort of Green 
Boom within the building itself, where they were regaled with 
cakes and ale whilst awaiting their next calL As a rule, no more 
than two players were on the boards at the same time, except in the 
final scene. On the stage in full view of the audience sat the 
chairman with his book, who acted as Prompter and Call Boy in 
one. The actors received no pay, but were entertained by the 
innkeeper free of expense. The country folk seem to have come 
from miles round to the representations, as many as 1000 people 
being present on some occasions ; the performance itself usually 
lasted about three hours, and was followed by ''fiddling and 
dancing," in which the spectators joined. 

'The proceedings commenced by the delivery of a short 
prologue, in doggerel verae, of which the following is a specimen : — 

"Good-morrow, gentlemen, every one, 
From half-an-honr to three score and ten. 
We've come here to-day some pastime for to show, 
Bat how we shall hehave, indeed I do not know." 

' The epilogue took the form of a song in a similar style, which 
I give in the form in which it readied me. 

" Our play is all over and all's at an end, 
I hope there's none of yon we did offend ; 
If we have offended, right sorry we are. 
It was not our intention when we did come hero. 
We came here to-day for the good of the house, 
And you've well entertained us at great charge and cost ; 
I hope there is each of you sixpence will spend, 
Because they are willing to make us amend. 
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I pray Im contented and tarry till night, 

The moon and the stars will servo you for light ; 

Likewise your own sweetheart then home you will send, 

And every one ought to take care of his friend. 

And as for these bakers, pray take them in thought, 

They have here to-day great choice of cake brought, 

For all you young lovers to pick, choose, and buy. 

And ale for some liquor — perhaps you are dry. 

All, yon men here that has a wife, 

Prize her as dear as your own life, 

And in your wives take your delight, 

And now, I wish you all Good Night." 

* The plays best known in this district were " Prince Mucidorus," 
" The Eigs of the Times," " Si George and the Fiery Dragon," 
** Valentine and Orson," and " Dr. Forster." In all of them the Fool 
or Jester seems to have been a very important character ; in the 
local phraseology he is reported to have '^ played all manner of 
megrims," and to have been '' going on with his manoBuvres all the 
time." The dress of this important personage included bells at the 
knees, and a paper mask below a cap of hare-skin, with the ears up. 
The only specimen of his wit that I have been able to recover is the 
following passage from the '' Eigs of the Times." 

« 

'* (Juter enUrs, and Humbles over a man who is pretending to be drunJt, ) 

" Hello 1 what's here lying at length ? 
I will stntck (sic) at him with main strength. 
Some good lusty man's assistance I do lack 
To help me with this monster on my back, 
ril take him to Cardiganshire if it's fine weather, 
And there I'll bury him, nose and heels together." 

' What the point in the allusion to Cardiganshire may be, none 
of my informants can state. 

'**Dr. Forster" is of course our old friend Faust* This was 
considered " a very wicked play," and seems to have been wholly 
acted on the sly, and not at the regular wakes. There is a general 
belief that it coidd never he played out to the end, for which various 

* 'Doctor Faubtus, Life and Death of, with the Humours of Harlequin 
and Scaramouch ; as they were acted by Lee and Jevon. A farce by W. Mount- 
ford. Acted at the Queen's Theatre in Dorset Gardens, and revived at the 
Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 4to., 1697. It was first acted between 1684 and 
1688. See Gcnest's Stage, i. 450.' Halliwell, Dictionary of Old English 
Plays, p. 76. (C. S. B.) 
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reasons are assigned ; some stating that the performance was always 
stopped by bad weather, others that the Doctor's part proceeded 
smoothly enough, but when the time came for the entrance of his 
Satanic Majesty, there was always ^ one too many on the stage ; " one 
witness, an old dame of 70, going so fsir as to say that on one 
occasion she herself eavo the one too many^ who disappeared when 
they stopped the play.* Two attempts were made to revive this 
play about 33 years ago \circa 1850], once at Priest Weston in the 
parish of Chirbury, and once at a cottage near the Bromlow Callow 
in the parish of Worthen, but on each occasion the performance 
was interrupted by a violent thunderstorm, since which time no one 
has been bold enough to suggest a third attempt. 

' '' Prince Mucidorus " seems to have been the favourite piece of 
all, one old man having played in it no less than fourteen times.^ 
The plot, as told me by an old blacksmith, who as a boy of fourteen 

> 'The Devil and the Intbblude of Db. Faustus.— In a curiona Welsh 
work, entitled GhoeUdigaethan y Bardd Cwag, first published in 1703, and 
several times reprinted, it is incidentally stated that the'Devil appeared in his 
own proper person to play his own part in the interlude of Dr, Faustus, acted at 
Shrewsbury.' The same thing is reported in Piynne's Hislrio Mastrix (1633, 
foL 666) to have happened during the perfonnanoe of Marlowe's Dr, Faua^ua at 
the ' Belsavage ' playhouse in Queen Elizabeth's time. Middleton's Blacke Book 
(1604) says that the Rose Theatre cracked and frightened the audience during 
Dr, Fau8tu8, which perhaps gave rise to the story : which Aubrey (ArUiquUiss 
qf Surrey, I. 290) assigns to one of Shakspeare's plays, adding that Edward 
AUeyn, who was acting, was thereby induced to give up the stage and found 
Dulwich College. Bowman the actor told Oldys the antiquary that 'one too 
many ' appeared in a dance of demons at the theatre in Dorset Gardens in Charles 
11. 's time : the time and place where the Faustus Interlude was first acted. No 
doubt the story eaine' with U into ^Shrop^re. See Notes and Queries, 2nd 
Series, Vol. V. p. 296. (C. S. B.) 

* ' MuoBDOBUS. A Most pleasant Comedie of Mucedorus, the King's Sonne 
of Yalentia, and Amadine, the Kings Daughter of Aragon. With the merry 
conceites of Mouse. Amplified with new additions, as it was acted before the 
Kings Maiestio at White-hall, on Shroue-Sunday night. By his Highnes 
Seruants, usually playing at the Globe. Very delectable, and full of conceited 
mirth, 4to. 1698 ; [1610] ; 1618 ; 1616 ; 1619 ; 1629 ; 1684 ; 1689 ; 1668. There 
is also an edition without date. This piece is, in some of the old catalogues, 
erroneously said to be Shaks])eare's. It is rather a kind of drolla or farce than a 
regular comedy, and used frequently to be performed for the diversion of country 
people at Cbiistmas time. ' — Halliwell, Dictionary of Old En'jlish Plays, p. 
176. (C. S. B.) Given in Dodsley's Old Plays, cd. Hazlitt, Vol. VII. (W. W. S.) 
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took the heroine's part at Chirbury and Priest Weston, was very 
Bimple. The heroine (name forgotten) being lost in a wood is 
attacked by a bear (represented by a man named Whettal dressed 
in a shaggy skin), and rescued by Prince Mucidorus, who after a 
terrific contest slays the bear with his sword. At this point of the 
story the witness came to a stop, and it was only after some pressing 
that he shyly admitted that the Prince thereupon fell in love with, 
and eventually married, the heroine, according to the orthodox 
method in fiction. 

* " Valentine and Orson " was, I presume, founded on the fairy 
tale of that name, but nothing now appears to be known about it 
locally, except that " there were kings and queens on the stage," 
probably the Emperor Alexander and King Pepin of the fable.^ 

' In " St. George and the Fiery Dragon," the monster was made 
of wood, and was worked from the side-scenes by means of a long 
pole : the effect of fiery breath was produced by a gunpowder squib 
placed in its mouth. In the last scene there was a great fight, the 
dragon rearing up on its hind legs, but in the end St. George struck 
off the head with his sword, to the great amusement of the 
spectators.* 

^ ' Valentinb and Orson. A famous history, played by her Migesties 
players ; entered by William White on the books of the Stationers' Company, 
March 31st, 1600 ; bat, we believe, not printed. An interlude with the same 
title, and perhaps the same piece, was entered. May 23rd, 1595, by Thomas 
Gosson and Raffe Hancock.' — Halliwell, Diclumary of Old English Playa, p. 
262. (C. S. B.) 

* ' Saint George and the Dragon. A farce or droll acted at Bartholomew 
Fair in the seyenteenth century. It is alluded to in the Theatre of Compli. 
ments, 1688. Settle is said to have taken a part in this droll, attired in a 
dragon of green leather of his own invention. ' — Halliwell, Dieiionary qf Old 
English Plays, p. 218. 

The miracle-play of St. George was acted on a stage in a field at Bassing* 
borne in Cambridgeshire on St. Margaret's Day, 1511 (Hone, Every Day Book, 
Tol. J. 755). This probably turned on the Dragon-fight. In Edward IV.'s 
time. Sir John Paston says of a servant, ' I have kepyd hym this iii yer to pleye 
seyni Jorge, and Robyn Hod and the sheryf of Notyngham.' Miss Toulmin 
Smith (who kindly gives me the following references) suggests that this refers to 
the representation of Saint George with the Lady and the Dragon in the grand 
dramatic procession of St. George's Guild (resembling Shrewsbory Show) held 
yearly at Norwich, where the Guild was an important institution. In Blome- 
field's History of Norfolk (1806), Vol IV. p. 849, the names of WUl. Paston 
BK. II. K K 
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* What the plot of " Eige of the Times " may have been, I cannot 
say, but thanks to the marvellous memory of an old man from 
Hyssington Marsh, who has in his time played both parts, I am 
enabled to give the whole of the scene between Death and a Miser 
from this play.^ 

** Death, Oh wealthy man with great possession here, 

Amounting to some thousand pounds a year. 

Take notice thou must die this very day, 

And quick must kiss thy bags and come away. 
Miacr, I can't nor won*t believe thou art proud Death, 

Here come to-day to stop my vital breath. 

Whilst I in perfect good health do remain 

Free from diseases, sorrow, grief, and pain ; 

No heavy heart nor fainting fits have I, 

And dast thou say that I am drawing nigh 

The latter minute f Sure it cannot be 1 

Depart, proud Death, thou art not come for me. 
Death, Yes, yes, I am ; for did you never know 

The tender grass and sweetest flowers that blow. 

Grow up one minute, and the next cut down f 

And so are men of fame and high renown. 

Now let me tell you — ^when my warrant's sealed. 

The sweetest Beauty that this eirth doth yield. 

At the approach doth turn as pale as lead : 

It's me that lays them on their dying bed. 

I cure the dropsy, fidgets {iic), stone, and gout, 

And when my wasting fever flies about, 

I strike the man — ^perhaps say over-night — 

He scarcely lives to see the morning light. 
Miser. Oh hold your hand and be not so severe, 

I have a hopeful son and daughter dear ; 

All that I beg for is to let me live 

That I may them in lawful marriage give. 

They are but young — when I'm laid in the grave 

They will be wronged, I fear, of all they have. 

And Judge Yelverton occur as members of it, and in 1496, Sir John Paston 
also. At p. 848, note 9, among Orders of the Common Council of Norwich, 
concerning the procession of St. George's Guild in 1554, is ' Philip Forman to be 
George this year, and to have £10 for his labour and finding appareL' There 
was a similar ' riding ' or procession of St. Geoxge at Leicester ; see Wm. Kelly's 
Noticea lUttstrative qfthe Drama, etc., pp. 48 — ^52. It is not known whether 
any play was acted at either place. (C. S. B.) 

^ No play with this title is mentioned in Halliwell's Dictionary, but the 
scene is abridged and altered from The Midnight Meaeenger, broadside, see 
B. Bell, Ballade and Songs (1857), p. 24. (C. S. B.) 
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Althongh on me you will no pity take, 

Oh spare me for my little infanta' sike. 
Death. Oh, if such vain excoses e'er would do, 

It would be well for mortals to go through, 

And every one then something quick would find, 

Something to say, why they should stay behind. 

But see, IVe held you in a long dispute ; 

I^ow after all, here is a sharp salute. (Strikes him. ) 

And I will end thy pain, and days, and years. 

And cause thine eyes to flow with dying tears. {ExU Death.) 
Miser, To my last chamber let me be conveyed. 

Farewell, false world, for thou hast me betrayed. 

Oh, had I never wronged the fatherless, 

Nor moaning widows when in their distress t 

Would I had ne'er been guilty of this sin ! 

Would I had never known what gold had been ! 

I little thought that Death would call so soon, 

Kow I must leave you all this afternoon 1 

Put not your trust in anything that's here, 

For you don't know how soon 't will disappear 

Into the chamber of the darksome grave. 

Oh, how uncertain is the life we have 1 

Farewell, farewell, I ne'er shall see you more. 

Now must I part with all this precious store ; 

My precious friend to whom I've been a slave. 

Will not come down with me into the grave. (Dies.) 



>» t 



It will be observed from the notes to the foregoing pages, that 
several of these plays are apparently extant in print ; nevertheless, 
Sir Offley Wakeman ascertained, as he informs me, that the prompter's 
book used in these performances was generally, at any rate, in MS. 
It was the only complete copy used, and each actor copied out his 
own part from it He gained tidings of the fate of two such books : 
one seemed to have been burnt with other papers after the death of 
an old actor, and the other had been so destroyed by the owner 
himself on his marriage. ' I notice,' Sir Offley adds, ' that on an 
actor^s marriage, his wife always made him give up acting, though 
all say there was no reason in this evident suspicion. I fancy, 
however, that there was more drinking after the play than they will 
allow*' 

Open-air stage-plays were also performed at Church Stretton and 
its neighbourhood in like manner. In those days, said my informant, 
William Holmes, they used to have classes for acting and for dancing; 

X K 2 
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ihej would meet in the erening and pracdse : tliey leunt their parts 
by heart, and had dresses THiat did they act ! Oh, a bit o' oourt- 
in'y and all snch foolishness, bat all Teiy pleasant, no harm in it at 
alL He remembered especially seeing St George and the Dragon 
acted on a stage opposite the Sun at Little Stietton. St George 
was on horseback, and the Dra^n was all in green, with sparks 
coming oat of his mouth from a little damp gunpowder inside. And 
I hear of plays acted outside the inn at All Stretton alsa 

An old lady, who in her childhood was once taken by her norse 
to see a stage-play at Westbury Wakes (which are held in the second 
week in February), yet recollects two lines of the Prologue : — 

' We are all actors youn^ that ceTcr acted before. 
Bat we will do our best, and the best can do no mon.*' 

This cannot hare been much later than the year 1812. At this 
time the yeomanry and upper-class farmers had ceased to attend the 
public amusements prorided at the Wakes, though they continued 
then and long afterwards to obserre the season by private entertain- 
ments. It is evident that the promoters of the stage-play and other 

* usual diveEBions ' at Shawbury Wakes in 1777 (see p. 442), expected 
the attendance of many besides the poor. 

The late Mr. J. F. M. Dovaston, a local antiquaiy of some note, 
upwards of thirty years ago wrote a detailed account of the open-air 
stage-plays performed within his own knowledge in the village of 
Westfelton. It is to be hoped that the present representative of the 
family, Mr. John Dovaston, of The Nursery, Westfelton, will 
speedily see his way to the publication of this MS., carefully and 
critically edited, especially as it is understood to contain the text of 
several plays, with notes of corresponding performances in ComwalL 

Salopians are in fact — or have been — a dramatic racei Dick 
Tarleton, the famous comedian of Queen Elizabeth's time, was a 
Shropshire man; so too was Will Somers, Henry VIIL's jester. 
One wonders whether they served their apprenticeship among the 

* town's players ' of Shrewsbury, who figure in the Bailiffs' accounts 

* The last line forms the finale of the Whitehaven Mnmmera* Play : Every 
Jkty Book, II. 1646. 
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in the sevenieenth century : and vbether they wandered away to 
London town in the wake of some of the bands of strolling ' inter- 
Inders ' and players — the ^ servants ' as they were entitled, of various 
royal and noble personages — who constantly visited Shrewsbury, 
and whom ' Mr. Bayli£fe3 ' rewarded out of the public funds of the 
town by gifts, both of money and of wine, which they not uncom- 
monly helped the recipients to drink ' after the play.' The favourite 
day for the performances (till 1594) was Sunday : the scene is on 
one occasion mentioned as being at St. Chad's Churchyard, but more 
often the pleasure-ground between the town-walls and the Severn, 
then, as now called, the Quarry, where the rude natural semicircular 
tecGss in the end of a high bank, which formed the old open-air 
theatre, may yet be seen, though the level of the arena is covered 
with buildings. In 1779 the seats cut in the side of the bank were 
still visible.^ The first notice of this theatre is in 1494, when the 
bailiffs expended 106*. 9d. on *wine given to the Lord Prince 
(Arthur Prince of Wales) at the play in the Quarrel : ' and the full 
entry of 1516 may stand for an example of all the rest 

' Wine, apples, wafers, and other new-fashioned dainties, given 
and spent upon the Abbot of Shrewsbury and his servants, for the 
honour of the town, at the play and show of the martyrdom of 
Feliciana and Sabina in the Whitsun week, in the Quarry behind 
the town walls, 3s. And in reward given to them that played the 
said martyrdom, 10«.'' 

We must, I suppose, conclude that the Quarry was the scene 
of the apparition of ' one too many ' in Doctor Fausiiis I But in 
the sixteenth century the plays performed there seem still to have 
been chiefly religious. In 1565 the Whitsuntide play was the 
history of Julian the Apostate, and two years later it was a 
Veritable Passion Play. By this time Shrewsbury School had been 
founded, out of the revenues of the Abbey, and the first master 
Aston, or Ashtou (as was then customary), made the art of acting 
part of the course of instruction. His ' ordinances,' by which the 

^ See a note on the Quarry by the Rev. W. A. Leighton, in Salopian Shreds 
and Pateha, 7th July, 1880 : and cf. ibid. 7th and 14tli April, 1880. 
* Owen and Blakewat, History of Shrttoshury, Vol. I. pp. 262, 828. 
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school was governed till 1798, prescribed that eyery Thursdaj the 
elder boys should * declaim and plaj one act of a comedy ' before 
going to their half-holiday games. Mr. Ashton was ' chyfie anctor ' 
of the Whitsuntide play of 1568, which 'lastyd all the holly dayes,' 
but the subject of which is not stated ; and the next year also, 1569, 
the Whitsuntide play was under his management, the Companies 
subscribing (as usual) to the expenses, and the Corporation not only 
giving £10, but agreeing to make up any deficit^ What Mr. 
Tomkys, soon afterwards Vicar of St Mary's, would have thought of 
the doings of the Schoolmaster, wo can only wonder ; nevertheless, 
Sir Philip Sydney and Fulke Greville were among Anhton'a pupils. 
Camden calls him ' excellent and worthie ... a right good man,' 
and other contemporaries pronounced him 'a godly and lemyd 
minister,' ' a goode and godlio preacher.' So he is styled by the 
poet Cliurchyard in a marginal note to his description of the Quarry 
theatre as it appeared in 1586, which will fitly conclude this 

chapter. 

' Behind the wallea as chiefe, 
Where playes have bin, which is most worthie note, 
There is a ground, newe made theator wise, 
Both deepe and hye, in goodly anncient gaise, 
Where well may sit, ten thousand men at ease, 
And yet the one, the other not displease. 

' A space belowe, to hayt both bull and beare, 
For players too, great ronme and place at will, 

And in the same, a cocke pit wondrous feare ; [« fiur.] 
Besides where men, may wrastle in their fill. 

A ground most apt, and they that sits above, 

At once in vewe, all this may see for love : 

At Astons play, who had beheld this then, 

Might well have seene, there twentie thousand men t * 

* Phillips, History of Shrewsbury (1779), pp. 200, 201. Salopian ShretU 
and Patches, Vol. II. p. 88. Some Account qf the Royal Free Ghrammar School 
in Shrewsbury (1869). 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
GAMES. 



" Behold the child among hia new-born blisws I 

• • • • • 

Soipe fragment of his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newIy-leamM art ; 
A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral ; - 

And this hath now his heart. 
And unto this he frames his song : 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dia](>gue8 of business, love, or strife ; 
• • • • 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation." 

WoBDSWOBTH, Ode on IrUimationa of Immortality. 

JEW -who have studied the subject of Popular Games, will 
be disinclined to agree with the remark of ]Mr. Bobert 
Chambers (Popular Rhymes of Scotland)^ that there is 
a something about them (he speaks particularly of Choral Games, 
but the observation is equally true of others) ' which it is difficult 
to reconcile with the idea of their being direct productions of the 
childish intellect' Children, in fact, do not invent. They imitate 
the doings of their elders : and they even keep alive in the strangest 
manner things practised by their elders in former generations, but 
long since dropped by them as foolish and idle, if not superstitious 
cuBtoma. The children's games of to-day show us, as in a mirror, 
the occupations and manner of life of our forefathera They have 
had their origin in the festive songs and dances of rustic pagandom, 
in the early beginnings of masque and drama, in the obscure rites of 
divination and magic which attended the ancient popular assemblies. 
• For more convenience, I have arranged our collection of Shropshire 
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games in six groups, on each of which I wish to make a fuw 
remarks. 

L Choral Games. These games are played oui-of-doors by little 
girls. There is nothing of the game properly so-called, about them ; 
nothing, that is to say, of winning or losing. They consist of 
circular dances, accompanied by songs, in which one player after 
another is called out by her own name {Sally Water is the only 
exception to this), desired to choose a lover, kissed, and promised 
all kinds of good fortune. Can any one doubt that we have here 
the relics of the old May-games, and that these very songs have 
been sung by lads and lasses around the May-pole, creating, no 
doubt, plenty of mirth, and occasioning the discovery of many 
previously-well-kept secrets 1 * Country-dances were formerly as 
often danced in circles as m parallel lines, and the round dances 
are usually placed first in The Dancing Master (1686). The others 
are described as "Longways for as many as will,"' says Mr. 
Chappell {National English Airs, VoL II. p. 77), apropos of the 
famous air ' Sellenger's Kound.' The only one of our Choral Games 
which is not played ' in a ring ' is a fragment of an old country- 
dance figure, accompanied by a song, like the ' Cushion Dance ' from 
The Dancing Master, described in National English Airs, Vol. 11. 
p. 182.1 

II. Dramatic and Dialogue' Games. These are also played by 
the little girls, out-of-doors. The players are not called by their 
own names, but personate characters — a mother, her daughters, dukes, 
knights, soldiers, and even packhorses. Their ditty is a dialogue, 
not a song. Instead of dancing in a ring, they form lines, facing 
each other ; or if a ring should be formed, it is usually when the 
exigencies of the game require a prison to be represented. We still 
have nothing of winning or losing, but the division into two parties 
naturally leads the way to it ; and the last game in this section (p. 521) 
shows how the element of contest begins to be introduced, in addi- 
tion to the first simple idea of merely going through a prescribed per- 

^ Since the above was written^ I have been informed that such 'singing 
dances ' are still in use among the young men and women at Dissenters* festival 
gatherings in North Staffordshire. 
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f onnaDoe. Some of these games no doubt originated in children's 
imitation of their elders, sach, for instance, as the one I hare called 
the Life of Woman (p. 514), and, ' Here we go roond the Mulberry 
Bush/ which, with its variant ' The Nettle grows under the Angry 
Bush, with a hi ho, ham,' I thought too well known to insert. 
These, with their absence of dialogue, and their performance in a 
circle, are, I consider, childish imitations — in form--of the May 
games ; though the amount of dumb show they entail, entitles them 
to a place in the dramatic section. 

But other games of this class, I am inclined to think, are survival? 
from very old and rudimentary dramas, invented and first performed 
by grown-up players. Many of them bear internal marks of age. 
The dramatic marriage is made by capture (p. 516), or by sale {ibid, 
notice the mediaeval character of some of the details here). The 
dramatic funeral is accompanied by dirges.^ Some of them throw a 
very striking light on local history. Ellesmere, whence we have the 
dramatic parley and fight between the marauding Hovers and the 
gaUant Guardian Soldiers (p. 518), was during the Middle Ages the 
site of one of the frontier castlea of the Marches, and the subject of 
many a claim and invasion on the part of the Welsh. The picture 
of the brave garrison scorning bribes is doubtless not less true to life 
than that in the next game (p. 519), where the warders of the robber 
and murderer coolly name their price and let the prisoner go. This 
incident, which comes from Clun, is highly characteristic of the state 
of the Marches in the sixteenth century, when between bribery and 
perjuiy it was almost impossible to get criminals punished, and 
Parliament had to pass special statutes to enable justice to be done.^ 
The game of ' Bell-horses ' (p. 520) does not cany us back quite 
so fietr, but it equally reproduces the local circumstances of its habitat^ 
Corve Dale. ' From the badness of the roads,' writes a correspondent, 
'all the traffic in some directions was carried on by pack-horses, 

^ Jenny Jones, by the way, must not be taken for a Welshwoman. I hare 
myeelf met with her in Northants, and the Countess Martinengo-Cesaresoo knows 
her in Easez. 

* Soe WaiOHT, History of Ludlow (1852), p. 876, etc. Clan is in the same 
neighbonrhood aa Presteign, which Bishop Lee in 1588 described as 'in the 
thickest of the thieves. ' 
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plodding in long strings through deep narrow roads, many of which 
still exist, though now hanlly nsod at all, and in many cases not 
eyen passabl& These trains of pack-animals carried bells, by the 
sound of which they cocdd follow each other in the dark winding 
ways they Imd. to trayerseL I am old enough to haye seen long 
trains of them, carrying charcoal and other burdens, picking their 
way through rocks and trees. The tinkling of the bells, the bridles 
oroamented with gay colours, the gipsy-like appearance of the men 
who walked with rather than drove them (for they were most kindly 
treated), made a very pleasing scene.* 

II L Obscure and Archaic Games. This section consists of ditty- 
games to which I cannot assign a rational meaning, nor even a 
common origin. They consist of song and action, rather than of 
song and dance : the songs are more obscure than usual, and the 
dialogues do not imply the assumption of any particular character. 
The element of winning or losing is absent, except in the yery 
rudimentary form of an actual physical struggle, as in ' Oranges and 
Lemons.' I am inclined to think that games of this kind are relics 
of magic rites, especiaUy as most of them bear some resemblance to 
the Thread-the-Needle and Tug-of-War ceremonial games practised 
on Shrove Tuesday. See aiUe^ pp. 319-323. 

IV, Games of Strife and Skilly chiefly played by boys. Here 
the element of contest, of loss or gain, comes uppermost, though 
something of a dramatic form may still be traced, where the principal 
player personates ' Boney,' a stag, etc. The use of implements of 
play (so to speak) — ^bats and balls — here comes in for the first time. 
The governing principle of this class of games is doubtless to be 
found in young men's natural delight in sportive trials of strength 
and skill Possibly too, in very early times, ideas of luck or of 
divination were involved in winning and losing.^ In a larger 
collection, this group of games would have many sul)diyLaion& 

Y. This section consists of indoor, or Christmas games^ as I 
venture to call them, for from what we know of the habits of out 
forefathers, there can be no doubt that since these games assumed 

^ See notice of Ba!l-p?ay at Easter, aiUe, p. 335. 
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their present shape they have always heen connected with this season 
of the year. The number of games contained in this class could of 
course have been very much increased, but I have confined myself to 
such as showed variants from their generally received form, and to 
such as I could positively assert to be now in use in rustic assemblies. 
In these games a distinctly mirthful character predominates, and 
the element of winning and losing has so strongly asserted itself, 
that humorous penalties are imposed on the losers, (xamee with 
forfeits attached to them are, I take it, in a decidedly late stage of 
development But I would point out that in Shropshire these 
standard Christmas games frequently preserve the archaic feature of 
an introductory or accompanying ' ditty.' ^ Even so modem an 
invention as card-playing has in some cases a ditty attached to it. 
Where a game involving loss and gain requires a word-formula 
teeompanying prescribed actions, we can hardly be far wrong in 
thinking that the element of magic has had a share in its composition. 
YI. Nursery and other trifling Games. I add these more for the 
sake of comparison with the collections of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
and Mr. Bobert Chambers, than for their own intrinsic value. And 
except where I have specially noted it, I cannot say that they are 
all distinctively Shropshire games, but only that I myself have been 
familiar with them from babyhood. Still, some of them seem to me 
worth notice. One (p. 529) consists of a dialogue framed on the 
famous cumulative tale of which the old woman whose pig wouldn't 
go through the stile is the English representative. (I have met a 
little Shropshire girl who could repeat this story from tradition, not 
from books.) The next following it is an extraordinary piece of 
popular satire on the customs and casuistry of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. And the divination-games, with which the series con- 
cludes, afibrd an illustration of the remark with which I began, that 

^ Ditty t in Shropshire, signifies a form <f words to he repeated : a charm, a 
jingle-rhyme, any woid-forniula, is a ditty. In making the following collection I 
frequently asked the children to tell me of ' games with ditties to them/ a request 
they nnderstood at once. The toords of a song, as distinguished from the air, 
may also be called a ditty, e. g. ' It was a pretty tune they [the morris-dancers] 
sang, but I could not make out what their ditty was.' I need make no apology 
for adopting a word so useful to the folk-lorist. 
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children's games keep alive the former practices of their elders, long 
after the latter have discarded them. 

It is of course impossihle to give all variants of the dittie& 

I. Choqal Games.^ 

1. ' OaU and beans and barley grato I * Form a ring, with one 
in the middle ; move slowly round, and ' suit the action to the words ' 
in italics. 

Chorus, ' Oats and beans and barley grow ! 
Oats and beans and barley grow ! 
Do you or I or any one know 
How oats and beans and barley grow t 
First the fiirmer iowt his seed, 
Then he i(and$ and takes his ease, 
Stamps his foot, and elaps his hands, 
Then tunu round to view the land. 

Waiting for a partner, waiting for a partner ! 
Open the ring and take one in 1 ' 

(Another girl erUen the ring, they doBe up and move round again,} 

Chorus, * Now you are married you mnst obey, 
You must be true to aJl you say, 
You must be kind, you must be good, 
And help your wife to chop the wood ! ' 

Hugh Weioocx. 

2. ' Oliver, Oliver, last in the ring ! ' Form a ring, and move 

round : 

Chwus, • OUver, Oliver, follow the King I 
Oliver, Oliver, last in the ring ! ' 

{They curtsey, or * douk down ' eUl together, and the one who is last has to 

tell her sweetheart* s name,) 

Chorus, ' Jim Burguin wants a wife, and a wife he shall have, 
NeUy he kissed at the back-cellar door, 
Nelly made a pudding, she made it over sweet. 
She never stuck a knife in till he came home at night, 
So next Monday morning is our wedding-day, 
The bells they shall ring, and the music shall play f 
Oliver, Oliver, follow the King.' {da capo,) 

Bebrinoton. 

•■^-^^^^^^— — ^i^^^^^.^— ^^^^^^^■^^.'^■^■^^^^~~^^~^^^^^^^~^"^^"^^^^^^^^^~~^.~"^^"^^^^^— ^^^-^—^-^^1—^— ^.^ 

^ In place of giving particular references to parallel games, I will here 
mention the collections of games which I have consulted, and among which 
narallels of most of the following may be found : Brand's Antiquities ; Strutt's 
Bp(yrts and Pastimes; Halliwell's Popular Bhymcs qf England, and Nursery 
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3. 'Salii/fJSally Water,^ A nng, one girlkneels disconsolately 
in the middle. 

Ck^fnu, ' Sally, Sally Water, come sprinkle your pan (or, plants), 
For down in the meadows there lies a young man. 
Rise, Sally, rise {ths ritet), and don't you look sad, 
For you shall have a husband, good or bad. 
Choose you one, choose yon two. 
Choose the fairest you can see 1 ' 

They stand still, and Sally chooses, {saying ^at Market Drayton — 

'The fairest one as I can see. 
Is Jenny Wood,^ pray come to me ! ') 

Chorus. ' Now you are married, I wish you good joy, 
First a girl and then a boy,' 
Seven yean now, and seven to come. 
Take her and kiss her, and send her off home.' 

( They kiss, and the first girl takes a place in the ring, the second kneels 

down, and the chorus begins again,) Couuovf. 

4. Another yeision of Sally Water : played as before. 

Chorus, * On the carpet you ahall kneel, 

Where the grass grows fresh and green ; 
Stand up, stand up, on your pretty feet, 
And show me the one you love so sweet.* 

(Saily chooses, and the game continues as be/ore.) 

Bekrinotok. 

5. Another yersion. See the ballad of the ' Disdainful Lady.' 

Chorus. ' Here stands a lady on a mountain^ 
Who she is I do not know ; 
AU as she wants is gold and silver ; 

All as she wants is a nice young man. 
Choose you east, and choose you west. 
Choose you the one as you love best.' 
(She chooses, and chorus continues,) 

Bhymes of England ; Chambers's Popular Mymes of Scotland (Vol. VII. of 
Select Writings); Folk-Lore Record, Vol. III. pt. ii p. 168 ; Und. IV. 173, and 
V. 36 ; Folk-Lore Journal, VoL I. p. 884 ; and especially VoL II. p. 243. 

> The game is played by girls only, now-a-days. 

* They say in Shropshire, that it is well for a girl to come first, to mend the 
stockings. This Ime is sometimes varied at Edgmond to, ' Your father and your 
mother shall never pass by ;' and is followed at Chirbury by ' Father is willing 
to pay.' Notice that the marriage contract is represented as terminable in seven 
years. This is the most popular game of all : and a correspondent writes, 
' The fame of Sally Water is world-wide : my daughter used to play it in New 
Zealand twenty years ago.' 
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< Now Sally's got mairied we wish her good joy, 
First a girl and then a boy ; 
Twelve months a*ter a son and da'ter, 
Pray young couple, kiss together 1 ' 

(They kisa, and ScUly returns to (he ring.) 

Berrikoton. 

6. * Green graveV Apparently played something like Wall- 

flowers (No. 13). The air as sung by Eliza Wliarton, a gipsy child, 

vrUi be found among the music. 

* Green gravel, gi-een gravel, the grass is so green. 
The fairest young lady that ever was seen ; 
I'll wash you la milk, 
And rU clothe you with silk. 

And I'll write down your name with a gold pen and ink. 
O Sally, O Sally, your true love is dead, 
He's sent you a letter to turn round your head.' ^ 

Bebrington. Obwbstrt. 

7. ' The tnnd, wind blows.' The players form a ring with one 

girl in the middle, and move round. 

Chorus, * The wind, wind blows, and the rain, rain goes, 
And the clouds come gathering from the aky t 
AnnU JHngley't Yetj very pretty. 
She is a girl of a noble city, 
She's the girl of one, two, three, 
Pray come tell me whose she'll be ! ' 

( They pause ; she beckons one from the ring, or a player volunteers, ) 

* Johnny Tildesley says he loves her, 

{All the boys are fighting for her. 
All the girls think nothing of her. 
Let the boys say what they will, 
Johnny TildesUifs got her stilL 

' He takes her by the lily-white hand. 

And leads her over the water. 
Gives her kisses one, two, three, 
Mrs. Dinyle^s daughter 1 ' 

(The pair kiss and part : emd the game begins again.) 

Berringtox.* 



^ I am inclined to think this but a fragment of some dramatic game like 
the Swedish ' Fair Gundela,' in Halliwell^ Popular lUtymes, p. 122. 

The Oswestry version gives the real name of the girl-player in *he last line 
but one. Jiesta is inserted as a probable name in the copy sent to me. 

» The above was taken down at EccleshaU, Staflfordshire : the children at 
Berrington could not remember the whole of it The air is given infra. 
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8. ' Walking up the green grass.* I cannot say exactly how this is 

played, whether a ring is formed or not^ but it gives the idea that a 

knot of young men choose one out of a group of girls and parade her 

round the dancing-green, singing as they go. 

CKorutm 'Walking up the green grass, 
A dost, a dnst, a duat ! 
We want a pretty maiden 
To walk along with us.' 

{Take a girl by the hand, and walk up the ground.) 

Chorui. [' We'll take this pretty maiden, 

We'll take her by the hand,] ^ 
She shall go to Derby, 

And Derby is the land ! 
She shall have a duck, my dear. 

She shall have a drake, 
She shall have a'nice young man, 

A-fighting for her sake I 
Suppose this young man was to die. 

And leave the poor girl a widow ; 
The bells would ring and we should sing, 

And all clap hands together 1 ' Bekkinoton. 

9. ' Uncle John is ill in bed.* A ring, moving round. 

' Uncle John is ill in bed, 

What shall I send him f 
Three good wishes and three good kisses 

And a race of ginger. 
Who shaU I send it by f 

By the carrier's daughter ; 
Catch her by the lily-white hand 

And carry her over the water.' 

(They itoop dovm, and the Uut must tell her eweethearfa name.) 

Sally goes a-oourting night and day, 

Hiatal, whistal, by her side, 

Johnny Everall by her side. Shbewsbubt. Chulburt. 

10. Ring o^ roses, A ring, moving round, till the kst line, when 

they stand and imitate sneezing. 

Chorus. * A ring, a ring o' roses, 
A pocket-full o' posies ; 
One for Jack and one for Jim and one for little Moses I 

A-tisha ! a-tisha ! a-tisha ! ' Ck>XXON. 

> Supplied from Chambbbs's Popular Shynus, p. 275. A variant of a game 
described in Haluwbll's Nursery Rhymes, p. 126, as played like 'Three 
Dukes oat of Spain.' 
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At Edgmondy where this game is a favourite with very little 
children, the last line runs, ' A curchey in, and a curchej out, and a 
curchey all together,' curtseying accordingly. 

11. The Jolly Miller, The players form a circle, not hand in 
hand, hut in pairs, arm in arm : the * miller ' stands alone in the 
middle. 

Chorus, ' There was a jolly miller, and he liyed by himself. 

As the wheel went round he made his wealth (read, pelf) ; 
One hand in the hopper and one in the bag, 
As the wheel went round he made his Grab ! ' 

The Miller seizes a girl from among the couples, a scuffle of 
changing partners ensues, and the one left partnerless hecomes the 
^filler. OswBSTRT. Ellesmsbs. 

12. Kias-in'the-ring, There are two varieties of this. Sometimes 
the two players pursue one another in and out of the ring, running 
under the uplifted hands of the players who compose it: the 
pursuer carefully keeping on the track of the pursued, as the right 
to a kiss U forfeited if a mistake is made. The children — who 
omit the kissing — call this Cat-and-Mouse. At other times, as soon 
as the pkyer going round the ring has dropped the handkerchief on 
the shoulder of the girl he chooses, hoth players run opposite ways 
outside the ring, each trying to be the first to regain the starting* 
point. If the one who was chosen gets there first, no kiss can be 
claimed. It is often called 'Drop-handkerchief from the signal 
for the chase. The following ' ditties ' are repeated by the player 
going round the ring to make his selection : 

'I wrote a letter to my love and on the way I lost it. Some one has 
picked it up. Not you, not yon (etc.), but Tou 1 ' HucH Wsnlock. 

' I lost my supper last night, and the night before. 
And if I lose it this night, I shall never have it no more.' 

BSBBINOTOir. 

' IVe come to boirow the riddle ' ("> sieve). 
An», ' There's a big hole in the middle.' — 

' IVe come t« borrow the hatchet.' 
Ana. * Come after me and catch it ! ' {she runs). Ohibbubt. 

13. Wallflowers, The players form a ring and move round. 
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Chorus. ' Wall-flowen, wall-flowers, growing np bo high ! 

We shall all be maidens, [and so] we shall all die ! ^ 

Excepting Alice GiUiru, she is the youngest flower. 

She can hop, and she can skip, and she can play the hour ! ' 

Three and four, and four and five, 

Tom your hack to the wall-side ! ' 
Or— 

* She can dance and she can sing, 

She can play on the tambourine I 

Fie, fie ! fie, for shame ! 

Turn your back upon the game ! ' 

Alice Oittins turns her back to the inside of the ring and 
continues the game facing outwards, and they repeat the dance and 
Bong, naming the next youtigest girl, and so on till all the party have 
their backs to the middle, when they go through them all again, till 
every girl faces inwards again. At Wenlock instead of this they 
summon each in turn to face inwards by adding to the chorus : 

' Alice I your true love will send you a letter to turn round your head ! ' 

Ellesmebe, Bebrington, Wenlock. 

14. I cannot describe the game which accompanies this ditty. 

' Hopping in the garden, 
Skipping o*er the sea, 
If you want a bonny lass, 
Piay take me ! ' Oswestet. 

15. Bobby Bingo. (Cf. the Lay of St. Gengulphus, Ingoldsly 
Legends,) Thb and the following are the only games of this series 
of which the subject is not courtship. A ring is formed with one 
player in the middle : they dance. 

Choru9. ' A farmer's dog lay on the floor, 
And Bingo was his name, 1 
B, i, n, g, o, B, i, n, g, o ! 
And Bingo was his name, t ' 

The girl in the middle then cries, B ! and signals to another, who says, 1 1 
the next to her N, the third O, the fourth ' ! his name was Bobby Bingo ! * 
Whoever makes a mistake, takes the place of the girl in the middle. 

^ Maidens i" 'old maids.' 'We all shall have the measles, and nerer 
neyer die ! ' runs the Berrington yariant ! The fabove is collated from three 
copies. 

* ' She can turn the handle-stick ! ' ( Wenlock,) 

LL 
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2nd chorus as hrfore, ' The fftrmer likes a glass of beer, 

I think he calls it Stingo 1 
8, t,i, n,g, o, S,t,i,n, g, ol 
I think he calls it Stingo 1 
Girls in turn. S, t, i, n, g, O 1 I think he calls it Stingo I * 

Mabket Dbatton, Ellssmebs, Oswestbt. 

16. 'A'Jiunting we will go^^ Ko ring; the players maicli two 

and two along the play-ground, and at the end turn from each 

other to right and left ; the two lines march to the other end and 

meet agaiui as in the country-dance Sir Roger de Coverlet/. 

Chorus. * A-hunting we will go, 
A-hunting we will go f 
We'll catch a little fish, 
And put him in a dish. 
And never let him go ! ' Ellesmbbe. 

11. Dramatic and Dialogue Games. 

1. (On the Life of Woman.) Girls stand in a circle, not taking 
liands, but acting and singing as they move round. 

* When I was a nanghty girl, a nanghty girl, a naughty girl, 
When I was a naughty girl, a-this a- way went I ! 
And a-this a-way, and a-that a-way, 
And a-this a-way, and a-that a-way, 
And a-this a-way, and a-that a-way. 

And a-this a-way went I ! ' 

The series differs in different places. 

' When I was a good girl, etc. a-this a-way went I (walks demurely). 
When I was a naughty girl (puts finger on lip). 
When I went courting (walk two and two, arm in arm). 
When I got married (holds out her di^ess). 
When I had a baby (pretends to hush it). 
When the baby cried (whips it). 
When the baby died (cries).' Bebbinoton. 

' When I was a naughty girl (pretends to tear her clothes). 
When I went to school (pretends to carry a book-bag). 
When I went a courting (walks in pairs, side by side). 
When I got married (the same, arm in arm). 
When I had a baby (hushes it). 
When the baby fell sick (pats it on the back). 

When my baby did die (covers her face with a handkerchief, see p. SOI). 
When my husband fell sick (pats her chest). 
When my husband did die (cries and ' makes dreadful work *). 
When I was a widow (puts on a handkerchief for a widow's veil). 
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Then I took in washinj; (imitates a Unndreas). 

Then my age was a hundred and four, and a-this a-way went I, etc. 
(hobbles along and finally falls down).' Mabk£T Dbayton. 

* First I was a school-maid, a school-maid, how happy was I ! 
And a-this a-way, and a-that a-way went 1 1 
And then I got married (etc.), how happy was 1 1 (etc.) 
And then I had a baby, how happy was I ! 
And then my hnsband died, how sorry was I ! 
And then I married a cobbler, how happy was 1 1 
And then the baby died, how sorry was 1 1 
And then I married a soldier, how happy was 1 1 
And then he bought me a donkey, how happy was 1 1 
And then the donkey throwed me, how sorry was I ! 
And then I was a washing-maid, how happy was I ! 
And then my life was ended, how sorry was I ! ' Chibbxtbt. 

2. (Mother and Daughters.) One girl personates the Mother ; 

the rest, as the Daughters, stand in a row facing her. Each side 

advances while speaking and retires while the opposite side is 

speaking. (Collated from the three variants.) 

Daughters, ' Mother, please bny me a milking-can, 

A milking-can, a milking-can 1 
Mother, please buy me a miUdng-can, 

With a humpty-dumpty-daisy ! ^ 
Mother, Where's the money to come from, to come from t etc. 
DaughUr$, Sell my &ther's feather-bed, etc. 
Mother, Where's your father going to lie ? 
D, Lie on the footman's bed. 

M, Where's the footman going to lie ! 

D. Lie in the cowshed. 

M, Where's the cows going to lie t 

D, Lie in the pig-sty. 

M. Where's the pig going to lie t 

2). Lie in the dolly-tub. 

M, And what am I to wash in ! 

2). Wash in a thimble. 

M, A thimble wunna hold a cap. 

2>. Wash in an egg-shell. 

M, An egg-shell wunna hold a shirt 

D, Wash by the river-side. 

M. Suppose the clothes should float away I 

D, Get a boat and fetch them back. 

M, Suppose the boat should overthrow f 

D, Serve you right for going after them ! ' 

(The Mother ehatee her undutiful daughters with a ^iek.) 

Bebbinotok, Oswestrt, Cbibbubt. 

^ The Chirbury ' burden ' is ' A rea, a ria, a rosea.' 

L L 2 
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3. (Marriage.) (i.) Nuts in May. The players form two rows 
facing each other, advancing and retiring alternately. They draw a 
boundary-lino on the ground between them. 

lat Party. * Here we come gathering nuts in May, 

Nuts in May, nuts in May ! 
Here we come gathering nuts in May, 

On a cold and frosty morning 1 
2fid Party. And who have you come to gather away ! 

To gather away, to gather away, etc. 
ltt» We have come to gather Miss Maud away, etc. 
2nd. And who will yon send to fetch her away t 
Ist. We'll send Corny Rogers to fetch her away.' 

( The two players named, stand icUk their feet touching the houndary'Vuirk^ 
and pull against each other, assisted hy those behind, till the attaeking party have 
succeeded or failed in draggijig the girl they ask for over to their side.) 

Wknlock, Condovkr, Ellesmbrb, Market Drayton. 

(ii.) The KnifjJds out of Spain. Three players (or sometimes only 
one) are chosen to represent the Knights ; the rest, who must be an 
uneven number, stand in a row facing them, and the parties adyance 
and retire alternately as before. 

\st Party. ' Here domes Three Knights all ont of »^pain, 

A-courting of your daughter Jane. 
2nd Party. My daughter Jane she is too young, 

81ie can't abide your flattering tongue. 
Ist. If she be young or she he old, 

She for her beauty must be sold. 
2nd. Go back, go back, you Spanish Knight, 

And rub your spurs till they are bright. 
1st. My spurs are bright and richly wrought. 

And in this town they were not bought. 

And in this town they sha*n't be sold, 

Neither for silver nor for gold. 
2nd. Walk up the kitchen and down the hall, 

And choose the fairest of us alL 
1st, Madams, to you I bow and bend, 

I take you for my dearest friend ; 

You are two beauties, I declare. 

So come along with me, my dear.' 

{The girl at each end <^ the long row goes over to the Knights, and the game 
is repeated with fixe, seven, etc. Knights. The last who is left takes the Knight's 
part in the next game. Thus at Edgmond : but in some places the Knights call 
one girl only by name eaeh time.) Common. 
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(iiL) * Here comes Three Dvkes a-riding.* A variant of the last. 

IH Party, ' Hero comes Three Dukes a-riding, a-riding, 

With a ransome dansome day ! 
2nd Party. Pray what is your intent, sirs, intent, sirs f 

With a ransome dansome day ! 
IsL My intent is to marry, to marry ! 

2nd, Will yoa marry one of my daughters, my daughters- 

laL You are as stiff as pokers, as pokers ! 

2nd. We can bend like you, sir, like you, sir ! 

lat. You're all too black and too blowsy, too blowsy,^ 

For a dilly-dally officer I 
2nd» Good enough for you, sir I for you, sir ! 

1st, If I must have any, I will have this, 

So come along, my pretty miss ! ' Chirbubt. 

4. (Burial.) Jenny Jones. Two parties of play era, in rows 
facing each other, advancing and retiring. 

1st Party. * Fre come to see how Jenny Jones is to-day. 

2nd Party. You can't see her, she's washing. 

1st. I've come to see how Jenny Jones is to-day. 

2nd, You can't see her, she's Irdnlng (she's starching, she's brew* 

ing, she's baking, successively). 
1st. I're come to see how Jenny Jones is to-day. 

2nd. You can't see her, she's ill (then she's worse). 

1st. I've come to see how Jenny Jones is to-day. 

2nd. You can't see her, she's dead 1 ' 

{7%ey kneel and ery. 'And then we carry Jenny Jones otU, and lay ker 
dawn in the comer, and then tee sing to her. '} 

Chorus. ' There's red for the soldiers, 
Blue for the sailors, 
White for the angels (for the baby, Chirbury, see p. 301), 
And black for the mourners.* 

Bebrikoton. Chikburt. 

5. (Border Warfare.) * We are the Rovers.* Two sets of players 
arranged in lines, advancing and retiring as before. The copy sent 

1 A Lancashire version (1820-80) adds after this line, 'With your golden 
chains about your necks.' It was there acted with much energy, and gestures 
and tones of servility, scorn, etc. The burden evidently represented a flourish 
of trumpets : 

' Here comes Three Dukes a-riding. 

With a rancy tancy terry boy's horn 1 
Here comes Three Dukes a-riding. 
With a rancy tancy tee ! ' 
The concluding lines of the version in the text come from Ellesmere. 
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me gives exactly tlie $ame refrain to the speeches of each party : bat 
as it is evident that one side represents marauding invaders, and the 
other the defending garrisoni I have veutared to alter a word or 
two, as marked. 

\ai Party, * We aie coming to take your land. 

We are the Roven ! 
We are coming to take your land, 

[Though you] are the Guardian SoldieiB ! 
2nd Fariy. We don't care for your men nor you, 

[Though you] are the Rovers ! 
We don't care for your men nor you. 

For we are the Guardian Soldiers ! 
\ti Forty. We will send our dogs to bite, 

We are the RoveiB ! (etc.) 
Siki Forty, We don't care for your dogs nor you (etc), 

For we are the Guardian Soldiers ! 
lit Will you have a glass of wine I 

(We are the Rovers !) 
Will you have a glass of wine f 

For respect of Guardian Soldiers ! 
2ndL K glass of wine won't serve us all (etc). 

For we are the Guardian Soldiers ! 
IjC. Will a barrel of beer then serve you all T (etc) 

[As you] are the Guardian Soldiexs ! 
Tnd, A barrel of beer won't serve us all (etc), 

For we're gallant Guardian Soldiers. 
\mL We will send our blue-coat men. 

We are the Rovers (etc) 
29ii. We don't fear your blue-coat men (etc). 

For we are the Guardian Soldiers ! 
\d. We will send our red-coat men. 

We are the Rovers ! (etc) 
2iii. We don't mind your red- coat men (etc). 

For we are the Guardian Soldiers ! 
liL Are you ready for a fight T 

(We are the Rovers), etc 
29U2. Tes, we are ready for a fight (etc). 

For we are the Guardian Soldiers ! ' 

(TKi two parties JlghL) Ellesmk&e. 

6. (Prisoners.) (i.) Gay Ladies. The following is evidently two 

games confused together. The players form a ring, moving round 

as they sing the chorus ; two players outside the ring ran roand it^ 

singing the ' verse part' ^ 

P I have heard ' London Bridge is broken down. Dance over my Lady Lea,* 
etc, sung in Kent — ^W. W. S.] 
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Fene. 'Over London Bridge we go, over London Bridge wo go, over 
London Bridge we go. 

Gay ladies, gay ! 
Chorus. London Bridge is broken down, London Bridge is broken down 

(etc.), 

Gay ladies, gay I 
yerte. Build it np with lime and sand (etc.)i 

Gay ladies, gay ! 
Chorui, Lime and sand will wasli away (etc.)i 

Gay ladies, gay ! 
yene* Boild it up with penny loaves (etc.)f 

Gay ladiesi gay ! 
Cliorus, Penny loaves ^U get stole away (etc.)f 

« Gay ladies, gay I 

(One qf the two vene-nngers goes within the ring : her companion^ outside, 

continues the part, ) 

Verse. 0, what has my poor prisoner done T (etc.) 

Gay ladies, gay ! 
(Huirus. Robbed A house and killed a man I (etc. ) 

Gay ladies, gay i 
Verse, What will yoa have to set her free f (etc) 

Gay ladies, gay ! 
Chorus. Fourteen pounds and a wedding gown (etc.), 

Gay ladies, gay ! 
Verse, Stamp your foot and let her go ! (etc) 

Gay ladies, gay 1 ' 

( The prisoner is released. ) Qusv, 

(ii) Uie Bull in tJie Bam.^ The players form a ring ; one player 
in the middle called the Bull, one outside called the King. 

Bull, * Where is the key of tbe barn-door f 
Chorus, Go to the next door neighbour 1 

* The Bull in the Bam was the name of a place on the outskirts of Frank- 
well (a suburb of Shrewsbury, beyond the Welsh Bridge), the site of which is 
now only to be identified by an inscription on a pillar beside a well in a garden : 
but up to 1824 it was fenced round with a strong yew-hedge. According to 
(hoen and Blaheu^y, it occupied the desecrated site of St. Cadogan's Chapel, on 
which a fort was erected in the Civil Wars : but others say it only stood near 
it. It was a public-house (or perhaps only a pleasure-garden), which, from a 
passage in Gough*s History of Myddle (p. 113), seems to have been resorted to 
at the end of the seventeenth centuiy for irregular marriages. (Were those 
among the supposed privileges of Frankwell, the Fraunehe ville beyond the 
walls of Shrewsbury, the substantial trading franchises of which existed up to 
1835 1) See Salopian Shreds and Patches, 5th January, 1876 ; 6th March, 1878 ; 
and 28th July, 1880 : Owen and Blaxswat, History ef Shrewsbury, Vol. 
II. p. 465. 
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King^ SHe left the key in the church-door. 
Bull Steel or iron ? ' 

{Forces his way out <^ the ringt and whoever catches him becomes BtUL) 

BSBRINOTON. 

7. (Packhorses.) Bell-horses. The players form long trams, 
marching and singing. 

* Bell-horses, bell-horses, what time of day T ' 

* One o'clock, two o'clock, three, and away I * 
' Bell-horses, bell-horses, what time of day T ' 

' Two o'clock, three o'clock, four, and away 1 ' etc 
{FinaJly.) * Five o'clock, six o'clock, now time to stay 1 * 

(TAsj/ s(and^ ami begin again as btfore.) Stanton Lacet, 

8. (Rol>l>crs,) (i.) Shepherd and Sheep. One player is chosen to 
Ih) tho Shepherd, another the Thief, and the rest the Sheep, w ho are 
nrmugiHl in a long row. The Shepherd pretends to be asleep ; the 
Thiof tnkixa away one of the Sheep and hides it ; he then says : 

7'A ♦•/. • Sht»plierdy, ahepherdy, count yonr sheep I * 

Sh,\o\t'td. « I can't come now, I'm fast asleep.' 
7'A I,/; * ] f you don't come now, they'll all be gone^ 

So sh^phezdy, ahepherdy, come along ! ' 

Tho Sht phorvl counts the sheep, and missing one, asks where it 
i» gvui^ Tho Thiol sa^•«, « It is gone to get fat ! ' The Shepherd 
g\HNS to jjot p a^ciin, and tho same performance is repeated till all. the 
»hivp aro hiddou ; tho Shepherd g^^es in search of them, and when 
found thoY join him in tho pursuit of the Thiet Oswestrt. 

(\l) 'My /V/^ sl>fo/ H>use: or, ^ffen ajuJ Chickens.* One girl 
r«»pr\v^nt3 tho Fox» another the Hen, the leet the Chickena. The 
Hen crouche. down, ami tho Chickens close up round her, holding 
tho hem of her ^.vwn. Tho Fox walks round the group. 

F 1. * Who IS «»nMg round mr fine stony hooae ? ' 

i\-. U^ttly l>ti,Uy Plui^^x' 

F m. * lVu*t tak^ any of my fine chicks.* 

>V«x. * ^hJy this one, O ! * 

The Fox tiikes a>YaT a chickea and hides it. Kepeat till all 
g'>uo, auvl the lieu nwcue* them and chiises the Fox* 

Fi rjBWTmg, etc 
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(iii.) Two parties stand in line, facing each other. 

1st Party. ' Black horn ! ' 

2nd Party. \ Butter-milk and barley-corn I ' 

\8t, ' How many sheep have you to-day ! ' 

2nd. ' More than you can catch away ! ' 

A rush, each player tries to poll an opponent over to his side. 

Whichever ohtains most captives is the winner. Ellesmere. 

IIL Obsoure and Arghaio Games. 

1. \Draw a bucket o' tccUer.* Two girls face each other, holding 

each other bj both hands. Two others face each other, holding both 

hands across the other two. They see-saw backwards and forwards, 

singing : 

•Draw, draw, water, 
For my lady's daughter ; 
One in a rush, 
Two in a bush, 
Pretty my lady, pop under the bush I * 

One girl gets inside the enclosing hands, and they repeat till all 

four have * popped under/ when they * jog ' up and down till they 

fall on the floor 1 At Ellesmere only tico girls join hands, and as 

many ' pop under ' as they can encircle. Berrington. Ellesmere. 

2. ' Wind-up Jack,* This b the closing game of any play-time, 
and was played before ' breaking-up ' at a boys' school at Shrews- 
bury, 1850-56. The players form a line hand in hand, the tallest 
at one end, who stands still ; the rest walk round and round him 
or her, saying, 'Wind-up Jack I Wind-up Jack I * (or at Ellesmere, 
'Boll up the tobacco-box'), till 'Jack' is completely imprisoned. 
They then * jog up and down,' crying, ' A bundle o' rags, a bundle 
o' rags ! * Berrington. Ellesmere. 

3. ' Three days' holidays.* This game and the next are varieties 
of the common * Oranges and Lemons.' Two players hold up their 
joined hands, the rest pass under one by one, repeating, ' Three days' 
holidays, three days' holidays I ' ^ They pass under a second time, 
all repeating, ' Bumping day, bumping day ! ' the two leaders striking 
each player on the back in passing. The third time they say, 
'Catch, catch, catch/ and the leaders catch the last in the train 

' Holidays anciently consisted of three days : as at Easter and Whitsuntide 
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between their arms. He has the choice of * stiawbemes or grapes 1 ' 
and iB placiHl behind one of the leaders, according to his answer. 
When all have Uien ' caught/ the two parties pnll against each other. 

Bebbinoton. 

3. BarUy BnJje, or» * Hs>w many miles to BmMhwryV is played 

in two ways. First ; two plaras, the Bridge-keepers, join hands 

and hold up their arms, and after going through the dialogue below, 

the long train of |>Urers pass under; the Bridge-keepers catch the 

last comer, and phce her K^hind coe of (h«m, and so on till all the 

players an? caii^at, when the two parties pall again^ each other * to 

see which can bre.tk the brlvl^.* ^ZLUBsaoM.) Second ; the whole 

number of players ^usd in two rows fiiciac ekrh odnei; CBclt plajer 

joiuiug huivU wiUi the cnie c:*pc«£:& Tbtf puir afi the lover end 

pkirloT with the p&ir as t2xe to cv i2>I :2iL'n nn onder the extended 

arais of the ockersv rweiris^ ;a".iarps co. t2ii3 aatix as taej go, till 

ther reJLch tlie u^ per eric, aac >»o.cte :ie vp wopLd ia :hefr taza. 

C * Hiv 3U3T aiilaei % . ^$aaj.irr ' 

-i I*. * F.'arH.vpj *a»t ten.' •- r * '•.*▼ mles aoi 

«i UL ^ Ciu T*?^^ uri j«iL < wvo. 

■U «.^ -^ "*• '>^« w 
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repeated by all, they skip forward, and then skip back again, ^t 

the end of the last line they turn themselves about without loosing 

hands.' 

' Betsy Blae came all in black, 
Silver battons down her back. 
Every button cost a crown. 
Every lady tnm around. 
Alligoshi, alligoshee, 
Turn the bridle over my knee.* 

MlDDLBTON, NEAB ChIBBUBT. 

lY. Games of Strife and Skill. 

1. Hide and seek has been described at p. 222. 

2. Stag-warning. One boy is chosen stag ; he runs about the 
playground with his clasped hands held palms together in front of 
him, trying to tick ( = touch) others. Each whom he touches 
joins hands with him and they run together in an ever-lengthening 
chain, sweeping the playground from end to end, the boys at each 
end of the chain ' ticking ' others with their disengaged hands, till all 
are caught but one, who becomes the next ' stag.' The stag gives 
notice of his start by exclaiming : 



Or, 



' Stag-warning, stag-warning, 
Come out to-moitow morning ! ' Shbewsbubt. 

' Stag a-rag a-roming, 
Very frosty morning ! 

What I cannot catch to-night 111 catch to-morrow morning ! ' 

Chibbubt. 

3. Pu89y, commonly called Fuss-in-the-comer. The players 
place themselves each in some ' coign of vantage,' as the play place 
allows; one player in the middle is 'out.' Those in the comers 
change places with each other at choice, calling, ' Fuss, puss, puss,' 
to attract each other's attention* The one who is out watches his 
opportunity to slip into a vacant comer, and oblige some one else to 
be * out' A favourite game in the streets of Market Drattok. 

4. Tom Tiddler's Ground ia played at Chirbury under the name 
of ' Boney ' = Bonaparte 1 one boy taking possession of a certain 
area, and the othen trespassing on it, saying, 'I am on Boney 's 
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ground/ If they are caught there, thej are put ' in prison ' till 
released hy a touch from a comrade. 

5. Prison Bars, This ^as once a favourite game among young 
men in Korth Shropshire (and Cheshire). It iras played yearly at 
Korton-in-Hales Wakes, and the winning party were decorated with 
ribbons. Men-servants, in the last century, were wont to ask a 
day's holiday to join or witness a game of prison-bars, arranged 
beforehand as a cricket-match might be; see Byejones, 2nd May, 
1883. The doggerel verses which celebrated a game played by the 
tradesmen of Ellesmere (married v. single), in 1764, were inserted in 
Salopian Shreds and Patches^ 29th April, 1885. A form of the 
game still survives there among the school-children, under the name 
of ' Prison Birds.' The Birds airange themselves in pairs behind 
each other, facing a large stone or stump placed at some little 
distance. Before them, also facing the stone, stands one player, 
called the Keeper. When he calls, * Last pair out 1 ' the couple next 
behind him run to the stone and touch hands over it. If they can 
do so without being touched by the Keeper, they are free, and 
return to a position behind the other birds; but any one whom 
he touches must remain behind the stone ' in prison.' Ellesmsrb. 

6. TuUhall 1 / as played at a young ladies' school at Shiff nal fifty 
years ago. The players stood together in their * den,' behind a line 
marked on the ground, all except one, who was ' out,' and who stood 
at a distance and threw the ball to them. One of the players in the 
den then hit back the ball with the palm of the hand, and imme- 
diately ran to one of three brick-bats, called ' tuts ' — ^which were set 
up at equal distances on the ground, in such positions that a player 
ranning past them all would describe a complete circle by the time 
phe returned to the den. The player who was * out ' tried to catch 
the ball and to hit the runner with it while passing from one ' tut ' 
to another. If she succeeded in doing so, she took her place in the 
den, and the other went 'out' in her stead. This game is very 
nearly identical with ' rounders.' Shiffnau 

1 [Tut, a prominence, from A. S. tdtian, whence also £. tout, q. v. — 
W. W. S.] 
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7. BusoHind'handy : a local name for hockey, which was formerly 
a very popular game among the young men of Shbewsbury aud 
Much Wbnlooil Called simply Bandy at Ludlow and Newport 

8. Trib-and'knurr^ otherwise dog-stick : local names for ' knurr 
and spell/ a superior form of trap-ball. The ' knurr ' is a hard wooden 
ball; the 'trib' (trap) the receptacle in which it is placed; the 
* dog-stick ' (the ' spell ') the sort of club with which it is struck. 
The player who succeeds in sending the ball to the greatest distance 
in a given number of strokes is the winner. Formerly the favourite 
pastime of the young men on Shrove Tuesday. 

Kbwport ; cf. Knurl in Word-Book. 

y. Christmas Oaves. 

1. A variant of BUnd-man^s-Buff, A player having been blind- 
folded, the rest say, 

* Come, shepherd, come shepherd, and connt your sheep.' 
Afu, * I canna come now, for I'm fast asleep.' 

Players, ' If you don't come now they'll all be gone.' 
Blindman. * What's in my way ? ' 
Players, * A bottle of hay. ' 
Blindinan, 'Am I over it I ' {Be runs c^ier the rest,) Sh&swsbubt. 

2. Hide and Seek. When this is played by hiding some small 

article, instead of one of the players^ the signal for the search is 

sometimes given by calling : 

' Hot beans and batter 1 
Please to come to sapper 1 ' Much Wenlock. 

3. The Loit Slipper, commonly called ' Hunt the Slipper.' The 
players sitting crosa-Iegged on the floor represent cobblers, and the 
player seeking the slipper personates a customer who has left his 
shoe to be mended and wants it again. Each player to whom he 
applies answers that ' it has been sent next door,' and it la passed 
secretly from one to another while he is parleying about it 

Ellesmerb. 

4. Snap-tongs, called in other circles Magic Music, or Musical 
Chairs, la thus played. Eive players take part : four chairs are set 
in the middle, and one of the players, who holds a pair of tongs, 
desires the others to dance round them till the clock strikes a certain 
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hour, which is done bj snapping the tongs together so many tnnes. 
While they dance, a chair is taken away, and the player who cannot 
find a seat has to become the ' snap-tongs ' next time. Ellesmbbb., 

5. Tlie Old Soldier. One player personates an Old Soldier, and 
begs of all the others in turn. Whoever uses the word Yes or No 
(.some add Eed or Bine) in answering him, must pay a forfeit This 
favourite old game gives scope for great ingenuity on the part of th6 
beggar, and ' it seems not improbable ' (to use a time-honoured anti- 
quarian phrase !) that the expression ' to come the old soldier over a 
person ' may allude to it. Ellbsmeris. 

6. Buff. So many Shropshire correspondents mention this 
favourite fireside game that I must be forgiven for inserting it, 
though I think it must be universally known. The players are 
seated in a circle, and each in turn goes through the following 
dialogue with his left-hand neighbour. 

\at Player ^ thumping the floor with a stick. ' Ejiick, knock 1 ' 
^nd Ditto. * Who's there I ' 



lai. 


•Bnff.' 




2nd, 


'What says Buff?' 




\nU 


* Buff says Buff to all his men, 
And I say Buff to you again ! ' 




2nd. 


* Methinks Buff smUes ? ' 




\st. 


' Buff neither laughs nor smiles, 
But looks in your face 
With a comical grace. 






And delivers the staff to you again ! ' 


^ (Jianding U oner). 



The object of all the players is to make ' BufiT' smile while going 
through this absurdity, as if he does, he must pay a forfeit 

Common. 

7. ' Crying the weda,' as redeeming the forfeits is called in West 
Shropshire ( Word'Book)^ deserves a few words. The task imposed 
is either something apparently impossible, which taxes the ingenuity 
of the player, such as the command to ' bite an' inch off the poker,' 
performed by biting at the distance of an inch away from the poker ; 
or else it is designed to make the victim ridiculous, as when he is 

1 [' But strokes his face 
With a very good grace. 
And delivers the staff to you, sir ! *— W. W. S.] 
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made to lie on his back on the floor with his arms extended^ and 

declare : 

*HereIlie! 
The length of a looby, 
The breadth of a booby, 
And three parts of a jackass ! ' [' loggerhead.'— W. W. S.] 

8. Card-games are a favourite amusement at rustic evening- 
parties, and some of the popular games are peculiar to such asscmhlies. 
There is the universal ' all-fours/ and another quaint species of the 
mildest whist^ known as ' Bold Davy/ where the first player, as he 
puts down a card, observes, ' There's a good nine for thee ; ' the next 
holder of a nine responds, ' There's another as good as he ; ' the third 
declares, ' There's the best of all the three ! ' the fourth announces, 
'And there's Bold Davee,' and takes the trick! Then there is 
* Wizzy, wizzy, wee,' a truly refined and pleasing game, in which the 
aim is, to have all the cards in your hand of the same suit. To this 
end the players exchange the cards worthless to them, with their 
neighbours on either hand, saying, ' Change a card for a card, wizzy, 
wizzy, wee ! ' and the player who first succeeds in getting all of one 
suit throws them on the table, crying, ' My sow's pigged ! ' and wins 
the game. But the specialty of Shropshire was ' Costly Colours,' a 
species of cribbage, the complicated and puzzling rules of which will 
be found in the Addenda. Few now play or understand this old- 
fashioned game. Miss Jackson had the advantage of being initiated 
into it when visiting a village school in Shropshire; when, the 
scholars having been dismissed, the old mother of the schoolmistress 
entered with a * deck ' of cards, and the good dame and her visitor 
solemnly sat down to play ' costly ' in broad daylight ! 

Another way in which the cards were made to yield amusement 
was by puzzles, such as ' Casting the Knaves into the Sea.' 

The captain of a ship had a crew composed of 15 white men and 
15 negroes. During the voyage, provisions became so scarce, that it 
was at length decided to throw half the number overboard. Being 
placed in a circle, the captain was to go round and take every tenth 
man until the lot was complete. His sympathy being with the 
whites, ho so arranged the men's positions, that every negro was 
doomed. How this was done is shown in the game : 15 hearts and 
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diamonds repiesent wMte men, and 15 dubs and spades, negroes, 
-which are placed according to the following rhymes. 

' 2 before 1, and three before 5 
Now 2 and then 2, and 4 go alive, 
Now 1 and then 1, and S that I cast, 
Once 1, and twice 2, and Black Jack at the last.* 

That is, 2 white, 1 black, 3 white, 5 black, 2 white, 2 blacky 
4 white, 1 black, 1 white, 3 black, 1 white, 2 black, 2 white and 
Iblact 

YI. NuBSBRY Games, etc. 

1. A face-game. The nurae says : — 

' Knock at the door, (tapping the child's forehead). 
Bing at the bell, (pulling an ear). 
Peep through the keyhole, (encircling an eye with her finfcer and 

thumb). 
Lift up the latch, (pulling the nose). 
Wipe your shoes, (stroking the upper hp). 
Walk in, (putting her finger in the mouth). 
Chin, chin, chin, chocker 1 (chucking under the chin). 

2. A fingeiNgame. 

Dance thumbkin, dance ! (moving the thumb). 
Dance thumbkin, dance ! 

Dance ye merry men every one (moving all the fingers). 
For why should thumbkin dance alone t ' 

And 80 vith the fingers in torn, vhich are named Foreman, 
Middleman, Kingman, and littleman respectively. 

3. A toe-game : a variant of a common one, obtained at Berrington. 
Touch each toe in turn, saying : — 

1. This httle pig said, I like red wheat. 

2. This Httle pig said. Where do you get it from I 
8. This little pig said. Out of Daddy's bam. 

4. This httle pig said, I'U teU ! 

6. This little pig cried. Wee, wee, wee 1 I can't get over the bam- 
door-siU ! 

4. A knee-song: very local. Move the child's feet alternately 
to and fro, saying, 

' Wag a leg, wag a leg, wag a leg along ! ^ 
One mile to Auburton [Albrighton] two miles to Tong ! ' 

^ Compare the Pilgrim* s Progress ; ' They made a shift to wag along.' 
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5. Move the forefinger very slowly round and round before tlio 
child, saying solemnly, 

* Heat an iron very hot, 
Stick a pig, very fat, 
{Quickly. ) Bore a hole, bore a hole, bore a hole ! ' (thrusting the outstretched 

finger at the child.) 

6. Tricks with the hands, (i.) Clasp the hands with the ends of 
the fingers inaide, and displaying the level formed between tlie 
knuckles of one hand and the other, say, ' Here's the buIFs back.' 
Then displaying the palms and finger-ends, say, ' Here's the cow's 
cratch,' (cratch := a rack for hay, see Word-BooJc). Betum to the 
bull's back, bat erect the thumbs and little fingers, with their ends 
touching each other, and say, ' And here's the baby's cradle.' (ii.) 
Turn the little fingers over the ring finger, that over the middle 
finger, middle finger over forefinger, and touch forefinger and thumb ; 
say, *May my pigeons fly over your barni' Ans, *No.* Tlien 
suddenly straightening the fingers : ' There, they've flown over and 
eaten up all your com ! ' (iiu) Pat the fore finger and middle finger 
of one hand across those of the other, and invite a playfellow to 
insert his finger in the space between them, saying, ' Put your finger 
in the crow's hole, crow's gone a-picking sticks ! ' The thumbs and 
remaining fingers clutch and hold the intruder. 

7. Two playfellows place their clenched fists one on the top of 
the other ; the owner of the uppermost fist is asked, ' What have 
you got there)' He replies, 'Apple-pie,' or any other victuals ; is told, 
* Take it off or else I'll knock it off ! ' and obeys : and so on till the 
last, when the dialogue runs : 

' What have you got there f — Ans, Roast beef. 
Where's my part f — Ans, The cat's got it. 
Where's the cat ? — An», In the wood. 
Where's the wood ? — Ans, The fire's burnt it 
Where's the fire ? — Atis. The water's quenched it. 
Where's the water \ — Ans. The ox has drunk it. 
Whore's the ox ? — Ana, The butcher's killed it. 
Where's the butcher ? — Ans. Behind the church-door cracking nuts.' 
Both {ffreUndiny to throw ntUshells cU each other). * You shall have the 
shells, and I shall have the kernels ! ' 

8. Father Francis and Miss Kittij are puppets formed by hooding 

BK. IX. H M 
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the forefinger of one hand in a handkerchief to represent the monk, 
and that of the other in a simikr but much smaller coyering to 
represent the young lady. Each wags violently when supposed to 
be speaking. The performer gives the following dialogue, using a 
gruff voice for the monk and a squeaky one for Miss Kitty : 

Miss Kitty, * Please, Father Francis, I'm come to confess. 

Father F. WeU, chUd, well ? 

Miss JT. Last Easter Eve I stole a fish. 

Father F. Well, chUd, well ? 

Miss K. I put it on the dresser and the cat ate it. 

Father F. Well, child, well 1 

Miss K, I killed the cat for doing this. 

Faihur F% O naughty Miss Kitty, naughty Miss S[itty ! yon must do 

penance for this I 

Miss K, (artlessly). Penance, Father Francis ? and what must I do ? 

Father F. {in tremendous tones). You must kiss me three times 1 

Miss K, {cheerfully), O Father Francis, I'd rather go to Rome than kiss a 

man t But if it must he so, it shall he so.' {The 
performer kisses the child who has been listening.) 

9. Handy-pandy, A cliild hides a marble (or other trifle) in 
one hand, and holds out both fists, saying, 

* Handy-pandy, Jack-a-dandy ! 
Which hand will you have ? ' 

If the other guesses right, he wins the marble ; if wrong, lie 

pays one. This infantine form of gambling is alluded to as ' handy 

dandy * in Piers Plowman and also in King Lear. 

10. Children wave a burning stick in the air, saying, 

' A girdle o' gold, a saddle o' silk, 
A horse for me as white as milk I ' 

An evident relic of divinations or incantations practised with 
bonfires. Pulvebbatoh. 

11. They throw a ball in the air, saying, 

' Toss-a-hall, toss-a-ball, tell me true. 
How many years I've got to go through 1 ' 

and divine the length of their lives by the number of times they can 

catch it again. In some places this game is played with a cowslip- 

ball, thence called a * tissy-ball.* (See Shropshire Word-Book,) 

12. They pretend to tell the time by blowing the seeds of 
dandelion, the number of 'puffs' necessary to blow all the seeds 
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nway gives the hour. The seeded dandelion-heads ara called 'docks ' 
for this reason. 

13. Little girls divine their future by Gretchen's method : pulling 
off the petals of a daisy, a dandelion, or a flowering stalk of grass, 
or counting the prickles on a holly-leaf, with the following formulas : 

The EusbaruFs ealling. Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, rich man, poor man, 
beggarman, thief. ^ 7^ Wedding gown. Silk, satin, muslin, rags. The Wedding 
ehoes. Boots, dioes, slippers, clogs. The Wedding coach. Coach, carriage, 
wheelbarrow, trindle. {Trindle, I believe, means a 'trolly;' the word comes 
from Market Drayton.) 

They also count the stones left on their plates after eating 
damsons, saying, ' This year, next year, some time, never,' to know 
when they shall be married. 

14. Boys bore a hole in a horse-chestnut, pass a string through 
it, and hit one chestnut against another, holding them by the string, 
till one string breaks, when tho owner loses his chestnut. The one 
who first repeats the following rhyme has the first stroke : 

' Cobbly CO ! 
My first blow ! 
Put down your black hat. 
And let me have first smack ! ' Obwestbt. 

This game is elsewhere called Gobbet (Meole Brace) and Cobble- 
ticut, horse-chestnuts being known as Cob-nuts. But see Cob-nut in 
Word-Book. 

15. They use the heads of the Ribwort Plantain to strike against 
each other in the same way. From this the plants are sometimes 
called Fighting-Cocks : other names are Black-jacks and Hard-heads. 
(See Shropshire Word-Book,) 

' [Eight in number, answering to the eight pawns in chess. For the mean- 
ings of these pawns, see Caxton's Boke of the Cheese, In Germany there is a 
•imUar list, viz. — Edelmann, Bettelmann, Amtmann, Pastor ; Kaufmann, Lanf. 
mann, Maler, Major : i.e., nobleman, beggnrman, magistrate, parson ; trades- 
man, footman, painter, m^jor. — ^W. W. S.] 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
BALLADS, SONGS, AND CAROL& 

** I will get Peter Qaince to write a ballad of this dream : it shall be called 
Bottom's Dream, because it hath no bottom to it, and I will sing it in the latter 
eod of a play before the Duke." 

Midsummer NighCs Dream, Act IV. Sc. i. 

HE majoribj of the following ballads and songs are only 
connected with Shropshire by having been sung there. 
The first two, Lord Dencentwater^s Death and Hugh of 
Lincoln, concern historical or quasi-historical events, showing in 
some degree how far, and in what way, historical traditions are 
preserved among the uneducated. In Hugh of Lincoln the supposed 
martyr has become the hero of the old old story of the fatal love of 
the Siren in her garb* of green, who lures the hero into her many- 
chambered palace by the display of treasures and the gift of inviting 
fruit, and there slays him, or lulls him into an enchanted sleep. In 
the longer ballad on this story, the boy's ghost meets his mother and 
relates his fate. The next three ballads, the Crud Mother, the 
Widow-Woman, 9XLdi Cold blows the Wind, show us the folk-beliefs as 
to the other world, and especially as to the recall of the dead to earth 
by overmuch mourning. The materialism of The Widow-Woman 
almost excels that of The Master Smith in Norse Popular Tales. 

* Love shall still be lord of all ' is the theme of the seven ballads 
next following, both gay and tragical. * All for love and the world 
well lost,* — ' all ia fair in love and war,' — such are the principles they 
inculcate. Be it distance, difference of rank, opposition of parents, 
or even pre-contract, nothing must be allowed to stand between the 
ballad-heroine and the man of her choice ; nothing ' that a fair lady 
may do, to her true love to win,' exposes her to blame from the 
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ballad-minstrel, in whose eyes the one unpardonable sin is 'hard- 
heartedness.' The fate of the coy or over-nice maiden who repents 
too late, is the theme of two of these ballads, viz. Cruel Barbara 
Allen and The DMainftd Lady, 'It is very plain,' remarks an 
acute observer on this, ' that all these ballads were written by men.* 

The few love-songs which follow next, though put into the mouths 
of women, echo the same strain. The love of a high-bom lady for 
'a squire of low degree,' which is the theme of the Golden Glove, 
appears yet more quaintly in the English Lady a7id Welsli Ploughboy^ 
one of the few songs of really local origin worth giving. It gives us 
a glimpse of the visions of fortune with which young Welshmen 
doubtless set forth from their ' mountains ' to take service with the 
English farmers of Shropshire, as it was their custom to do in olden 
days. Even a ploughboy may have his day-dream of romance, and 
so the pedlar ballad-monger evidently knew. The three scraps of 
Gipsy love-songs which follow, are evidently genuine wild- flowers, 
though probably of but recent growth. 

The six remaining songs comprise a humorous song on that 
favourite topic, clownish courtship, a hunting-song, a war-song, and 
three thoroughly local ditties, dealing with cock-fighting, bear-baiting, 
and rustic jokes, of which the village cobbler seems to have been the 
favourite butt (Probably the cobbler was apt to be the ' Master 
Know-all ' of the community, so his mistakes and misadventures 
were eagerly fastened on by his neighbours.) Here we come to the 
purely Shropshire compositions, which are chiefly topical. One such, 
for which it was impossible to find space, I consider a literary 
curiosity. It only exists (so far as I know) in a MS. book in the 
handwriting of the late IMr. George Morris of Shrewsbury, now in the 
library of the Shropshire Archasological Society. It is headed by 
him 'The Haughmond Doe, a Traditional Song in the Parish of 
Upton Magna, e. 1590 — 1600,' and appears to have been taken from 
two MS. copies lent him by friends, with all the ' various readings ' 
carefully noted. It recounts in forty tedious stanzas the adventures 
of a luckless deer which escaped from Haughmond Park, and was 
hunted in vain by seven packs of hounds before it was rather 
barbarously killed. The extraordinary thing is tliat the seven 
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different sportsmen are proved by notes made by Mr. Monis (who 
was a fiistrrate local genealogist), to have lived in the last decade of 
the sixteenth century : a striking instance, because so completely 
authentic, of the longevity of popular tradition when preserved in a 
definite word-formula. 

It is still quite a usual practice in Shropshire to < make a ballet 
on ' any passing event of interest, such as an unusually good run 
with the hounds, a singularly melancholy death, and so forth* Miss 
Jackson gives a case in point ( Word-Book^ s. v. Hike), in the story 
of a covetous farmer at Whixall, who was killed by the 'running 
bull ' which he had turned into his fields to prevent boys trespassing 
on them in the nutting season. So ' they maden a ballet on 'im,' of 
which she gives the last verse only : 

< '£ got 'is wealth by fraud an* stealth, 

As fast as 'e could scraup it ; 
Theer com*d a bull an* cracked *\b skull. 
An* *iked *im in a saw-pit.* 

Often, however, the ' ballet ' consists of but a few lines, — a mild 
form of epigram, briefly expressing (for instance) the feelings of the 
disappointed competitors at a flower-show, or hitting off the character- 
istics of a village or its inhabitants. I give a modem ditty of this 
kind at the end of the Ehymes by way of specimen. 

I would specially draw attention to the account of the composition 
of the ' Loppington Bar ' by a committee of ' makers ' (we always 
speak of making verses in Shropshire), as it reveals what is doubtless 
the history of many ballads, and also shows what a common and easy 
feat ballad-making was considered, when a set of villagers would meet 
and compose a ballad without more ado. Such trifling remarks as old 
John Thomas's incidental observation about one of the companions 
of his youth, * He was a song-maker ' (much as if he had said, 
' he was a carpenter '), point in the same direction. One such song- 
maker, commonly called ' the Muxton Carter,' lived in the parish of 
Lillcshall within my memory. He ' used to think the verses over in 
his tuind when he was going with the horses, and when he got home 
at night he would put them down.' 

It was doubtless such unlettered poets as these who supplied 
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the matter for the ' broadsides ' which emanated in great numbers 
from Waidson's press at Shrewsbury during the earlier years of the 
present century. I have had a great number of these placed at my 
disposal, but only two — the Shropshire Militia Boys and the English 
Jjjdy in Love — appear in the present collection. Such others of 
Waidson's local songs as I have seen, are old election squibs, a 
style of literature plentiful everywhere, and nowhere, perhaps, more 
60 than in Shropshire, where the torrent of verse set flowing by the 
.Greneral Election of 1885 has not yet run dry, three months after- 
wards. But many non-local ballads were issued by the Waidsons 
(some of the broadsides bear the name of J., and some of M., Waid- 
«on) ; The Gallant Hero, which mournfully describes the adventures 
of the English soldiers ' in the North Amerikay * during the War of 
Independence ; Ben Block the Naval Suhaltemy and so forth : but 
they are very inferior pedlar's-packj sort of productions. Probably 
Waidson's press was the origin of two ballads known to me at 
Edgmond ; The Sheffield Apprentice, a sort of * last dying speech and 
confession,' and another most doleful ditty, which told how the 
captain of a ship was deservedly haunted by the ghost of a certain 
luckless Polly, 

' Becau-aose he had mar-urdered her ba-aby and shce ! ' 

Perhaps also the ballad of the Crafty Lover or the Laicyer Outwitted, 
of which Mrs. Dudley sent me a written copy, was first obtained by 
her from this source. Besides this, and Lord Derwentwater^s Death, 
Mrs. Dudley's wonderful memory also supplied me with the whole of 
the long and well-known ballad of King Henry awl the Tennis-balls, 
and with the words of sundry songs sung in the Bridgnorth Theatre 
by public singers ' starring the provinces ' in 1820 and thereabouts I so 
retentive were the memories of singers when they learnt their songs 
orally, or made copies of the words to be handed about from one to 
another. I have had such MS. copies of With Jockey to the Fair, 
Dicky 0* Taunton Dean (a better version in some respects than Mr. 
J. H. Dixon's), and similar well-known old songs ofiered me for the 
use of the present work. The last, of course, is a Somersetshire 
sung ; but one need not be surprised to find it so far from home, for 
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in the days when singing was not only the occupation of leisure but 
the accompaniment of toil, when the labouring folk sang while they 
ploughed, or milked, or span, as they still did in the youth of people 
now from sixty to seventy years old, songs must have been in much 
greater demand than at present, and must have travelled rapidly from 
mouth to mouth without needing the aid of printers. 

In those days every labouring man or boy could ' sing for his 
supper.' It was the customary and proper thing for such an one to 
acknowledge the gift of refreshment, or any kindly act of hospitality, 
by entertaining his hosts with a song. The many festivals of olden 
days were always accompanied with songs, and still continue to be 
80 in South Shropshire to some extent Harvest-suppers still survive 
there (see p. 376), and sheepshearing feasts lingered till within the lost 
twenty years. ' The man who sheared the biggest fleece was always 
chief contributor of songs and riddles at the supper. The master and 
family always joined in, with a neighbouring farmer or two; all 
were on a level that night,' writes Mr. Thomas PowelL Among the 
favourite songs on these occasions were Th^ Painful Plottghj which 
Mr. Powell heard so lately as 1873 (it was often given as a duet; 
* 1 well remember,' he adds, ' how eager the Gardener was in singing 
his verse'); Sir John Barleycorn^ God speed the Plough^ The Carrion 
CroWf that sweet little idyll, The Farmer's Boy, and another quaint 
oud charming little song, The New-Mown Hay, which refers to the 
well-known story of the * Lord of Burleigh ' and his Shropshire 
bride, Miss Sally Hoggins. All these, however, have been already 
inserted in the revised edition of Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry 
of England, edited by Mr. Robert Bell in 1857, and though I do give 
some songs which have already appeared in other collections, I do 
so only (to the best of my knowledge) when I can add the tunes. 

The Carols are most of them to be found in the little penny books 
of carols which circulate among the poor, but traditional variants of 
them are current also. I have omitted the Seven Joys of Mary and 
the best version of The Moon Shines Bright, because they are included 
both in Sandys' Christmas Carols and in the collection of Christmas 
Carols edited by the Rev. H. R. Bramley and Dr. Stainer; but I 
insert another version of the latter kindly sent me from Woolstaston 
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on the Longmynd. The inexplicable line with which it begins i» 
given in exactly the same way by my little gipsies, who run this 
carol and the Seven Virgins together. I give their tune, and the last 
three stanzas of their version. The incident to which this relates 
is a favourite theme of carols, partly, perhaps, because St John's 
Day falls during the Christmas feast. 

The tunes have all been recovered from peasant-singers, at different 
times and places, and, 90 far as I knowy have not been published 
before. I must very gratefully acknowledge the help I have received 
from Mr. Smart, organist and choirmaster of the parish church, New- 
])ort, Salop, and local representative of the Koyal Academy of Music, 
in collecting, transcribing, and arranging them for publication. 



LORD DERWENTWATER'S DEATH. 

Recited in 1881 by Mrs. Dudley, of Much Wonlock, who wrote, 
* This is founded on facts. I have heard my grandfather say the sun 
was of the colour of blood the day it happened ; * a tradition of the 
remarkable aurora on the day of the hapless Earl's execution, 24tb 
February, 1716. Mrs. Dudley's grandfather, with whom she spent 
much of her childhood at Glee St Margaret's, would be born perhaps 
twenty yeari after ' The Fifteen,' and must have known many persons 
who were alive at the time. The ballad is singularly early in style 
for the period at which it must have been ^ made.' A modernized 
copy of it is given in Songs and Ballads of Laneasliirey p. 262 
(2ud ed. 1875), taken down by a correspondent of the Gentleinan^s 
Magazine for 1825 (p. 489), from the recitation of an old woman 
who had learnt it from her father. 

Obsorve the omens in the seventh and eighth verses. 

The King he wrote a letter 

And sealed it with gold. 
And sent it to Lord Derwentwater 

To read it if he could. 
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The first three lines he looked npon» 

They made him to smile ; 
And the next three lines he looked npon 

Made tears lall from his eyes. 

O then bespoke his gay lady 

As she on a sick-bed lay, 
' Make yonr will, my lord, 

Before yon go away/ 

* there is for my eldest son 

My houses and my land, 
And there is for my youngest son 

Ten thousand pounds in hand. 

' There is for you, my gay lady. 

My true and lawful wife. 
The third part of my whole estate 

To maintain you a lady's life.' 

Then he called to his stable-groom 
To bring him his grey steed ; 

For he must to London go, 
The king had sent indeed. 

"When he put his foot in the stirrup 

To mount his grey steed, 
His gold ring from his finger burst, 

And his nose began to bleed. 

He had not gone but half a mile 

When it began to rain, 
' Now this is a token,' his lordship said, 

' That I shall not return again.* 

When he unto London came 

A mob did at him rise. 
And they callM him a traitor, 

Made the tears fall from his eyes. 

' A traitor, a traitor 1 ' his lordship sal I, 

[' Tell me how that can be f] 
Is it for keeping eight score men 

To fight for pretty Jimmee f ' 

then bespoke a grave man 
With a broad axe in his hand : 

' Hold your tongue, Lord Derwentwator, 
Your life lies at my command.' 
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' My life, my life/ his lordflhip said, 

' My life I will give to thee. 
And the black velyet coat npon my back 

Take it for thy fee.' 

Then he laid his head upon the block, 

He did Bneh courage show, 
Aad asked the executioner 

To cat it off at one blow. 



HUGH OF LINCOLN. 



A somewhat corrupted version of the standard ballad on the 
legend of St Hugh of Lincoln, as taken down from the recitation of 
a nursemaid in Shropshire, circa 1820, and printed in Salopian 
Shreds and Patches^ 21st July, 1875. A similar version occurs at 
p. 145 of In Oipgy Tents. In the year 1255 the Jews of Lincoln 
were charged with the crucifixion of a little Christian boy on June 29. 
The story forms the theme of Chaucer's Prioress's Tale, 

For Merrycock Land, read Merry Lincoln : for Saluter, read Sir 

Hugh. 

It hails, it rains, in Merrycock land. 

It hails, it rains, both great and small, 
And all the little children in Merrycock land 

They hare need to play at ball. 

They tossed the ball so high, 

They tossed the ball so low, 
Amongst all the Jews' cattle 

And amongst the Jews below. 

Out came one of the Jews' danghten 

Dressed all in green, 
' Come, my sweet Salnter, 

And fetch the ball again.' 

' I dnrst not come, I must not come, 
Unless my little playfellows come along, 

For if my mother sees me at the gate 
She'll canse my blood to fall.' 

She showed me an apple green as gnus. 

She showed me a gay gold ring, 
She showed me a cherry red as blood. 

And so she enticed me in. 
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She took me in the parlonr, 

She took me in the kitchen, 
And there I saw my own dear none, 

A-picking of a chicken. 

She laid me down to sleep 

With a Bible at my head and a Testament at my feet, 
And if my playfellows come to ^uere for me, 
Tell them I am asleep. 



THE CRUEL MOTHER 

Variant of a standard ballad in Kinloch's and Motherwell's col- 
lections. Sung by Eliza Wharton and brothers, children of gipsies, 
habitually trayelling in North Shropshire and Staffordshire, 13th 
July, 1885. Air given. 

Lap =to wrap, Shropshire Word-Book, Observe the indelible 
bloodstain. 

There was a lady, a lady of York, 

(Rifol i diddU igeevfo!) 
She fell a-courting in her own father's park, 

Down by the greenwood »ide, 0/ 

She leaned her hack against the stile [read, thom], 

{Rifol i diddle i gee wo !) 
There she had two pretty hahes horn, 

Down by the greenwood side, ! 

And she had nothing to lap 'em in (etc.), 
But she had a penknife sharp and keen (etc.). 

[She did not care if they felt the smart] (etc.), 
There she stahbed them right through the heart {t\x„\ 

She wiped the penknife in the sludge, 

The more she wiped it, the more the blood showed. 

As she was walking in her own father's park. 
She saw two pretty babes playing with a ball. 

• Pretty babes, pretty babei, if yon were mine, 
I'd dress you up in sUks so fine. ' 

• Dear mother, dear mother [when we were thine], 
You dressed us not in silks so fine ! ' 

• Here we go to the heavens so high, 

(Rifol % diddle i gee wo /) 
You'll go to bad when you do die ! 
Down by the greenwood side 0/ 
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THE WIDOW-WOMAJSr. 

An unrbymed variant of the standard (Scotch) ballad of the 
Wife of Usher's Well, taken down by Mr. Hubert Smith, 24th 
March, 1883, from the recitation of an elderly fisherman at Bridg- 
north, who could neither read nor write, and had learnt it some forty 
years before from his grandmother in Corve Dale. 

Chaperine =: a chapelt * builded with lime and btouc,' see note, 
p. 427 

The West and South Shropshire folk say far iovfair. 

There was a widow-woman lived in far Scotlaod, 

And in far Scotland she did liye. 
And all her cry was apon sweet Jesus, 

Sweet Jesns so meek and mild. 

Then Jesns arose one morning qnite soon, 

And arose one morning betime, 
And away He went to far Scotland, 

And to see what the good woman want 
And when he came to far Scotland 
Crying, ' What, O what, does the good woman want. 

That is calling so much on Me t ' 

' It*s yon go rise np my three sons. 

Their names, Joe, Peter, and John, 
And pat breath in their breast, 

And clothing on their backs, 
And immediately send them to far Scotland, 

That their mother may take some rest/ 

Then He went and rose up her three sons 

Their names, Joe, Peter, and John, 
And did immediately send them to far Scotland 

That their mother may take some rest. 

Then she made up a supper so neat. 
As small, as small, as a yew-tree leaf. 
But never one bit they could eat. 

Then she made up a bed so soft, 

The softest that ever was seen ; 
And the widow-woman and her three sons 

They went to bed to sleep. 

There they lay about the middle of the night. 

Bespeaks the youngest son, 
< The white cook he has crowed once. 

The second has, so has the red,' 
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And then bespeaks the eldest son, 
' I think, I think, it is high time 
For the wicked to part from their dead.' 

Then they laid [»» led] her along a green road, 

The greenest that ever was seen, 
Until they came to some far Chaperine 

Which was bailded of lime and sand. 
Until they came to some far Chaperine 

Which was bailded with lime and stone. 

And then He opened the door so big 

And the door so very wide, 
Said H6 to her three sons, ' Walk in ! ' 

Bat told her to^stay oatside. 

'Oo hack, go back ! ' sweet Jesos replied, 

' Go back, go back ! ' says He, 
' For thoa hast nine days to repent 

For the wickedness that thoa hast done. 

Nine days then was past and gone, 

And nine days then was spent. 
Sweet Jesos cidled her once again 

And took her to Heaven with Him. 



COLD BLOWS THE WIM>. 

Sung by Jane Butler, Edgmond, 1870 — 80. A nearly identical 
version occurs in In Gipsy Tents, p. 142, from which the final verse 
below is taken. Another variant in Hunt's Popular Romances of the 
West of England^ Introduction, p. xvi (ed. 1865), where it is 
described as having preluded * a stormy kind of duet between the 
maiden and her lover's ghost, who tries to persuade her to accompany 
him into the world of shadows.' A Sussex variant, with the parts 
of the man and woman reversed, is in Folk-Lore Record, VoL L p. 
60. The first three verses of Charles Grceme, in Buchan's Ancient 
Ballads, give a variant of the beginning, and two of the three 
* impossibilities ' occur in the Aberdeenshire version of Olenhindie in 
Attoun's Ballads of Scotland. Air given, 

* Camvile ' -= Clifton Camville in Staffordshire 1 

* Cold blows the wind over my tnie love, 

Cold blow the drops of rain ; 
I never never had bat one trne love, 

And in CamvUe he was slain.' 
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' 1*11 do as mnch for my trae lovo 

As any yoang girl may, 
I'll sit and weep down by his grave 

For twelve months and one day.' 

Bat when twelve months were come and gone, 

This young man he arose. 
' What makes you weep down by my grave ? 

I can't take my repose.' 

' One kiss, one kiss, of your lily-white lip^, 

One kiss is all I crave ; 
One kiss, one kiss, of your lily-white lips. 

And return back to your grave ! ' 

' My lips they are as cold as my clay, 

My breath is heavy and strong, 
If thou wast to kiss my lily-white lips 

Thy days would not be long I ' 

' don't you remember the garden-grove 

Where we was used to walk t 
Pluck the finest flower of them all, 

'Twill wither to a stalk 1 

' Qo fetch me a nut from a dungeon deep. 

And water from a stone, 
And white milk from a maiden's breast 

[That babe bare never none].' 

[' Qo dig me a grave both long, wide, and deep, 

{At quickly a» you may)^ 
I will lie down in it and take one sleep. 

For a twelvemonth and one day I 
I will lie down in it and take one sleep 

For a twelvemonth and one day t '] 



CRUEL BARBARA ALLEN. 

A variant of a standard ballad, of which Allan Ramsay's Scotch 
yersion and Bishop Percy's English one are well-known. Song by 
Sally Withington and others at Edgniond, 1870 — 80. This version 
is, I take leave to think, older than Bishop Percy's, and allowing for 
some evident verbal corruptions which only prove its traditional 
character, decidedly superior to it Air^ as in ChappelVa National 
English Airs. 
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Servant-man = manseirant in Shropehire. Observe the curious 
detail of the blood and tears in the basin : also the yonng men bear- 
ing the coffin, according to Shropshire funeral customs described at 

p. 299. 

'Twas in the morning month of May, 

When flowers they are springing, 

A yonng man on his death-bed lay 

For love of Barbara Allen. 

He sent one of his servant-men 

To the place where she was dwelling, 
Saying, ' You mnst come down to my master's honse 

If yonr name's Barbara Allen^! ' 

Then she arose, and pat on her clothes, 

And slowly she crept nigh him, 
And said, when she entered in his bod-room, 

' Young man, I see you're dying ! ' 

' One kiss from you would cure me yet, 

[Were I on my death-bed lying, ']^ 
' A kiss from me you shall not have. 

Although I think you're dying ! ' 

' Look up, look up, to my bed's head ! 

You'll see a napkin hanging ; 
'Tis my gold watch and silver brooch. 

Give them to Barbara Allen ! 

' Look down, look down, to my bed's foot ! 

You'll see a basin standing ; 
'Tis my heart's blood and tears I've shetl 

For love of Barbara Allen ! ' 

As she was walking through the fields. 

She heard the death-bell tolling, 
In every stroke she heard it say, 

' Hard-hearted Barbara Allen ! ' 

And as she walked along the road, 

She met his corpse a-coming ; 
' put him down, O put him down. 

That I may gaze upon him ! * 

The more she gaxed, the more she smilud. 

The further she kept from him ; 
The young men cried, ' fie for shame ! 

Hard-hearted Barbara Allen ! ' 

' mother, mother, make my bed ! 

And make it soft and easy, 
For my young man has died to-day, 

And I'll die for him to-morrow ! 
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' O father, father, dig my gnre 1 
And dig it long and narrow. 

For my young man has died for loye, 
And I'll die for him for sorrow! ' 



LOKD THOMAS. 



Sang "by Harriet Dowley, (and others,) Eilgraond, 1872, learnt 
from lier father, Brown, formerly a basket-maker at EccleshalL This is 
the same as the printed copy in ' A Collection of Old Ballads/ 1723, 
with a few verbal alterations and the addition of 13th, 2l8t,and 22nd 
stanzas. I omit some unimportant verses, as they may be found in 
all good collections, and the ballad in its entirety is, as one who used 
to sing it always observed when asked for it, ' as lung as the chim- 
dey.' The burlesque verse relating the destruction of the trees by the 
parson, is wanting, and is probably a modern addition. Air given^ 
differing from Chappell's, which is quoted from Sandys' Christmas 
Carols. 

* Tirled at the pin ; ' the version of 1723 reads ' knocked at the 
ring.' ' Briar ' = a sweetbriar. * Eaught ' = reached, see SJiropshire 
Word-Book. 

1. Lord Thomas he was a bold forester, 
Chasing of the king's deer, 
Fair Eleanor she was a fine woman, 
And Lord Thomas he loY^d her dear 



4. It happen^ on a high holiday, 
As many another beside, 
Lord Thomas he went unto fair Eleanore 
That should hare been his Rweet bride. 



6. ' What news, what news, Lord Thomas ? ' she 8ai(*, 

' What news have you brought unto me ! ' 
' I come to bid thee to my wedding 
And that is bad news unto thee/ 

7. ' Qod forbid,' fair Eleanor cried, 

' That erer such thing should be done 1 
I thought to ha' bin the bride my own sel, 
And thee to ha' bin the bridegroom ! ' 

BK. II. X X 
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11. She dress^ herself in rich attire, 

Her merry men all in green, 
In every town that she rode through 
They took her to be some queen. 

12. And when that she raught to Lord Thomas's door, 

So boldly she tirled at the pin, 
who was so ready as Lord Thomas 
For to let Fair Eleanor in t 

13. He took her by the lily-white hand, 

He led her through the hall. 
He took her into the drawing-room, 
And fixed her above them all 



16. The brown girl had a knife in her hand 

It was both keen and sharp, 
And 'twixt the long ribs and the short 
She pricked fair Eleanor's heart. 

17. '0 what is the matter ? ' Lord Thomas he says, 

' Methinks you look wondrous wan, 
Which you used to have as fair a colour 
As ever the sun shone on.* 

18. ' are you blind. Lord Thomas t ' she says, 

' Or cannot you very well see ? 
O cannot you see my own heart's blood. 
Run trickling down to my knee t * 

19. Lord Thomas having a sword in his hand, 

It was both keen and small. 
He took off the brown girl's head 
And threw it against the wall. 

20. He stick'd the haft against the floor, 

The point against his own heart, 
O never so soon did three lovers meet. 
And never so soon did part I 

21. Lord Thomas was buried in the lower chancel]. 

Fair Eleanor in the higher ; 
Out of Lord Thomas there grew a wild rose. 
And out of her a briar. 

22. They grew so high, they grew so wide. 

They raught to the chancel-top. 
And when that they could grow no higher 
They knit of a true- lover's knot ! * 

* * The youth a lowly reed becomes, a cypress- tree the maiden ; 

And when soft blows the southern wind, they bend and kiss each other.' 

Greek Folk-SoTtgs, p. 74. 
A development from the beliefs in tree-spirits and in transformation after 
death. 
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LORD BATEMAN. 

Sung by Sally Withington and others at Edgmond 1870-80. A 
slightly abridged yeraion of the common printed ballad, which dates 
fiom the 17 th century, and is itself a vulgarized version of* Lord 
Boichan,' a Northumberland ballad, first printed from recitation in 
1806. See the Percy Society's publications. Vol. XVII. Air given. 

' Arbour' =: a place of shelter and refreshment ; cf^ the Arbours 
of the Shrewsbury Companies, p. 454. The printed copies read lialU 

Lord Bateman was a noble lord, 

A noble lord of high degree, 
He shipped himself upon a ship 

Some foreign coantry for to see. 

He sealed [= sailed] east, he sealed west, 

Until he came to [proud] Turkey, 
Where he was taken and put i* prison, 
Until his life it was weary. 

This Turk he had one only dan^jhter, 

The Mrest creature I ever did see. 
She stole the keys of her father's prison, 

Saying, ' Lord Bateman I will set free.' 

She took him to her father's arbour, 

And gave to him the best of wine. 
And every health she drank unto him, 

' I wish. Lord Bateman, you were mine.' 

' Kow seven years 111 make a tow, 

And seven years I'll keep it strong, 
If you will wed with no other woman, 

I will wed with no other man.' 

The seven years were over and past, 

And forty days were over and gone, 
When she packed up her gay gold clothing, 

And said, ' Lord Bateman I will go see.' 

When she got to Lord Bateman's castle 

So boldly she rung the bell, 
who was so ready as the young proud porter 

For to let this fkir creature in f 

' Is this Lord Bateman's castle f ' she says. 

Or is his lordship now within 1 ' 
' yes, yes,' cried the young proud porter, 

' He's Just now taken his young bride in.* 

N N 2 
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' Tell him to send me a slice of bread. 
And a bottle of the best of wine, 

And not to forget the fair young lady 
That did release him when close confined.' 

Away, away, went the young proud porter, 

Away, away, away went he, 
Until he came to Lord Bateman's chamber. 

He fell down on his bended knee. 

' there is one of the fairest creatures, 

That ever my two eyes did see, 
She has got rings on every finger. 

On one of them she has got three, 
And as much gay gold about her middle 

As would buy all Northumberland. 

' She bids you give her a slice of bread, 
And a bottle of the best of wine, 

And not to forget the fair young lady 
That did release you when close confined.' 

Then Lord Bateman flew in^ passion. 
And broke his sword in splinters three, 

Saying ' 111 give all my father's riches 
If Sophia has crossed the sea ! ' 

Then up and spake the young bride's mother, 
(She never was heard to speak so free), 

' You'll not fbi^get my only daughter 
If Sophia has crossed the sea 1 ' 

' Take back, take back your daughter. Madam, 
She's neither better nor worse for me. 

She came to mo with a horse and saddle, 
She shall go back with a coach and three ! ' 



THE OUTLANDISH KNIGHT. 

Sung by Jane Butler, Edgmond, 1870-80— the lacuncB supplied 
from recitation of an old nurse at Ross, Herefordshire, Very littie 
varied from * the common English stall copy of a ballad of which 
there are a variety of versions,' Scotch, Danish, and German (Percy- 
Society, Vol. XYII. ). Air given. 
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• Doff * = to do off^ ^ specialty of this copy, bee Shropshire 
Ward-Booh ' Outlandish ' = belonging to the Debateable Land 
Txstween England and Scotland. 

[An outlandish knight came from the north lands,] 

A knight from the north countreo, 
[He told me he*d take me unto the north lands, 

And there he would marry me. 

* Come fetch me some of your father's gold, 

etc,, at in next verse] 

She fetched him spme of her father s gold, 

And some of her mother's fee, 
And two of the best nags out of the stable, 

Where they stood thirty and three. 

She mounted her on the milk-white steed. 

And ho on the dapple-grey, 
They rode until they came unto the sea-side 

Three hours before it was day. 

' Light off, light off, thy milk-white steed. 

And deliyer it unto me ; 
Six pretty maidens I've drownded here. 

And thou the seventh shalt be ! ' 

' Doff off, doff off, thy silken gown. 

And deliver it unto me ; 
Methinka it looks too rich and too gay. 

All for to rot in the salt sea. 

'Doff off, doff off, thy si'ken stays, 

And deliver them unto me ; 
Methinks they look too rich and too gay, 

AH for to rot in the salt sea.' 

' Doff of, doff off, thy holland smock, 

And deliver it unto me ; 
Methinks it looks too rich and too gay 

All for to rot in the salt sea.' 

' If I must doff off my holland smock. 

Pray turn thy hack unto me ; 
For it is not fitting that such a ruffian 

A naked woman should see.' 

He turned his back to-wards her, 

And viewed the leaves so green, 
She took him round the middle so snuU, 

And tumbled him into the stream. 
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He droppM ^i^t He dropp^ low, 

Until he came to the side, 
' Lay hold of my hand, my pretty Pollee, 

And I will make thee my bride.' 

' Lie there, lie there, thou false-hearted man ! 

Lie there instead of me ! 
Por six pretty maidens haat thon drownded here, 

And the seventh has drownded thee.' 

She mounted her on her milk-white steed. 

And led the dapple-grey ; 
She rode till she came to her father's hall 

An honr before it was day. 

then oat spoke the pretty parrot, 
'Thou hast tarried so long away, 

O I greatly fear, my pretty Pollee, 
Some ruffian has led thee astray 1 ' 

' Hush, hush ! hush, hush t my pretty parrot, 
Don't pritUe nor prattle nor tell no tittles of me, 

Thy cage shall be made of the glittering gold. 
And the door of the best iyoree.' 

[The king being in the chamber so high. 
And hearing the parrot, did say,] 

' what is the matter, my pretty parrot. 
That you prattle so long before day I ' 

[' It's no laughing matter,' the parrot did say. 
Thai 80 loudly I called unto thee,] 

For the cat was up in the window so high. 
And I feared she uxnUd have me.' 

* Well turned, well tumdd, my pretty parrot ! 

Well tumdd, well turned for me ; 
Thy cage shall be made of the glittering gold, 

And the door of the best iroree.' 



THE GIPSY LADDIE. 

Sung 23rd May, 1885, by gipay children, named Wharton, 
habitually travelling in North Shropshire and Staffbrdshiro. A version 
(different, but still showing traces of Scotch influence) of ' Johnie 
Faa, the Gypsie Laddie,' published in Allen Eamsay's Tea-Table 
Miscellany y 1724, and said to be founded on the (traditionally-related) 
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abdaction of the fiist Countess of Cassilis by a gang of gipsies, early 
in the seventeenth century. Air given. 

There came a gang o' gipsies by, 

And they was singing so meny ! 
Till they gained the heart o' my lady gay, 

[To follow the gipsy laddie, O !] 

As soon as the lawyer [read^ lord he] did come in, 

Enquired for his lady, O ! 
And some o' the saryants did-a reply, 

' Her's away wi' the gipsy laddie, ! ' 

' saddle mo the bay, and saddle me the grey, 

Till I go and sarch for my lady, O ! * 
And some o' the sarvauts did-a reply, 

' Her's away wi* the gipsy laddie, ! ' 

And he rode on, and he rode off. 

Till he come to the gipsies' tent-ie, ! 
And there he saw his lady gay 

By the side o' the gipsy laddie, 1 

' Didn't I leave you houses and land t 

And didn't I leave you money, t 
Didn't I leave you three pretty habes 

As ever was in yonder green island, ? ' 

' What care I for houses and land ? 

And what care I for money, f 
What do I care for three pretty babes 

[Compared to my gipsy laddie, ? '] 

' The tother night you was on a feather bed. 
Now you're on a straw one, 1 ' 



(Imperfect stanza). 



THE DISDAINFUL LADY. 

Sung by Harriet Dowley, of Edgmond, who knew no title to it. 
I have not met with it in any collection, but the first stanza slightly 
resembles a game-rhyme given ante (p. 509), and one in Folk Lore 
Journal^ VoL I* p. 387. Air given* 

Yonder stands a comely creature, 

With her hreast as white as snow, 
I'll go court her for her feature, 

Though her answer '11 perhaps be no t 
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' Madam, I am com'n a-oomtin^ 

If yoar favour I can gain. 
And if yon will entertain me. 

Perhaps that I may come again.' 

'Sit yoa down, young man, you're welomne. 
If [read, though Q your face I fU] see no more. 

For I will have a handsome young man Ireadj husband^. 
Whether he be rich or poor.' 

' Madam, I've got gold and silver, 

Madam, I've got house and land. 
Madam, I've got great stores of riches. 

They all shall be at your conmiand.' 

' What care I for your gold and silver. 
Or what care I for your house and land» 

Or what care I for all your treasures 
If I can have but a handsome man I' 

' Madam, you talk much of beauty, 

It's a flower that soon decays, 
The finest flower in the summer, 

It doth soonest fade away. 

' The ripest apple's soonest rotten. 

The hottest love is soonest cold, 
A young man's word is soon forgotten, 

So, pretty maid, don't be so bold.' 

' But fare yuu well, my dearest creature. 

Since I have no more to say.' — 
* turn again, young man ! I'll have you ! ' 

But his answer was, ' Nay, nay 1 * 



THE GOLDEN GLOVE. 

Sung by Sally Wilhington of Edgmond, who learned it as a girl 
in farm-service (1820—30), from the singing of her young mistress* 
Tlio lines in brackets are added from J. H. Dixon, Ancient Poems 
and Ballads (Percy Society, Vol. XVII.), where two more verses 
are given, with this note : * Tliis is a very popular ballad, and sung 
in every part of England, It is traditionally reported to be founddd 
on an incident which occurred in the reign of Elizabeth. It has been 
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pablished in a broadside fonn from the commencement of the 18th 
centurj, but is no doubt much older/ Air given. 
See Marriage Customs, ante, p. 292. 

A wealthy young squire of Tamworth you hear, 
He courted a nobleman's daughter so £dr. 
All for to be married it was their intent, 
Their friends and relations had given consent. 

The time was appointed for the wedding-day ; 

A former was chosen to give her away. 

As soon as this lady the farmer did spy, 

Love inflamed her heart. ' my heart ! ' she did cry. 

She turned from the Squire, but nothing she said, 
Instead of being marricMl she went to her bed. 
The thoughts of the farmer still run in her mind, 
A way for to gain him she soon then did find. 

Coat, waistcoat, and breeches, this lady put on. 
And a-hunting she went with her dog and her gun ; 
She hunted all round where the farmer did dwell, 
Because in her heart she lov^d him well. 

She oftentimes fired, but nothing she killed, 
At length the young farmer come into the field, 
[And to discourse with him it was her intent. 
With her dog and her gun to meet him she went.] 

' I thought you had been at the wedding/ she cried, 
' To wait on the Squire and give him his bride.' 
' no,* said the farmer, ' if the truth I must tell, 
1*11 not give her away, for I love her too well.' 

The lady was pleased for to hear him so bold. 
She gave him a glove that was flowered with gold, 
And told him she'd found it as she came along. 
As she was a-hunting with her dog and her gun. 

The lady went home with her heart full of love, 
And gave out a speech that she had lost her glove. 
* The man that will find it and bring it to me. 
The man that wiU find it, his bride I will be.' 

The farmer was pleased for to hear of such news. 
With his heart full of love to the lady he goes. 
Saying, ' Dear honoured lady, I've picked up a glove, 
If yon will be pleased for to grant me your love.' 

' It's already granted,' the lady replied ; 

' I love the sweet breath of a farmer,' she cried ; 

'I'll be mistress of his dairy and the milking of his cow. 

While my jovial brisk young farmer goes a- whistling to plough. 
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AN ENGLISH LADY IN LOVE WITH A WELSH 

PLOUGH-BOY. 

Broadside, printed hj ' M. Waidson, Shrewsburj/ no date. 

Young Welshmen were in the habit of taking service at the 
Shropshire farms (see p. 51), coming to England to seek their 
fortunes, as Irish labourers do now, or did till recently. 

All in the month of May, when flowers were a-springing, 
I went into the meadows, some pleasure for to find ; 
I went into the meadows, I tnrn'd myself around. 
Where I saw a pretty Welsh lad a-ploughing up the ground. 

And as he was a-ploughing his furrows deep and loW| 
Cleaving his sods in pieces, his barley for to sow ; 
It is the pretty Welsh lad that's all in my mind. 
And many hours I wander this young man for to find. 

An old man came a-courting me, a man of birth and fame. 
Because I would not have him my imrents did me blame. 
It is the pretty Welsh lad that runs all in my mind, 
A poor distre»4d lady, a Welsh lad to my mind. 

An old man I do disdain, his wealth and all his store, 

give to me my plough-boy, and I desire no more. 
He's the flower of his country, a diamond in my eye. 
It is for the pretty Welsh lad that I for love must die. 

1 wish the pretty sky-lark would mount up in the air, 
That my pretty plough-boy the tidings he might hear. 
Perhaps he would prove true to me, and ease my aching heart. 
It Ib for the pretty Welsh lad that I do feel the smart. 

Ill wait until I see him to tell him my mind, 

And if he don't relieve me I shall think him unkind. 

And if he'll not grant me his love, then distracted I shall be ; 

Into some grove I'll wander, where no one shall me see. 



GIPSY LOVE-SONGS. 

Sung by the children of a family of gipsies named Wharton, 

habitually travelling in Shropshire and Staffordshire, 29th Aagnst^ 

1885. 

1. My mother sent me for some water, 

[Over the stepping-stones high and dry,] 
My foot slipped and in I tumbled, 
My true love came whistling by. 
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My mother said as I shouldna have him, 

'Cos that he would break my heart ; 
I don't care what my mother tells me, 

I shall take my true love's part* 

He wHl buy me silks and satins, 

He will bay me a gainea-gold ring, 
He will buy me a silver cradle, 

For to lap my baby in. 



2. My chap's gone, a sailor for to be. 
He's gone across the deep blue sea, 
When he do return how happy I shall be, 

I'm going to marry a navy ! 

I'm going to marry a chap in blue. 
He is a navy, and his eye dark blue, 
[And 1 I know that he loves me true,] 

I'm going to marry a navy 1 



8. Ill have my petticoat boimd wi' red. 
And the lad I love, I'll beg his bread, 
And then my parents '11 wish me dead. 

Sioe^ William in the morning amongst the rtuhes I 

And I'll go down to yanders mill. 
And I'll lie down and cry my fill. 
And every tear shall turn a mill. 

Stoeei fFilliam in the morning anLongst the ruehee / 



COUNTRY COURTSHIP. 



Verbaiim from a MS. copy sent by a native of West Shiopshirei 
(Pulvefbatcb,) now eighty years of age. 1886. 

In Derry down Dale when I wanted a mate, 
A-courting I went with my Fayther to Kate, 
With my posey so trim, an' my holiday Clothes, 
My haunds in my pocket, a-coorting I goes. 
But I was so loving and daffish withall 
My tongue stuck to my mouth, an' I said — 

Nothing at aU I 
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The w«Atb«r was cold, bat m j Bosom wis hiot ; 
M J heart in a gallop, m j Mare of a trot. 
Bat when I got there 1 looked lompish and ghim; 
The knocker I held 'tween mj finger and thombc 
Tip-tap went the knocker, and Kate shewed her chin ; 
She dockled and chuckled, I bow*d and went in. 
Bat I was ss bashfdl as bashfol conld be. 
And Kittj, poor sool ! was as bashfol ss me. 
She Unshed when I smiled, an' I let mj hat Ml, 
1 bow*d, sent m j jed, an' said — 

Nothing at all 1 

If bashfol I was, no leas bashfol the maid. 

She simpered and bloah'd, with her apem-string plaj'd, 

UntiU the old FciQa, to have the thing done 

Agreed little Kittj and I shoold be one. 

And then the yoong people soon nodded consent, 

Hand>in-hand to the Chorch to be married we went, 

When we answered the poison in roioes so small. 

• Lots '— • Honoor '— ' Obey —and— 

Nothing at all ! 

Now mark what a change in the oooiae of a week, 
little Kate left off Uoshing, I boldly coold speak. 
I coold play with my deary, laogh lood at a jest, 
Coold coax, play, and fondle, ss well as the best. 
We langh'd at past foUys and ofttimes declared 
We'd encoorsge yoong folks who at wedlock were scared. 
To OS for aasoiance and aid they may calL 
Then kiss and be married and — 

Nothing at aU! 



THE THREE JOLLY HUNTSMEN. 

Two yersions : the first has been traditional in my own family 
for at least fifty years, and Mr. Thomas Powell informed me is 
well-known among his kindred in South Shropshire with the single 
' various reading ' of ivy tree for old oak tree. The second is con* 
tributed by a Herefordshire gentleman who clearly recollects learning 
it from his brother about the year 1823, when the latter was at 
Shrewsbury School, and they met in the holidays. But the mention 
of * the Downs ' and the river Dee shows that this version cannot 
have originated in Shropshire. Air given, as sung in my own family. 
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There were three jolly hontsmen. 

Went oat to hunt the fox, 
And where d' je think they found him t 
Amongst the woods and rocks. 
Chorui : ' Tally-ho ! Tally-ho ! stick to it, my boys I * 
Aloud the huntsman cries. 
With a hip, hip, hip I and a hallo 1 
And through the woods he flies. 

And first they met a plough-boy. 

Who merrily sang Tally-ho t 
He swore he saw bold Reynard 
Behind the barley-mow. 
Chorus: * Tally-ho I Tally-ho ! stick to it, my boys ! 
etc 

And now they met an old man. 

Whose age was sixty-three, 
He swore he saw bold Reynard 
Run up the old oak tree. 

Cfhonu: * Tally-ho I Tally-ho! stick to it, my boys!' 
etc. 

And next they met a miller. 

Whose mill went clickety-clack, 
He swore he saw bold Reynard 
Run up that very mill-bank. 
Charm: * Tally-ho 1 Tally-ho I stick to it, my boys ! 
etc. 

Second Version. 

There were three jolly huntsmen. 

Went out to hunt a fox, 
And where d* you think they found him f 

Behind the woods and rocks. 

' Tally-ho ! Tally-ho ! ' {eU,, as above). 

First they met with a blind man. 

As blind as he could be. 
He swore he saw poor Reynard 

Run up a hollow tree. 

Tally-ho t Tally-ho ! etc. 

Next they met with a lame man. 

As lame as he could be, 
He swore he chased poor Reynard 

All up the river Dee. 

Tally-ho I Tally-ho I etc. 
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Next they met with a miller, 

Whose mill went dickety-clack. 
He said he saw old Reynard 

Run away with a goose on his back. 

Tally-ho! Tally-ho! etc 

Next they met with a schoolboy, 

A schoolboy out of bounds, 
He swore he saw poor Reynard « 

Run all across the Downs. 

Tally-ho! Tally-ho! etc. 

Last they met with a soldier, 

A soldier dressed in red,. 
He swore he saw poor Reynard 

{Slowly and wUh great paihoa) Amongst the dogs, — quiU 
dead! 



THE SHEOPSHIEE MILITIA BOYS. 

From a broadside printed by Waidson, Shrewsbury, no date. 

The second battalion of the 53rd King's Light Infantry, or 
Shropshire regiment^ came to Shrewsbury in 1809 to recruit its ranks 
with volunteers from the militia, in pursuance of Lord Castlereagh's 
newly-passed Militia Bill: and in April of the same year, was 
despatched to Portugal, where it served throughout the Peninsular 
Campaign. Betuming to England in 1814, its thinned ranks were 
again replenished by volunteers from the militia, recruited before its 
arrival under Lord Castlereagh's second Militia Bill of 1813, by 
which three-fourths of any militia regiment were allowed to volunteer 
for foreign service. In 1815 the battalion sailed for St. Helena, 
The song was probably written on the first occasion, and revived and 
reprinted later, as General Hill was not raised to the peerage till 
the 17th May, 1814. He was publicly received with the greatest 
enthusiasm at Shrewsbury on his return, on the 30th June, 1814 : 
and the column erected in his honour on the outskirts of the town, 
at the cost of nearly £6000, is a conspicuous feature in all views of 
Shrewsbury. 
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General Hill's gone to sea, hey boys, ho boys ! 
General Hill's gone to s^, jolly brave boys ! 
General Hill's gone to sea. 
And his light company, 

Along with the Shropshire Militia Boys ! 

Suppose we should meet the French, hey boys, ho boys t 
Suppose we should meet the French, joUy brave boys ! 
Suppose we should meet the French, 
We'd give 'em an English dance, 

'Cause of the Shropshire Militia Boys 1 

Suppose we should meet the Turks, hey boys, ho boys ! 
Suppose we should meet the Turks, joUy brave boys ! 
Suppose we should meet the Turks, 
We'd give 'em tap for tap, 

'Cause of the Shropshire Militia Boys 1 

Suppose we should meet the Blacks, hey boys, ho boys ! 
Suppose we should meet the Blacks, joUy brave boys ! 
Suppose we should meet the Blacks, 
We'd give 'em slap for slap, 

'Cause of the Shropshire Militia Boys ! 

Shrewsbury bells they shall ring, hey boys, ho boys ! 
Shrewsbury bells they shall ring, jolly brave boys ! 
Shrewsbury bells they shall ring. 
When Lord Hill returns again. 

Along with the Shropshire Militia Boys ! 



' THE LOPPI' TON BAR.' 



' Anglice, the Loppington Bear. This ditty records an incident 
which really liappencd at Loppington, a village between Wcm and 
Ellesmere, about the year 1822, and which is remembered by several 
persons still lining. The verses were composed in the shop, or ' stall, 
of Joseph Harper, shoemaker, of Loppington (a rival, no doubt, of 
the hero of the song I) by — Windsor, farmer, William Williams, 
blacksmith (mentioned below), Richard Davies, shoemaker, and 
others. Richard Davies describing the scene in 1879, said, ' We 
all on U8 maden a hit cm it, and uhen tee thougJtten oil any tiling ice 
patten it doicn,* He had himself taken a cart-rope to the chnse 
and his little dog, which he said 'ud a tunied any bar.' The other 
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persons named in the song were Andrew Wycherley, the ' cohbler ; ' 
Freeman, the bntcher at Loppington; William Alexander, a small 
farmer ; — Kynaston, miller, and landlord of the Dickin Arm» ; — 
Todd, * a Londoner,' who was coachman to Mrs. Wingfield, Wood 
Gate, Loppington. We owe these particulars to the investigations of 
Mr. William Beacall, of Shrewshnry, in 1879 and 1885. Air given. 
It is evidently much older than the verses, and is often used as a 
country dance tune. 

Miluer » a miller : hi » fair : bar = bear ; see Word-Book. 

In Loppington town there now doth dwell, 
A cobbler who U known full well ; 
Going out to milk one morning fA*r, 
In £lkes*a fkllow he spied a bar. 

Then down he throws his milking-can» 
And off he runs to his wife Ann ; 
He says, ' My dear, I do declar'. 
In Elkes's fallow IVe see'd a bar ! ' 

' My dear, what do you tell me now ! 
For sure the bar he*ll bite our cow ! 
Sure they are most dreadful things 
For they can bite as well as grin.' 

Then off to Freeman's he did run, 
To fetch the big dog and the gun, 
Cart-ropes and pikels, likewise stakes 
To bait the bar at Loppi'ton Wakes. 

The village it did quickly rise 
To hear the cobbler's mournful cries ; 
They surely thought he had been bitten. 
But they were very much mistaken. 

Bold Alexander run with speed, 
He vow'd he'd kill the monstrous jeed [jade] ; 
Likewise the blacksmith with his shovel, 
Aud vowed he'd kill the monstrous devil. 

The Milner gazing in his room, 

' You fools, it's only the fall o' the moon I 

But if it really should be so 

The whole o' the town will have to go.' 

Says Todd, ' This is a curious thing, 
For bears are apt to bite and grin ; 
But if she proves their overthrow 
The Milner and I shall be forced to go.' 

{Fene icantingt) 
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Now manna this cobbler ha' bin bonld 

To ha' walked twice round him while he growled 1 

And munna-d his hearing ha' bin good 

To ha' heard the growls of a champ o' wood f 



THE COBBLER AND THE JACKASS. 

A ditty from the same locality as the last, and probably by the 
same authors. It is said that one Harper, a shoemaker at Wolverley, 
about a mile from Loppington, was not satisfied with the price of 
leather at Wem, so bought a donkey from a * pitche^man ' to enable 
him to fetch it from Chester. 

Clem = to starve, see Sfiropshire Word -Book. 

There was an old cobbler of late 

In the county of Salop did dwell, 
And a pitcher-man had a jackass, 

And the cobbler knew it right well. 

And this pitcher-man he had a jackass. 

And to sell him he was right willing ; 
So next morning the bargain was made, 

And the jackass was sold for ten shilling. 

Next morning the bargain was made. 
And the money was paid down together, 

And the cobbler he mouut«d his ass, 
And rode off to Chester for leather. 

And as he returned on his way. 

So boldly the cobbler did ride, 
With a hide of the rery best leather 

Hnnging down by the jackass's side. 

Now this ass on the road took a fright, 

And the cobbler said he'd not fail, 
And for fear of losing the leather 

He caught hold of the ears and the tail. 

He held at them both so tight 
That the ears and the tail came together. 

He said no danger was night (nigh ?) 
Except he was losing his leather. 
RK. II. 
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' Come fetch me into the house/ 

So loud this cobbler did call, 
' Come fetch me into the house, 

And the devil take jackass and all ! ' 

* Oh dear ! ' he says to his wife, 

' I have had a terrible &11, 
I wish I had stayed at home 

And worked with you in the stall I 

' There's nothing but ill-lack attends me, 

And that you all understand. 
For 'twas in this terrible fall 

That the tail camo away in my hand.' 

He turned the old ass in the lane. 

To go where he liked to clem. 
And said ' Before I'll ride to Chester again 

I'll willingly walk to Wem ! ' 



THE LEE BRIDGE COCKING. 

From a MS. in the possession of a gentleman at Wem, in which 
it is described as ' sung by Thomas Wilkin at the funeral of the late 
Thomas Maiiin, commonly called " Maxey Dick/' at Horton near 
Wem : ' 'an incident almost Homeric/ says the correspondent who 
forwards it, and at whose request I suppress the real names. Lee 
Bridge was the scene of a cock-fight between the Gentlemen of 
Cheshire and the Gentlemen of Shropshire, on Easter Monday and 
Tuesday, 1799, for two guineas a hattle, and twenty gtdneos the 
main. 'The Packhorse in Salop' was also the rendezvous of a 
cocking-matcli near the same date. The hero's nickname, ' Maxey 
Dick,' seems to have heen derived from that of his cock, as Maccles- 
field, called Maxet/, was a noted place for cock-fights. The bird 
* Maxey Dick ' had perhaps been a winner there. There was a 
fiiraous breed of game fowls, called * Shropshire Reds,' to which he 
probably belonged : and the ' Bonny Gray ' to another well-known 
breed called the ' Duck wing-Gray.' There is a song somewhat 
resembling this, and in the same metre, in Ballads and Songs of 



■»*» 
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Lancashire (p. 204), relating the victory of the Liverpool champion 
cock, the 'Bonny Gray,' over the Prescot favourite, called the 
' Charcoal Black.' A stanza, nearly identical with one of the verses 
of this song, is given in Chappell's National English Airs (No. 72, 
VoL L p. 38), to the air of Tlie Hathersage Cocking, to which tune 
both The Bonny Gray and The Lee Bridge Cocking were no doubt 
written. 

Pell-head = peeled-head, bald-head. ' Martin's tongue was below 
his chin,' t. e. he hung it out, grimacing in his excitement 

Yon Cock-masters all, both fUr and near, 
I will tell you of a Cocking, when and where, 
At Lee Bridge as I have heard them say, 
Old Pell Head beat The Bonny Gray. 

When this couple came to the ground. 
Five shillings was laid to half-a-crown, 
And MartiiCs tongue was below his chin. 
And he swore that Mazey Dick would win. 

So when this couple were turned down, 

Old Pell Head knocked him up and down, 

And Martin stood trembling, as I have heard them say, 

He wished he had never been there that day. 

Then Martin took Kaxey off the ground, 

And away he went for Wem town. 

To the Pack Horse Inn, Wem, but the mob was too strong, 

Poor Martin could not stop there long. 

The night it being most dreadful dark, 
Away h3 went for Clemley Park, 
And Martin went crying the whole of the way, 
And he swore that Maxey had not f;iir play. 

At last poor Martin reachM home, 
Lord ! how he did but sigh and groan, 
He called for a candle to light him to bed, 
And he told them that Maxey Dick was dead. 

Lord ! how his daughter Sal did cry. 
And his son Tom he jumped for joy, 
Saying ' The gold you have both lost and f*pf nt, 
So I hope your cocking is at an end.' 

Now to conclude and finish my song, 

I hope you will not think these few lines wrong, 

You Cock>ma«tor8 all a warning take, 

And pity poor Martin for Maxey's s.ike. 

2 
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CAROLS. . 

•AS I SAT ON A SUNNY BANK.* 

Very common. A variant of this is given in Sandys' Christmas 
Carols, p. 1 12, and with the music in Bramley and Stainei's collec- 
tion, No. 64 : the ending of the air slightly varied from the traditional 
' use * of Newport. For the last six verses given helow, see Byegones, 
9th Jan., 1884. 

As I sat on a sunny bank, 

A sunny bank, a sunny bank, 
As I sat on a sunny bank 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 

1 saw three ships come sailing by (etc.). 
On Christmas Day in the momlog. 

And who d'ye think was in those ships? (etc.), 
But Joseph and his Ijndy. 

And he did whistle and she did .^in^;, 

And all the bells on earth did ring, 
For joy our Saviour He was born 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 

(Added at Osufcstry, the last verse being omiUed,) 

Pray whither sailed those ships all three ? {etc,) 
they sailed unto Bethlehem {etc,) ; 
They combed his hair with an ivory comb {etc,) ; 
They washed his face in a golden cup (etc,) ; 
They wiped his face with a lily-white cloth (etc,) ; 
They bnished his shoes with a hairy brush (etc,). 



THE MOON SHINES BRIGHT. 

Fcir/rtw/, recovered at Woolstaston. A tune to which it is re- 
membered to have been sung by the wife of the late William Hill, 
wood-carver (see Salopian Shreds and Patches, 23 Sept., 1885), is 
given later. It is also sung to the tune given in Bramley and Stainer's 
Carols. The gipsy singers prefix the first two verses of this to the 
first * fragmentary ' carol given below. Their tune is also given below. 
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Christ made a trance one Sunday view (sic, also * of yore '), 

All with His own dear hands, 
He made the son clear, and the moon. 

Like the water on dry land. 

[All for the saving of our souls] 

Chr'st died upon the cross, 
What shall we do for our Saviour 

Like He has done for us ? 

teach your children well, dear man, 

And teach them while they're young. 
For better 'twill be for your soul, dear man, 

When you are dead and gone. 

To-day, dear man, you might be alive, 

Worth many thousand pound. 
And to-morrow, dear man, yon may be dead, 

And your corpse laid in the ground. 

With a turf all at your head, dear man, 

And another at your feet, 
Your good deeds and your bad ones all 

Before the Lord shall meet. 

There are six days in the week, dear man, 

For this poor labouring man, 
And the seventh day to serve the Lord 

Both Father and the Son. 

Hell is deep and Hell is dark. 

And Hell is full with faults, 
May the Lord give us grace in every place 

And to pray to our ending day. 



GIPSY CHILDREN'S CAROL. 

Snng Ly Eliza Wharton and her brothers, 23rd May, 1885. Air 

given. 

Now Christmas Day is drawing near at hand, 
Come sarve the Lord, and be at His command, 
And for a portion, God He will provide. 
And give a blessing to his soul beside. 

Go down in yonders garden where flowers grows by ranks, 
Go down upon your knees and 'turn the good Lord thanks. 
Go down upon your knees and pray both night and day, 
And get a blessiug for His sake who washed our sins away. 
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And little childerin, they larn to cuss and swear. 
Afore they knows one word of their Lord's prayers, 
They're patched and painted, dressed in idle stuff, 
Like's if God had not made them fine enough. 



THE SEVEN VIRGINS. 

Copied from a small chap-book collection of carols (title gone), 
by Mr. Hubert Smith. A nearly identical copy in a chap-book 
Selection of Christmas Hymns, printed by J. Wrigley, 30, Miller 
Street, Manchester. 

All under the leaves, and the leaves of life, 

) met with Virgins seven. 
And one of them was Mary mild, 

Our Lord's mother in heaven. 

O what are you seeking, you seven fair maids, 

All under the leaves of life ? 
Come tell, come tell, what seek you, 

All under the leaves of life ? 

We're seeking for no leaves, Thomas ! 

But for a friend of thine, 
We're seeking for sweet Jesus Chri .t, 

To be our guide and thine. 

Go down, go down, to yonder town, 

And sit in the ^lery [= Galilee ?], 
And there you'll see sweet Jesus Christ 

Nailed to a big yew tree. 

So down they went to yonder town 

As fast as foot could fall, 
And many a grievous bitter tear 

From the Virgins' eyes did fall. 

peace, mother, peace, mother, 
Your weeping doth me grieve, 

1 must suffer this, he said. 
For Adam and for Eve. 

mother, take you John Evangelist, 

All for to be your son, 
And he will comfort you sometimes, 

Mother, as I have done 
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come, thou John Evangelist, 

Thou'rt welcome unto me, 
But more welcome, my own dear son, 

Whom I nuned on my knee. 

Then he laid his head on his right shoulder, 
Seeing death it struck him nigh, — 

The Holy Ghost he with your soul, 
I die, mother dear, I die. 

Furthermore for our enemies all. 
Our prayers they should be strong. 

Amen, good Lord ; your charity 
Is the ending of my song. 



FRAGMENTS OF CAROLS. 

The fiist two from Gipsy soarces (the first shows acquaintance 
with the carol ' The Holy Well ') ; the third a common Shropshire 
rhyme, bat see the ' Holly and Ivy ' carol, No. 23, in Bramley and 
Stainer^s collection. 

1. He's the rose, and the rose, and the gen-teel rose. 
The iyam [« fern] that grows so green. 
And God give us grace in ever-i place, 
[To pny for our youthful Queen — Chap-book copy]. 

Go you down, go yon down, to yonder little town. 

As far as the hol-i well. 
And there you'll see sweot Jesus Christ 

With His body nailed to a tree. 

' O my dear son, what hast thou done, 

[That thou'rt nailed to a tree t '] 
' Dear mother, dear mother, take young John 

[And love him instead of me.'] 

' For it's O my dear son, that never can be done. 

That I should lather John (:= rather ? see Word, Book. 

So well as my own dear son Jesus, 
That I bom from my own bodie.' 



2. Then it's I'll go down, it's I'll go down 
To the town of Galilee, 
There you shall see a sweet Virgin 
With Jesus on her knee. 

Take young John, the Vii^gin's man. 
Take him to be your son. 
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3. The holly bean a berry reii. 
The ivy bears a bhick 'un, 
To show that Christ His blood did shed 
To save our souls from Satan. 



*THE WESSEL CUP HYMN.' 

So called in a chap-book ' selection of Christmas carols, printed 
by J. Wrigley, 33, Miller Street, Manchester.' Commonly sung in 
Shrewsbury twenty years ago. The air was also known at Madeley 
to modem words. A longer version, with a different refrain, and to 
a different air, appears as No. 37 in Bramley and Stainer'e collection. 

Here we come a-wassailing 

Among the leaves so green. 
Here we come a-carolling 
So fair to be seen. 

God send you happy ! God send yon happy I 
God send you all a happy New Year. 

We are not daily beggars 

That beg from door to door, 
But we are neighbours' children 

That you have seen before. 

God send you happy ! etc. 

Call up the butler of this house. 

Put on his golden ring, 
And let him bring a pint of beer. 

And the better we shall sing. 

God send you happy ! etc. 

The streets arc very dirty, 

Our shoes are very thin, 
We've got a little pocket 

To put a penny in. 

God send you happy ! eU, 

God bless the master of this house, 

Likewise the missis too, 
And all the little children 

That about the table go. 

God send you happy ! etc. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
RHYMES AND SAYINGS. 

" I lisp'd in numbers, for the numbers came." ■ 

Pope, Prologtte to Ike Satires, 1. 128. 

HIS flection would be best described as ' Popular Ditties/ 
for it consists of sayings both rhymed and unrhymed, 
none of which can, strictly speaking, be termed proverbs. 
They seem to group themselves into the following classes : — Ist, 
Nursery JUiymes, to which Counting-out Rhymes may be added. I 
have excluded all which appear in Halliwell*s two collections. 2nd, 
Biddies f which seem to me to approach more nearly to proverbs than 
any of the rest of these ditties, and which, did their number suffice, 
would be worthy of a separate section. 3rd, Mottoes, fi-om sign- 
boards of inns and shops, clocks, books, etc Waning space obliges 
me to give but few of these, but, properly speaking, 'posies' or 
mottoes on rings, swords, and knives {* cutler's poetry *), inscriptions 
on buildings, on bells, on sun-dials, and on tombstones, all come into 
this category. 4th, Old Saws and Maxims, chiefly on practical matters 
as traditional rules of husbandry, observations on the weather, and so 
forth. 5th, Local Rhymes and Sayings, which again divide themselves 
into three classes : (i.) weather prognostics dependent on locality ; 
(ii.) sayings and nicknames ' hitting off' local characteristics; (iil) 
sayings referring to local historical events, the memory of which (as 
will be seen) may be preserved for many generations if only they 
happen to be recorded in a ' ditty.' 
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The second class of place-rhymes is noticeable fur the disparaging 
tone of most of the sayings, showing the strong feeling of rivalry 
which animated the Tillage communities down to recent times. This 
comes out very strikingly in the four versions of the Edgmond town, 
ships' rhyme, (p. 582) varied in every township so as to describe the 
natives as ' men/ while those of the other townships are stigmatized 
as dogs, cats, or rats. Old people at Edgmond say that formerly, when 
persons from the outlying townships came to be married at the 
parish church (while yet Tibberton chapel or church was not licensed 
for marriages), the Edgmond children used to shout after them : 

' Tibberton tawnies, Cherrington chats, 
Edgmond men, and Adeney cats.' 

I mentioned this in the course of a correspondence (February 1884) 

on the subject in Salopian Shreds and PatcheSj and my note being 

copied into the Newport Advertiser brought me the following curious 

anonymous letter : 

' To Miss Charlotte S. Barne, 
From an old Tibberton Tawnie/ 

* I myself being bred, born, and reared at Tibberton, seeing your sketch in 
the Advertiser concerning Tibberton folks, and as you would like to know the 
meaning of Tibberton Tawnies, the people of Tibbeiton years ago were remark- 
able for being very dark-looking, and the real Tibberton-bred folks show their 
breed to this day.' Now I beg leave to correct your rhyme, which perhaps you 
will please correct in the Advertiser, The old true rhyme runs as follows : 

' ** Tibberton Tawnies, Cherrington Chats, 
Kdgement Bulldogs and Adeney Cats, 
Edgement Bulldogs made up in a pen, 
Dama come out for Tibberton men." ' 

' I myself, with between fifty and sixty others, have collected together many 
a time to shout out this rhyme if .we have seen any Edgement folks come down 
Tibberton Street, as the oldest man now living in the dear little village of 
Tibberton will speak to the truth of my statement. — A. B. C 

The object and use of these uncomplimentary place-rhymes need 
no further explanation ! The specimen in question may be compared 
with one in Hazlitt's Proverbs, p. 352, No. 10. 

' I can corroborate this as regards one family at least. 
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NURSERY RHYMES AND CHILDREN'S JINGLES. 

God made mftn, and man made money, 
God made bees, and bees made honey. 
God made a little man to plough and to sow, 
God made a little boy to keep away the crow. 
God made a woman to brew and to bake, 
God made a little maid to eat a plum-cake. 



Ludloto, 



Christmas is coming, the geese are getting fat, 
Please to put a penny in the old man's hat, 
If you haven't got a penny, a halfpenny will do, 
If you haven't got a halfpenny — God bless you ! 



Oswestry. 



One-a-penny poker, two-a-penny tongs, 
Three-a-penny fire-shovel, Hot Cross Buns ! 

Oswestry (qy. common ?). 

Don't you know the Muffin-man ? 

Don't you know his name t 
Don't you know the Muffin-man 

That lives in our lane ? 
All around the Butter Cross, 

Up by St. Giles's, 
Up and down the Gullet Shut, 

And call at Molly Miles's ! 

Shrewsbury (see Gullet in Word-Book), 

Rindle, Handle I 

Light the candle, 
The cat's among the pies f 

No matter for that. 

The cat'll get fat, 
And I'm too lazy to rise ! 

JrhixalL 

Jeremiah, blow the fire ! 
Puff, puff, puff! 
Beat, Jack ! strike, Turn ! 
Blow the bellys, oud mon ! 

PulverbcUch. 

Charlie, Charlie, chuck, chuck, chuck ! 

Went to bed with three young duclu. 

One did die, 

And Charlie did cry. 

Die, die, dumpling, boiled in a pot ! 

Sugar him and butter him, and eat him while he's hot ! 

Oswestry. 
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I have a hen with yellow legs, and what can she do ? 
Lay you an egg, and me an egg, and that can she do. 
I have a hen with yellow legs, and what can she do ? 
Lay you two eggs, and me two eggs, and that can she do. 

(Etcetera ad libUum), Minslerlcy, 

Butcher, butcher, banger,. 
Killed a cow in hanger. [? anger] 

Osweetry Street-cry : query if it should read : 

Butcher, butcher, bang her ! 



Kill a cow and hang her ! 



(See Byegonee, 1st Feb. 1882.) 



First for the golden purse, 

Second for the same, 

Third 

Fourth for the sugar-loaf 

Fifth 

Seven for the key of Heaven, 

Last for the bag of brass. 

Fragin£Wts of Children* s Racing-Khyme — Otwutry, 



COUNTINO-OUT RHTMB8. 

1. A, e, i, o, u. 

Which shall be tick ? it must be you. 

2. Eggs, butter, cheese, bread» 
Stick, stock, stone, dead. 

8. Ink, pink, pten, and ink, 
I, stole, study, stink, 
0, u, t, spells out. 

4. Eeny, weeny, w68nny, why, 
Artie, startle, stoney, sty, 
Ebb, web, blue, snake, 

Eee, tot, spot, out, goes, she. 

5. Eena, meena, mina, mo. 

Fox and hens, and Dinah Doe, 
Allicum, ballicum, bulkney, bo, 
0, u, t, spells out. 

6. Eeny, weeny, winey, wo. 
Where do all the Frenchmen go ? 
To the east and to the west, 
And into the old crow*8 nest. 



Ellesmere, 



Ellcemere, 



Elleamere^ 



Berringtofi, 



Market Drayton. 



Osictstry, 
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7. Iram, biram, brendom, bo, 
Where do the sailors go If 
To the east and to the west. 

To the land which they love best. 

Elk»inere, 

8. Ickity, pickity, pock. 

The mouse ran up the clock ; 

The clock strack one, and the mouse was gone, 

Ickity, pickity, pock. 



Elleanure. 



9. Enniki, benniki, my black hen, 
She lays eggs for gentlemen ; 
One for you, and one for me, 
0, u, t, spells out goes he. 

10. Mrs. Mason broke her bason, 

How much will it be f 
Half-a-crown, says Mr. Brown— 
Out goes she ! 

11. One, two, three, four, 
Mary at the cottage-door. 
Eating plums off a plate, 
Five, six, seven, eight. 



Oswestry. 



Mlesmere. 



ElUsnurs. 



12. Oranges, oranges, three for a penny, 
You're a good scholar for selling so many. 

Market Drajfton (imperfect) 

13. Timothy Titus took two tees. 
To tie two tups to two tall trees. 

To terrify the terrible Thomas a Tuttamns, 
0, u, t, spelU out goes he. 

Oswestry, 



RIDDLES. 

1. Behind the bush, behind the thorn, 
I heard a stout man blow his horn. 
He was booted and spurred, and stood with pride, 
With golden feathers by his side ; 
His beard was flesh, and his mouth was horn, 
I am sure such a man never could have been bom. 

(A cock.) 
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2. Itty-pitty in the hedge, 
Itty-pitty out ; 
If you touch Itty-pitty, 
Itty-pitty '11 bite. 

(A nettle.) 

8. Riddley, riddley, I suppose, 
Forty eyea and never a nose. 

(A riddle » sieve.) 

4. Long legs, short thighs, 
Little head, and no eyes. 

(A pair of tongs) Common everywhere, 

5. As I was going over London bridge I saw a steel house, 

It had four-and- twenty windows and wouldn't hold a mouse. 

(A thimble.) 

6. It goes upstairs red and comes downstairs black. — (A warming-pan.) 

7. I heard a rickety -racket. 

Pulled off my shoes and run a'ter it. 
(' Pap in a bottle,' i. e. to still the child's ' rickety-racket '.) 

8. 1 heard a rickety -ncket. 

Pulled off my shoes and stockings and couldn't o'ertak* it. 

(A railway-train.) 

9. As red as an apple, as round as a ball. 
Higher than the steeple, weathercock and all. 

(The sun.) 

10. It goes I'onnd the house and round the house, and leaves a white glove 
in the window. — (Snow.) 

11. It goes round the house and round the house, and in at the keyhole. — 
(A sun-beam.) 

12. It goes round the house and round the house, and out through the 
keyhole.— (Smoke — made when there were no chimneys !) 

13. It goes round the house and round the house, and stands behind the 
door. — (A broom.) 

14. Under the water and over the water and never touches the water. 

(A woman crossing a bridge with a pail of water on her head.) 

15. Down in yonder meadow I have a grove of trees, 
Some I can cut, but none I can cleave. 

(The hair.) 

16. Down in yonder meadow I have a troop of white horses : now they go, 
now they go, now they stand still. — (The teeth.) 

17. Down in yonder meadow there is a little house, and in that little house 
there is a little room, and in that little room there is a little shelf, and on that 
little shelf there is a little <:up, and in that little cup there is something I would 
not take all the world for.— (Perhaps the heart's blood.) 
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18. A primilive acrostic on tlie word Fi7iis. 

F. for FrauciB, 

I. for JanciSt 

N. for Nickley Boney, 

1. for John the WateimaDy 

And S. for Signey Coney. 

Otherwise * I. for John the piper's son/ and * S. for Sarah Stouey.' 
Another version, from Mineterlcy, runs : 

F. for Francis, 

I. for Jancis, 

N. for Nicklis, 

I. for Jicklis, 

S. for Sammy Salt- Box. 



MOTTOES. 



In Books. 



Job EveraU is my name, 

England is my nation, 
Scdop is my dwelling-place. 

And Christ is my salvation. 
When I am dead and in my grave, 

And all my bones are rotten, 
Then this will make you think of me 

When I am quite foigotten. 



I pat my name for to betray 
The thief that steals this book away. 
Steal not this book for fear of shame. 
For here you see the owner's name ; 
Restore it back il lost it be 
For the owner's name above yon see. (1 769 

On a Shrewsbury Clock, cirdi 1745. 

I labonr here with all my might. 
To tell the hour of day and night, 
Therefore example take by me 
And serve thy God as I serve thee. 

Formerly on CondoTor Church Clock, dated 1686. 

Many may inspect me. 
Some may find fault with me. 
But few there be can mend me. 
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On a surer-rimmed leathern 'jack/ or driuking-Teasel, pieeerred 

at Calverliall or Com, near Whitchnrch : 

'Jack of Conm is my name. 
Don't abuse me then for shame.' 

Tradition says that a legacy of £10 per annum waa left by a 

former traveller to provide this * jnck ' fall of ale for all-comers to 

the village inn. For fcdler particulars see Shropshire Word-Book, 

On Sign^foar*!^ — ^The ' Fear Alls/ between Market Drayton aiid 

Ilinstock : 

The soldier fights for wAV, 

The paiBon prays for all. 

The king rules over all, 

The fanner pays for alL 

The * Last/ at Church Aston, a mile from Newport ; also (for- 
merly 1) near Frees : 
All the day long 1 have sought for good ale, and at tke iaal I have found it. 

(8;iIopian8 say ' at the last/ ' at the first/ for ' at kst ' and ' at first. ' 
The place of the words is occupied on the sign by a rude painting of 
a shoemakei^s last) 

The • Gate/ at Farlow, in the Clee Hills : 

This Gate hangs well, and hinders none : 
Refresh and pay, then travel on. 

The • Robin Hood,' between Much Wenlock and Hughley : 

Kow Bobin Hood is dead and gone. 
Walk in and drink with LiUle John. 

The ' Beehive ' on Ringsland, Shrewsbury, (now called the 

Kingsland Inn) : 

Within this hire we are all alive. 

Good liquor makes us funny. 
If you ai« dry come in and try 

The flavour of our honey. 

A chimney-sweep's sign in the Cartway, Bridgnorth, copied by 
Mr. Thos. Powell, Slst March, 1882 : 

John Piper 

He Lives Here, He Sweep 
Your Chimney, Clean k Clear 
t Off His TFMie He Never 
Crack, But He Sweep Well Your 
Old Smoke Jack. 
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[A similar sign was displayed in Trampington Street, Cambridge, 
thirty years ago. — W. W. S.] 

For the * Cat ' at Albrighton, see p. 450. The ' Pound * Inn at 
Leebotwood, the ' Hit-or-Miss ' at Bishop's Castle, the 'Peter's 
Finger' at Dawley, the ' Danery ' at Qoatford, etc., have not, so far 
as I know^ mottoes or * ditties ' attached to them. See other carious 
signs in Salopian Shreds and Patches, 26th Sept and 28th Nov., 
1877, etc. 
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1. Of Life and Death, a toast : 

' Here is a toast, as the wheel rolls on, 
Djeth is a thing we bin all sure on ; 
If life was a thing as money could buy, 
The rich *66d live and the poor '5M die.' 

Sidbury, 1865. 

The following similar lines occur in Worthen Churchyard as an 
epitaph on Thomas Davies, 1797 : 

' This world's a city full of crooked streets, 
Death's the market-place where all mankind must meet ; 
If life was merchandiize that men could buy. 
The rich would always live, but the poor must die.' 

The conclusion of the old broadside dialogue of The Messenger of 
Mortality, or Death and the Lady, is nearly identical with this. See 
Bell, Ballads and Songs of the English Peasantry, pp. 32 — 35. 

[The original is : — 

' This world's a city, full of straying streets, 
And Death's the market-place, where each one meets.* 

Shakbspbarb and Fletcher, Two Noble Kinatnen, 
Act I. sc. v.—W.W. 8.] 

2. Of Banks of Life : 

' Dame an' porridge, 
Missis an' broth, 
Madam an' tay.' 

Shropahire JTard-Book, s. t. Figgia. 
BK. II. I» p 
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3. Of Idleness and Luxury : 

' Many estates are spent in getting 
Since women for tea forsook spinning and knitting. 
And men for their beer forsook hewing and splitting.' 

Chirbury. (See Hazlitt's Prorerbt.) 

4. Of Hours of Sleep : 

' Nature requireth five, 
. Custom taketh seven, 
Idleness takes nine, 
And wickedness eleven.' 
Also : 

'Themas'5^n thrive 
Mun rise at five, 
Them as han thruven 
May lie till seven.* 

5. Of ill-cooked porridge : 

' It's saut, sour, and sntty, 
Thick growed, an' lumpy, 
Like the Devil's own porritoh.' 

Shropshire fFord-Bookj s. v. Orowed. 

6. Of a young woman's housewifely knowledge : 

' I can riddle and I can rie, 
Toss a pancake and rear a pie.' 

To riddle and to rie are two kinds of sifting. (See Word-Book.) 

7. Of a ' good place ' for a farming-man : 

' Apple-pie and cheese, butter with a crust. 
Two shillings a day, and no trust.' 

IFhixall, 1884. 

8. Of geese : 

' At Candlemas Day (2nd February), 
A good goose should lay. 
But at St Chad (2nd March), 
Both good and bad.' 

9. Of the housewives' gossip in ' Canting-quarter/ viz. February 

to May. See antef p. 380, and Word-Book, 

' Does your goose lay f 
Does your maid stay f ' 

10. Of servants' leaving, see pp. 461, 465. 

• May Day, pay-day. 
Pack rags, and go away ! ' 

SotUh and West Shropshire, 
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11. Of winter apples : 

' When the enow ie in the orchard, 
A crab is worth a costard.' 

fFelshamptan, 1873. 

If the snn shines through the trees on Christmas Day there will 

be a good crop of froit next year. Bidbary, 

12. Of spring: 

' March will sarch and April try, 
May will tell if yon'll Utc or die.' 

13. Ofgraencom: 

' Go in the May 
And come weeping away, 
Go in the June 
And come home another tane.' 

Fulverhateht Wenlock. 

14. Of thistles : 

' Cnt 'em in June, 
They'll come again soon. 
Cnt *em in July, 
They may die. 
Cut 'em in August, 
Die they noMn 

Aston Botierel (CUe EUh). 

15. Of March winds. ' Old folks used to say that where the 
wind is on the 21st March [St Benedict, Abbot], there it will stick 
for ever so long.' (5. Shr, and P., Vol. IV. p. 167.) 

16. Of the March moon. When it runs iiEir into April it is 
always a late spring. Atehanu 

17. Of the weather in May : 

' A cold May is kindly. 
And fills the barn finely.' 

' A wet May, 
Makes a big load of hay.* 

WeH Shr^pMre. 



LOCAL RHYMES AND 8AYIKGS. 

I. 0/ local winds, and wmf her prognostics , etc 

' As sore as Hodnet sends the wind, 
A rainy day will Drayton find.' 

PP 2 
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' When the cock has his neb in Hodnct Hole, look out for raiu. ' 
{Drat/ton.) The *cock' refers to the weather-cock on Drayton 
church ; whence Hodnet lies south-west. We frequently find that 
the south-west wind, bringing rain, is said to come from some ' Hole ' 
or gap in the hills in that direction. Thus at Bei-rington the rainy 
wind ' comes from Stretton Hole/ where the Stretton Valley narrows 
between the hills on either side, and broadening again to the north- 
ward, gives free passage to the south-west wind to blow upon the 
lowland villages beside the Severn. In the same way it is said at 
Chirbuiy, * There is a storm brewing in Kerry Hole,' which lies in 
Montgomeryshire, on the south-west. ' Habberley Hole ' sends the 
south-west wind down upon Hanwood and Shrewsbury : and at 
Chetwyud End, a low-lying suburb of Newport, the west wind is 
said to blow from 'Bayley's Hole,* named from a farm formerly 
belonging to a family named Bayley, which is situated at a point 
where the uplands, nearly converging, reduce the Wildmoors to a 
narrow neck ; after which they stretch out again in a wide unbroken 
level over which the west wind rushes with a teriific force, to which 
Chetwynd End lies fully exposed. 

' A storm will go three miles out of its way to come by Habberley 
to Churton ; ' i, e. Church Pulverbatch. 

An Edgmond jingle ran : 

' It rains, it hails, it batters, it blows, 
The Tibberton girls are washing their clothes.' 

As a wet washing-day betokened (according to some) a faithless 
lover, this conveyed a sly hint that the * Tibberton tawnies ' were 
unlucky in love. Near Shrewsbury the same thing was said of the 
* Condover wenches,* 

Another Edgmond saying for a wet day : 

' It rains, it hails, it batters, it blows, 
And I am wet through all my clothes,^ 
I prithee, love, let me in ! ' 

When it snows, Shropshire people say to children, * The Welsh- 
men are plucking their geese ; ' sometimes a Iding, ' and sending the 
feathers to market.' Or, as I learnt it on the eastern borders of the 
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county, ' It's the old woman plucking geese in Wales, and sending 
us the feathers.' 

' Singular that Herodotus, in his second book, tells us that certain 
Hyberborean regions were said to be inaccessible by reason of the 
showers ot feathers. This he explains as meaning snow,* (Letter of 
the Rev. J. Evans, Whixall Vicarage, Shropshire.) 
II. Of Locaf Characteristics. 

* Schropschir, my schinnes ben scharpe, 
Ley wood to the fir, and yef me my harpe.' 

Harl. MS. 7871, quoted in Keliquias AfUiqtu^, 
Vol. I. p. 269 ; p^Ties Rev. W. W. Skeat. 

' I am of Shropshire, my shlnnes be sharpe : 
Ley wode to the fyre and dresse me my harpe.' 

(Lbland's Itinerary f ed. Hearne, Vol. V. p. xxvi. ' e 
codice MS. . . Thomam Rawlinsonnm/ of the Middle 
Temple. See Byego-nes, 28th Jane, 1882.) Also in 
ReL Ant. 11. 41. 

' And Shropshire aaith in her, That shins be ever sharp, 
Lay wood upon the fire, reach hither me my harp, 
And whilst the black bowl walks we merrily will carp.* 

(Drayton's Polyolbion, Sang 23. TTifrks, ed. 1758, Vol. III. 
p. 1112. See Folk-fore Journal, Vol. III. p. 88.) 

'Sharpshins' is still applied in Shropshire, 1st, to light heels, 
2nd, to sharp wits, e. g. : * Be ofif, sharpshins I ' = run away, make 
haste (Shrewsbury, Palverbatch). * Now then, sharpshins ! taking 
mo up as usual I ' (etc. ) ; said in rebuke to some smart speech, display 
of cleverness, or captious criticism (Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Newport). 
[Just as * slyboots ' is applied to one who is sly. * Harp and carp ' 
= play the harp and talk with me. Cnrpe, to talk, is very common 
in Middle English. The ' Wif of Bathe ' could * laughe and carpe.' 
Prologue to Cant. Tales, L 476.— TV. W. S.] 

' Shropshire is full of trout and Tories : * Salopian Shreds and 
Patches, 7th April, 1886. 

Henry YIII. proposed to mike Shrewsbury a Bishop's see, but 
the project went the way of many other good intentions. The 
Btory goes that it was frustrated by the pride of the Shrewsbury 
people : for when Henry YIIL (some say Charles II.) ' wished to 
make Shrewsbury a city, the inhabitants refused his offer because 
they preferred to continue to inhabit the First of Towns.' Therefore 
they are called the Proud Salopians to this day. 
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The stories and nicknames of the Wise Men o' Madelej, the 
Bawlej Oaves, the Wem Ranters, and the Melverlcy God-helps, have 
been given already (pp. 97, 98). 

Within the last half-century, Dr. Bonne was for many years 
Master of Oswestty Grammar-schooL ' Once on a time,' so runs the 
fable, ' he had a young cockney among his pupils who caught en 
extraordinary wild bird in the street, and took it to the school to 
exhibit to his school-fellows as a great prize. It was — a duck ! and 
the young naturalist was quickly followed by the indignant owner. 
Ever since that luckless day the Grammar-school boys have been 
known as ' Donne's ducks/ and saluted by the street-boys with the 

elegant ditty ; 

' Quack, quack, quack, quack, 
Go to the Devil and never come back ! ' 

' But of course/ adds a present Oswestrian, ' they always wait till 
we have got a good way ofif ! ' 

The following rhymes refer to the various townships of Edgmond : 

' Tibberton tawnies, Cherrington chats, 
Wall dogs, and Buttery rats.' 



Or: 



' Tibberton tawnies, Cherrington chats, 
Edgmond men, and Adeney cats.' 

' Tibberton tawnies, Cherrington chats, 
Adeney dogs and Buttery rats, 
Four bull-dogs fast in a pen, 
Dama come out for Edgmond men.' 



Adeney vernon. 



Edgmond verBunu, 



* Tibberton tawnies, Cherrington chats, 
Edgmond bull-dogs and Adeney cats, 
Edgmond bull-dogs made up in a pen, 
Dama come out for Tibberton men.' 

Tibberton version, 

* Tawnies ' are dark-complexioned people : ' chats,' gossips. I 
have already remarked on the local enmity evinced in these 
nicknames. 

Wem is the subject of the following couplets : 

' A new church, an old steeple, 
A drunken parson, and a wicked people.' 

' Amen ! 
Says the clerk of Wem.* 
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Wem Church was rebuUt in 1811 (about the period of the ' Wem 

Ranters'), excepting the tower, which dates from the fourteenth 

century. 

' Clanton and Clnnbaiy, dangunford and Clan, 

Are the i ^SS!*^^* i plaoes under the snn.' 



dirtiest 



I pkoes 



Others, more mildly, say 'the quietest/ but the natives have it 
that they are * the pleasantest places ' under the sun ! 

* Take care how you go through Llanymynech, or you'll get your 
tail cut.'— Salopian Shreds and Patches, 7th April, 1886. 

' Whoever crosses Clun Bridge comes back sharper than he went' 
This refers to the country people coming in to Clun market from the 
moorland farms of Clun Forest and the Welsh border. A simple 
fellow IS told, ' Ton want to go over Clun Bridge to get sharpened.' 

' Wenlock market, three women and a goose.' — Communicated to 
Shropshire Notes and Queries, 5th March, 1886, by a correspondent 
to whom it was familiar long before the appearance of Longfellow's 
Ta/es of a Wayside Inn. 

'Huglith (a solitary hill-farm near Pulverbatch) was the last 
place God made, and He never allowed the snn to shine upon it' 

' The Devil was flying over Ellesmere, and said, " Sweet little 
EUesmere, you are all my own." ' 

'Ob, he comes from BLihop's Castle; they 'anna no doors at 

Bishop's Castle,' said a bystander, when some one went out of a 

shop in one of the back streets of Shrewsbury, without shutting the 

door after him. But I am by no means sure that the same renuirk 

might not have been made, with due change of name, whatever had 

been the offender's ' native.' 

' The longer yon live the more you see, 
Dndleston Chapel-bell hnng on a tree/ 

' The stontest beggar that goes by the way, 
Can't beg through Long on a midsummer's day.' 

HaxlittM Proverht. 

The insignificant but straggling village of Longdon-upon-Tem, 

was formerly called Long, and the name still survives in that of 

Long Lane and other places in the immediate neighbourhood. 

' Chureh Stretton, 
Where they eaten more nor they gotten.' 
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This refers to the surrounding barren hills, as does the following 
punning rhyme to the bleak situation of 

' Bitterley, Bitterley, under the dee, 
Devil take me if eyer I oome to thee.' 

The word Heath is pronounced Yeth in Shropshire, and so 
rhymes with death, as follows : 

' Dillnson [Dad!eston] Teth, 
Wheer the Devil ketcht 'is djeth.' 

' As good OS Stoke Teth, 
Wheer owd Nick was clemmed to ^j^th.' 

The same is said of Bomere Heath, and of Frees they say that 
the Devil died there. 

In the sunny southern district we have a very different saying r 

' Happy is the eye 
Between Severn and Wye, 
But thrice happy he 
Between Severn and Clee.' 

The hamlets of Pulverbatoh are described in the following 
quatrain^ made, it is said, about 1770. (See p. 382, note 1.) 

* Cothercot up o' the hill, 

Wilderley down i' the dale, 
Churton for pretty girls, 
An' Powtherbitch for good ale.' 

The following is a memorial rhyme, enumerating some of tbe 
many villages called Stanton. 

' Stan* upon Trent, 
Stan' npon Wye, 
Clean Stan', dir^ Stan*, 
And Stanton Lacy.' 

Carve DaU, (W.W. S.) 

III. 0/ Local HistoiHcal Events. 

Ehyming Grant of Hopton Castle from the Conqueror to the 
ancestor of the Hopton family. [English rimes in this form of 
metre were unknown till after 1200. The language of this piece is 
that of the 16th century. — ^W.W. S.] It doubtless expresses the 
popular belief of that period. But in Domesday Book Picot de Say 
appears as tenant of Hopton. 
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' To the Heyrs male of the Hopton. lawfully begotten. 

To me and to myne, to thee and to thine, 

While water rans and the snn doth shine ; 

For lack of heyrs to the King againe. 

I William King the third year of my Reign, 

Give to the norman Hunter, 

To me that art both Line and Deare, 

The Hoppe and the Hoptoone, 

And all tiie boanda up and donne, 

Under the Earth to Hell. 

Above the Earth to Heaven. 

From me and from myne. 

To thee and to thine. 

As good and as faire, 

As they ever mine were. 

To witness that this is sooth, 

I bite the white wax with my tooth, 

Before Jugg Marwde and Margery, 

And my t^ird son Henry, 

For one bow and one broad arrow, 

When I come to hant npon Yarrow.' 

Dukes, ArUiquitiea of Salop, appendix, xxiv. ; from MSS. 
of the herald Glover, Salop, 1679. ^ 

' The women of Wem and a few musketeers, 
Beat Lord Capel and all his cavaliers.' 

Wem was the first town in Shropshire to declare for the Parlia- 
ment In 1643, Lord Capel, the King's Lieutenant-general in Wales 
and the Border counties, attempted to take it, (from Shrewsbury,) 
before the fortifications were finished, but though he had by a ruse 
induced the chief part of the Parliamentary forces to fall back upon 
the garrison at Nantwich in Cheshire (under Sir WiUiam Brereton), 
he was repulsed from Wem by about forty troopers, aided by the 
townspeople. The story goes that they posted old women in red 
cloaks at well-chosen spots, and thus scared the enemy, who took 
them for soldiers. 

' From Wem and from Wich, 
And from Clive of the Styche, 

Good Lord deliver us ! ' 

was the prayer of the Shropshire Eoyalists. Wich (pronounced 
Weich), stands for Nantwich : and * Clive of The Styche,' an 

^ See an article on Hhythmieal Laws, by G. L. Gomme, in the Antiquary, 
Vol. VIII. p. 12. 
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ancestor of the famous Lord Clive, was a Colonel in the Parlia- 
mentary army and a formidable local supporter of their cause. 

' Here lies Sir John Bridgman, all clad in his clay, 
God said to the Devil, " Surrah, take him away ! " ' 

Sir John Bridgman was Chief Justice of Cheshire. He died in 
1637, and was buried at Ludlow, where, in 1881, I heard the above 
traditional epitaph, which is certainly not insciibed on his tomb ! 

' Good-night, good-night, poor Bob Cadman ! 
Ton lived and died just like a madman ! ' 

Bobert Cadman was a performer on the tight-rope, who in 1740 
attempted to ' fly ' from the steeple of St. Mary's Church across the 
Severn. But^ as his epitaph at St Mary's has it : 

' A fanlty rope being drawn too tight, 
Hurried his sonl on high to take her flight. 
Which bid the body here below. Good-night ! ' 

Whence the populace took the hint of the foregoing couplet, 
which is said to have been chalked by a Grammar School boy on 
tlio wall beneath the tablet. 

Lines on the old women of Rodington (modern) : 

' Upon the common the tale begins, 
That old Molly Humphries has burnt her shins ; 
Old Lncy Daries she whets her knife. 
Old Sally Fletcher she smokes her pipe. 
Old Betty Metcalfe has got a long nose. 
Old Peggy Roberts, off she goes I ' 



Index to Rhymes scattered through previous chapters : 

Adder, p. 289 ; Bannering Charter (Wenlock), 347 ; Bees, 284 ; Bell Brook, 
84 ; Blind wonn, 239 ; Bread, 278 ; Bride, 296 ; Candles, 275 n. ; Carols, 317, 
884, 488 ; Charms, 179, 181, 183, 184, 201, 206 ; Colours, 290; Com, 221 ; 
Corpse, 296 ; Crows, 224 ti. ; Cuckoo, 215, 221, 222 ; Devil, 458 ; Dreams, 261, 
264 ; Fool, 215 ; Friday, 179, 261 ; Gifts, 267, 268 ; Harvest, 221, 875, 876 ; 
Harry-long-legs, 239 ; Hegmore's Ind, 157, 158 ; Hen crowing, 229 ; Holly and 
Ivy, 245, 568 ; Ippikm, 15 ; Ladybirds, 237 ; Magpies, 223, 224 ; Martin, 217 ; 
MUk and Water, 120 ; Moles, 267 ; Moon, 259 ; NaUs, 261, 267 ; Oak, 241 ; 
Oak and Ash, 248 ; Pancakes, 318, 823 ; Pins, 279, 280 ; Robin and Wren, 
217 ; Sonling, 382—387 ; Spell, 157, 158 ; Sunday, 259, 261 ; Swallow, 215, 
217 ; Tetheroy, 472 ; Thorn, 244 ; Toasts, 376, 471 ; Wakes, 443 ; Weather, 
221, 248, 259, 296 ; Wedding-clothes, 290 ; Whipping the Cat, 450 ; Witches, 
167, 168 ; Withy and Witty, 248 ; Wood, 240. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
PROVERBS AND PROVERBIAL PHRASES. 

"Fall of wiM saws." 

As y€u like it. Act II. Sc yH 

HIS collection of ^Proverbs— interesting, as showing the 
homely wit and wisdom gatheied by simple country-folk 
from their labour, their amusements, and the natural 
objects about them — ^is almost entirely the work of Miss Jackson. I 
have done b'ttle else but arrange them. I should have liked to do 
so according to subject ; as observations on youth and age, on 
matrimony, thrift, prudence, morality, etc., which last category 
would, I am afraid, consist of the two curious sayings, ' One dog, one 
bull,' and ' Stand on one side, John Ball, and let my wife see the 
bear,' both of which mean * Give fair play.' (* The heler is as bad as 
the heaver,' is rather a legal than a moral maxim.) I do not think 
an alphabetical arrangement altogether satisfactory, as the same pro- 
verb may often begin ' Do not,' or * You should not,' or * I will not,' 
and so forth, thus causing much wearisome search. Finally, I 
decided to arrange them according to farm, thus : — ^I. Completb 
Pbovbrbs, divided into, 1st, Simple maxims and aphorisms, stating 
facts, not in a parabolic form, and 2nd, Metaphorical and anecdotal 
proverbs. II. Proverbial Phrases, divided into, Ist, Similes (most 
of them anecdotal) ; 2nd, Comparisons ; 3rd, Metaphors or euphem- 
isms, as e. ^. * to turn your toes up,' to kill you ; and 4th, Exclam- 
ations and rejoindera I have added the letter H. to all which are 
to be found in Hazlitt's Proverbs. 
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PROVERBS. I.— Maxims. 

1. A broken latch [or what not] lasts longer than a good one. 

2. A noggen mother is better nor a gowden faitlier. Noggen 
=: stupid ; see anecdote in Shropshire Word-Book, 

3. Dunna swear, or thee'lt ketch no fish. Korth Shropshire. 

A rebuke for bad langnage, supposed to state a tnith ; Cf. ante, pp. 68, 
79, 284. 

4. Every one can manage a bad wife but he who has her. 
(Every man can rule a shrew, H. } 

5. ' Give a fool a candle to tind, 

He will light it at the ind.' 
Ludlow. Tind = to light, to kindle : see Wwrd-Book, 

6. It is as easy to marry a widow as to put a halter on a dead 
horse. Wbm. 

7. He's not worth hiring, who talks of tiring. 

8. Providing is preventing. North Shropshire. 

A collier's wife at Ketley heard that her father-in-law in Worcestershire was 
dangerously ill, so, having an opportunity of buying cheaply, she got mourning 
for all her family. And they wore it ; but the old man recovered. ' Pervidin 's 
perventin,* The proverb may also be taken in the sense of ' forewarned is fore- 
armed.' 

9. There is nothing done without trouble, only loosing the fire 
out. — 8, Shreds and Patches, V. p. 118 ; see Loose in Word-Booh 

10. There is more honesty in a penny than in five pounds. 
(Used as an argument for lending a large sum.~/S. Shreds and 
Patches, III. p. 246.) 

11. The heler is as bad as the heaver = the receiver is as bad 
as the thief. Heler = hider, see Word-Book, H. (Cornish, * the 
aler,' etc.). 

12. The third time pays for all. H. (from Shakspeare), 
These two seem to be popular legal maxims. 

13. What the eye doesn't see, the heart doesn't grieve. 

1 4. We don't go by size, or a cow would catch a hare, Chirbury. 

II. Metaphorical Proverbs, 

1. A castle's easy kept as is never stormed. Chirbury. 
Characteristic of the March-country and its many castles. 
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2. A little house has a wide mouth = many wants. 

3. A short horse is soon curried =: a short task is soon finished. 

4. Child's pig and daddy's bacon = nominal ownership. H. 

5. Cut the colt, he's sure to draw, (not being so cunning as the 
* old stagers '). Chirburt. Cf. * the willing horse.' 

6. Don't throw your property out through the door with a spade, 
while your husband is bringing it in through the window with a 
spoon. Chirburt. Pulverbatch. 

7. He carries his brains in his breeches- pocket = he is a rich 
fool. Wkm. 

8. He's al'ays i' the lane when he ought to be i' the leasow = 
never where he is wanted. Corve Dale. Leasow = meadow 
(Word-Book). 

9. He has brought his eggs to a nice (or fine, or pretty) market; 
said in irony of a spendthrift or bankrupt trader. 

10. If a man wants a hare for his Sunday dinner he had best 
catch it over night Chirbury. 

11. I live too near the '55d to be afeard o' the 5olert (= owlet, 
WorJrBook) = familiarity breeds contempt. 

12. I'll have a lick o' the mundle if I bum my tongue := I will 
have my pleasure even if I suffer for it afterwards. Wem. 

Mundle = a staff for stirring ; see Word-Book. The simile is derived from 
tas'iog hot Jam in course of making. 

1 3. It goes up-hill and against the heart r= it is a hard task. 
West Shrofshibb. 

14. It is a good fish, if it were caught Chirburt. 

15. It's no use my leaving off eating bread, because you were 
choked with a crust = one man*s meat is another man's poison. Wsm. 

' Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous there shall be no more cakes and 
alet' 

16. It takes two blows to make a battle = one swallow does not 
make a summer (so used and explained). Edomond. 

17. I've something to do, among 'em all, to carry a dish up- 
right = it is difficult to avoid collisions and quarrels. Bbrrixotox. 

18. I was bom under a threepenny planet, and shall never be 
worth a groat (cutrohfgical fatalism). 

See Byegonea, 1883, index, *not worth' : and S. Shreda and Paichof, IV. 174. 
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19. Light come, light go, my Faither got it a-throshing ; applied 
to heedless waste of the hard earnings of others. Pultsbbatcel 

20. One dog, one bull = fair play. CoLLiBBiESy see p. 447. 

21. Oysters would be profitable food if the servants coold eat 
the orts. Much Wenlock. Oris = shells (Word- Book). 

22. Peggy behind Maiget = inferiors last ; when two ride one 
horse, one must ride behind. Worthen. 

23. Eight or wrong, put Bagloy in the stocks. Bribonorth. 

Barley is reported to have been a notorioua evil-doer, whom the Bailiffs 
sentenced to the stocks without hearing, or regarding, the evidence, taking his 
guilt for granted. ' Give a dog a bad name,' etc 

24. Save at the spigot and waste at the bung-hole := penny-wise 

and pound-foolish. H. 

* Ay, they bin like a many more o' these 'ere new-fimgled managers, as begin 
to save at the spigot an' let it run out at the bung-hole.' PiTLVsaBATCH. 

25. She knows what it is to sciat before she pecks == to work 
for her food before she gets it. Newport. Pultsrbatgh. 

26. Stand on one side, John Ball, and let my wife see the bar, 
(bear) = take no more than your share. Bridgnorth ; see Notes 
and QueneSj 2d Series, voL xiL 601. 

27. The beard won't pay for the shaving = lejeu ne vaui pas la 
ehandelle, 

28. The 55lert^can dwell in the '55d as well as the kite, though 
maybe he does fly a bit higher = I have as much right here as you. 
Chirburt. 

29. There'll come a good cock out of a ragged bag. Chibbubt. 

A oockfighting simile, lately used by a farmer, whose boildinga were oat of 
repair, but his stock in good condition. 

30. Theer's more ways o' killin' pigs than chSkin' 'em '86ih 

[= with] butter. 

Commonly, 'more ways of killing a eat, than by choking it with craam.' 
(More ways to kill a dog than hanging. Hazlitt.) 

31. Those who have an orchard shall have an apple sent them. 
And those who have a horse shall have another lent them. 

Cf. Pa xlir. 19 ; St. Matt. xiiL 12. 

32. We never miss the water till the well runs dry. CnraBunT. 
PoNTBSBURY, (' We never know the worth of,' etc.) H. 
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33. Whafc says oud Jones 1 Yo* never see'ii a grey foal nur a 
bad-tempered young 'ooman. It *s despert odd wlieer all the scoldin' 
wives an' oud white 'orses come from ! Wbm. 

A young fool which will grow into a white horse is always a dark roan at 
first, with the white hair scarcely perceptible. The moral seems to be, that 
appearances are deceitful, and that one cannot predict in youth what a person 
may develop into in mature years. ' What says oud So-and-so ! ' is a common 
prefix to proverbs in Shropshire, and fitly introduces the Anecdotal Proverbs. 

34. Ahem 1 as Dick Smith said when he swallowed the dish- 
clout = what can't be cured must be endured ; least said, soonest 
mended. 

35. Behappen ! says Jack Dallow. Bridgnorth. 

Behappen >« maybe, perhaps. Dallow, a local patronymic The saying 
seems to imply easy-going thriftlessness. 

36. Every one to his liking, as the old woman said when she 
kissed her cow. (< Every man as he loveth,' etc. H.) 

37. Much cry, and little wool, as the devil said when he shore 
the sow. Clee Hills. 

Cf. H. ' Great cry,' etc. Kote the half-witted character of the fiend. 

38. Sharply too 1 says Jack Chumley. 

' Once on a time, so runs the fable,' John Chumley was general * factotum ' 
to the Rector of Wem. He was on the top of a rick, in the hay-hanrest, when 
another man invited him down to have a drink, saying, ' Now, John, bin 'ee a- 
comin' ) ' ' Ay, an' sharply too, ' says John Chumley ; missed the top rung of the 
ladder, fell, and broke his leg. Most haste, worst speed ; pride will have a falL 

39. The case is altered, quoth Plowden. 

This saying of the famous Salopian lawyer of Elizabeth's time is variously 
accounted for. How Plowden, having been beguiled into the then penal act of 
hearing Mass, which proved to be in reality a pretended performance, got up by 
his Ul-wishera, when the feigned priest gave evidence that he had officiated and 
had seen Plowden present : ' 0, then the case is altered,' quoth Plowden, ' no 
priest, no mass:' how again, hearing that his tenant's bull had gored his 
(Plowden's) ox (otherwise told, that hogs had trespassed on his ground), he gave 
judgment that the owner should pay the value of the boast, but presently find- 
ing that it was his own bull which had gored the former's ox, ' O, then the case 
is altered,' quoth Plowden : ' — all this is reported in Ray's and Hazlitt's Pro- 
verftf, in Fuller's Worthies, and in Grose's /VovincuU GUmary, and quoted there- 
from for local readers in Salopian Shreds and Patches, 11th August, 1875, and 
20th March, 1878. 
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PROVERBIAL PHRASES. L—Stmiles. 

1. Al)out his owa business, like Grarbett's dog, when he -was 
killing Mr. Crump's sheep. 

The story goes that Garhett's dog bemg asked for, his master replied that he 
was * somewhere, about his own business : ' which proved to have been — sheep- 
hunting.— /S^. Shr. and P., 80th Nov. 1881. 

2. All awry, like Cotton's neck. All awry, like Dick's 

hatband. 

' Dnn'ee call that dressin* a child ! jest look at its cape, all awry like Dick's 
'atband ! ' Cf. ' as crooked as,' p. 594. 

3. All asiden, like Martha Rhoden's twopenny dish. Harts- 
BORNE, ScUopia Antiqua, p. 547. 

4. All on one side, like Bridgnorth Election. 

Members of the Whitmore fiimilies of Apley near Bridgnorth, have repre- 
aented the borough in Parliament from 1668 to 1870 (and the name occurs 
earlier), with the exception of the years 1701—1705, and 1725—1784 (when the 
members appear still to have been connections of the family). The Whitmores 
were Tories, so far back as is ascertained, excepting Mr. Wm. Wolryche Whit- 
more of Dudmaston, who sat (generally with Mr. Whitmore of Apley) from 1820 
to 1832. The election of 1881 was the only one in which two Whigs were 
victorious, but the contests were sometimes sharp, and the saying is probably 
due to the (as it would doubtless seem) predestined success of the Whitmore 
family, rather than to that of either political party. I gather these facts from 
lists of membei-8 for Bridgnorth, extending back to the 23rd year of Edward L, 
which, with details of the more recent elections, have been kindly placed at my 
service by Mr. Hubert Smith, Town Clerk of Bridgnorth. The Redistribution 
Act of 1885 has cost the old Borough its solitary remaining member. 

5. Cold and chilly, like old Bolas. 

On the 18th June, 1728, William Matthews and Walter Whitcomb surprised 
Robert Bolas and his son William in the act of stealing wheat from a bam 
belonging to Matthews' master at Beslow, a farm between Wroxeter and 
Uppington, and were murdered by the robbers : who (after being pursued, says 
local tradition, by eight men with bill-hooks, who watched all night round the 
gorscy field, still pointed out, in which they had tried to hide), were taken, tried, 
and executed on the Old Heath near Shrewsbury on the 4th September follow- 
ing. The body of the elder Bolas was then' gibbeted near the scene of their 
crime, on what was then the unenclosed ground of Uckington Heath, and is still 
(1872) known as the Gibbet Field. (It is on the south side of Watling Street, a 
little beyond the seventh milestone from Shrewsbury.) It is said that while it 
hung there, some young men, drinking at the neighbouring Horse Shoes Inn, 
laid a wager with one of the party that he darpd not go up to the gibbet and a:»k 
old Bolas how he felt. He accepted the challenge, succeeded in putting the 
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qnestion, ' Bolas, how arc you ? ' and to his horror the body (as it seemed), 
replied, 'Cold and chilly/ He became insane from the fright, which, the 
rationalist version of the story adds, was the work of a mischievous companion, 
who had ' overrun ' him unperceived, and reached the gibbet first. 

' Old Bolus ' had long been a notorious thief, expert at opening locks with 
false keys, and a habitual robber of bams. A beam in a bam at Wheathill, 
near Wellington, is reported still (1873) to bear the mark made by a bill-hook 
which he threw at a servant who disturbed him in a raid, happily missing his 
aim. Very few dared meddle with him, for he was a man of immense strength 
and ferocity. When in prison awaiting his trial he would amuse his companions 
and giolera by dancing a jig in the prison-yard with his fetters on his ankles. 
These fetters, of extraordinary strength and weight, are still (1886) preserved 
in Shrewsbury gaol. ' I wish these troublesome times were over, as I may go 
home and get my barley,' (just then ripening,) he is said to have remarked while 
in gaol ; and the saying, which illustrates his traditional character of careless 
hardihood, has become proverbial in Shropshire, (where the subjunctive imperfect 
is commonly ' I may ' instead of ' 1 might ')• Bolas's body was once stolen 
from the gibbet and (evidently to put a stop to ghostly terrors) thrown into the 
river Tern at a spot near Duncott,. still called Bolas's Hole ; but though heavily 
weighted, it is said that it would not sink, and that it was recovered by the 
authorities, and replaced in its ' cold and chilly * situation. The gibbet was 
still standing in 1775, and the tombstone of the murdered man, William 
Matthews, was still to be seen in Wellington Churchyard in 1872. (From 
private information, and from local and trustworthy correspondents of Byegones, 
1872, pp. 80, 102, 111; and 1874, pp. 20, 48: cf. Owen and Blakeway, 
Hidary qf Shrewsbury, YoL I. p. 581.) 

6. Face it oat, likd Geoffrey faced the caL Pulvbrbatcs. 

7. Forty save one, like Rhoden's colt (EL) See Habtbhornb, 
Salopia Antiqiui, p. 547. Sometimes ' like Obitch's colt/ but not, I 
think, correctly. ' Obitch's ' colt was a spectre ; see p. 106. 

8. Going down the river, like Jimmy Glover's cat = fast 
nearing bankruptcy. Market Dratton. 

9. Limpin' alung, like oud Crow'son's mar'. Shawburt. 

10. Like a chip in milk, neither good nor harm. (In porridge, H. ) 

11. Like Hunt's dog, ho will neither go to church nor stay at 
home =s it is impossible to please him. 

Hant was a Shropshire labourer, whose dog when shat up at home during 
service-time howled so that he disturbed the whole congregation ; but when his 
master took him with him, hoping to keep him quiet, the dog would not enter 
the ehuroh. Dr. Brewer's Phrase and FabU, quoted in ^S^ Shreds and Patehes, 
IV. p. 260. (Wood's dog. H.) 

12. Like old Mr. — , who fell over a wheelbarrow in Newport 

BK. II. Q Q 
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streets, and took off his Bpectacles to see what it was : said of things 
more for ornament than ose ; see p. 98, note. 

13. To look like a cow at a bastard calf = to look coldly, 
suspiciously, at one. Wblungton. 

A bastard-calf is a foster-child, given to a cow instead of her own. (She 
looks on me, etc. H.) 

14. To roar like a bittern at a seg-root. Wem. 

Seg = sedge. The bittern has, of course, long been extinct, but may 
probably have existed about Wem when this marshy, low-lying district was 

less enclosed and more thinly-peopled than at present. Cf. Word-Book. 

15. Winking and blinking, like buttonholes in a blanket = 
drowsy. Pulvbrbatoh, 

16. Worse and worse, like Povey's foot 

William Povey when a young man met with an accident to his foot, on the 
strength of which he lived a life of idleness, answering all inquiries after the 
foot by saying it was ' worse and worse ; ' notwithstanding which, he lived to be 
nearly seventy, according to hu tombstone in Broseley Churchyard. At Oswes- 
try they attribute the saying to the gouty sufferings of Mr. Peter Povall, draper, 
who died when Mayor of Oswestry in 1724. Salopian Shreds and Patdus, lY. 
252, 256. 

II. Comparisons, 

As black as the aister (= chimney-back ; see Word-Book), 

As busy as a dog in dough. Wem. 
/ As crooked as Dick's hatband. 

^. As contrary as Jack's hatband, that went twice round and 
' wouldn't tie at last. 

Tliis phrase, which refers to the obsolescent custom of presenting hatbanda 
at funerals, is used both of persons and things that are perverse or unmanageable. 
' The maister's in a way this nu>min* ; 'e's as crukit as Dick's 'atband.' Cf. 
' all awry,* in previous section, and see Hartshobkr, Salopia Antigua, p. 393,. 
for other variations. 

As cunning as Crowder. (*A crowder* = a fiddler, HcuHitt) 
As dead as a nit. 

As dip [{. e. deep =: crafty] as the North. Pulverbatch. (As 
the North Star, H.) 

As dry as a keck = hemlock-stalk ; see Kex in Wtyrd-Book, H. 
As fast (asleep, understood) as a church. 
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As fast [= securu] a^ a church tietl to a holly-hush, or, to a stake. 
Chirburt, query, ironical 1) 
; As fause [= sly, untrustworthy] as a rot = rat. Wem. 

As fine as flying pigs. Wellington. 'Mrs. and Miss 

han just gone by wi' ribbints an' fithers as fine as flying pigs.' 

As'fiuo as a horse in bells. Wem. Cf. H. 

As hard as Brazil (=i iron pyrites. Word- Book). 

As bzy as KittenhaUet's dog ; 'e laned 'is yed agcn a wall to bark. 
Cleb Hills. Riy has * Ludlam's dog.' Also H. . 

As linnow [= supple. Word Book] as a glove. 

As lively as a maggot. 

As lung as the chinidey = long as tlie chimney. Edomond. 

As mad as a tup in a halter. Wem, Ellesmerb: said of a 
person in a passion. Tup = a ram. See Word Book, 

As naked as a robin. 

As plain as a pack-staff. Ellesmerb : see Word-Bo(jk, p. 315. H. 

As proud as a horse in bells. Wem ; see ' as fine as '. 

As rough as Babby's 'ood gorst. OawEaTRV. Babin's Wood is 
ill the palish of Whittingtou. 

As solid [= solemn] as ess, said of one looking serious. Ess 
(i'ee Word-Book) means dead ashes, without a spark of fire. 

As wet as muck. 

As wise as a sucking gully ( = gosling, see Word-Book), 

As sure as Job Orion is iu his shop. 

Job Orton, thus renowned for hia cloee attention to bufiinesB, was a grocer at 
Shrewsbury, 1717. His son, of the same name, became somewhat well-known 
as a Nonconformist minister and a friend of Dr. Doddridge. 

He talks as Dutch as Daniford's dog. Whitchurch. (To ' talk 
Dutch ' is to speak in fine language, unintelligibly ; Word-Book,) 

III. Metaphortf, 

1. A lithermon's load = an unmanageably large burden, carried 
to save the trouble of two journeys. Lithermon = a lazy fellow ; 
see Word-Book. 

2. The blacksmith's daughter = a padlock. Pulverbatch. 

3. The foxes, or the fi' fingers, han got it = it is stolen. Cobve 
Dale. 
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4. Two-legg&i foxes = human thieves. 

5. Two-legg6d blackbii-ds = human fruit-stealers. 

6. The first Sunday in the middle of the week = never. 

7. When there's a green frost = never. 

8. The sheep-shearing =: the rent day. Corvb Dale. 

9. The black ox has put his foot on him = be has known 
trouble ; see p. 209, and Hazlitt, p. 359. 

10. The black dog is on his back =: he is sulky, in a bad temper. 

11. The cat has kittened = something has happened. 

' And 80 it happened as the landlord sent for him at once. Afore he went. 
Bays he to me, " The caJCa kiUened somewhere," And so it turned oat, for when 
he got to the Hall he found as they wanted him to stay on an' not leave the fiuin» 
and they offered to drop the rent a bit.' — S. Shreds and Paiehes, 9th Jan., 1884. 

12. The one eye's tinin' an' the other's carryiu' trout = he is 
drowsy. Polvbrbatch, Tine = to close up, Word-Booh 

13. The eyes are drawing straws = the person is becoming 
drowsy. Newport. This refers to the lays of light seen through 
half-closed eyes. 

14. To be John at night and Jack in the morning = to boast 
of one's intentions overnight and leave them unfulfilled next day. 

15. To be married all o'er = to lose good looks after marriage. 

16. To bring one's ninepence to nothing = to lose property by 
neglect and waste. (Cf. H., p.. 411.) 

17. To cut more at twice than at once, said of a knife. 'My 
knife cuts more,' etc. = it is blunt. Whitchurch. 

18. To come limer over one = to cheat, to take an unfair 

advantage, to ' come the old soldier.' 

' Three lime-burners god to a public fur some yale, two young nns an' a owd 
nn ; the owd un tak's car' to sit i' the middle, so as the jug passes backerts an' 
forrats 'e gets as much agen drink as the young uns.' CLBOBURlr Mortimbr. 
IVord'Book, The story goes, that when the Welshmen used to bring their 
woollen goods to market at Shrewsbury, the drapers measured the cloth on a 
barrel exactly one yard in circumference, which worked on a windlass and wound 
yard after yard. The simple farmers could not guess why their webs always 
measured less at Shrewsbury than at home, till at last some Taffy cleverer than 
the re:*t perceived the cheat, and one and all resolved to bring no more flannel 
to sell at Shrewsbury : and so the woollen market died out. 

19. To draw the feather across another's eyes = to blind or 
deceive him. 
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'Kanny Holgate has drawed the fither acroaa the Paas'n*8 eyes finely, 
'anna-d *er f ' Bebrimoton. 

20. To (lie in the shoes = to be hanged ; see p. 161, note. 

21. To dofif off one's shoon before going to bed = to part with 
one's property before death ; see Shoon and Shiye in Word-Book, 
(' He'U not put off his doublet^' etc., H.) 

22. To drown the miller == to add too much water to the flour 
in bread-making ; also frequently applied to tea-making, when it is 
of course meaningless. 

23. To eat stir-pudding with un awl = to use unsuitable tools. 

24. To give a lia'p'orth of deaf nuts =: to give a worthless gift. 
Deaf nuts are bad nuts. 

25. To hang up the fiddle at the house-door = to be merry 
abroad and morose at home. 

26. To have the ripples on = to be neither drunken nor 
sober. Chibburt. Ripples are the wooden frame placed on a 
waggon in harvest to increase its carrying capacity, and the figur- 
ative expression to have the ripples on means that a man has had 
more than he can well carry, though he may not be absolutely 
intoxicated. See Word-Book. 

27. To lick the crame-mundle = to live well, as in a dairy or 
farm-house ; see Word-Book. 

28. To marry the mixen for the sake of the muck = to marry 
an undesirable person for money. 

29. To measure your neighbour's cloth by your own yard = to 
judge another's actions by one's own standard. 

30. To plough the headlands before the butts = to begin a 
thing at the wrong end (as by a suitor applying to the father before 
the daughter ! See Adlant in Word-Book.) 

31. To praise one's kitchen (West Shropshire), or one's pasture 
= to do credit to one's quarters, to look well and hearty. 

32. To send by John the long carrier = by a roundabout route. 
(Staffs, qy. if Salopian 1) H. 

33. To take one's coat off to pass the workhouse door = to 
have difficulty in paying one's way. Wem. 

' Times 'an bin that bad, I've 'ad to take my coat off to pass the work'iui 
door.* 
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34. To turn on a mighty narrow 'adlant (= headLmd) ; to have 
a narrow escape of one's life. A ploughing simile. 

35. To turn your toes up = to kill you. Whitchurch. 

' Yo* mus'n tak' care o' yeraelf, or some o' them aitches *en tarn yer toes up.' 

36. To warm up cold broth = to renew an old love-aflfair. 

IV. Exclamations and Rejoinders. 

1. Bygum I he's glad he's alive ! said on seeing a dog (or other 
animal) frisking about. Chirbury. 

2. Choke up, chicken 1 said to a child choking. 

3. Cuup, cuup, Master Thomas! said to reprove laziness. 
Bridgnorth. 

It is said that a Bridgnorth tradesman cured his son of idleness by thrashing 
tiim through the streets with this exclamation. Notes and Queries, 2nd Series, 
xii. 501. ' Cu'up ' = come up, a cattle-call. 

4. Eh, what a tail our cat's got ! said at the sight of unwonted 
finery (and conceit). Newport. 

5. Go and learn your mother to milk ducks ; said to a would-be 
wiseacre, an officious fool. Newport. 

6. Go home and bag your head = put on your nightcap ; an 
answer to a foolish speech. Newport. 

7. [Let me alone, for] I am a righteous man and a psalm- 
singer ; said in remonstrance against rough fun or teasing. 

See p. 106. It is also related of a former parish-clerk of Munslow in Corve 
Dale, that returning one dark night to his home on the now-enclosed common- 
land called Little London, he was startled by the sudden appearance of a white- 
faced Hereford cow, which he addressed with the terrific adjuratilon, ' Devil, I 
deny thee ! devil, I defy thee ! I am a psalm-singer and a worshipper of God ! ' 

8. Now then, sharpshins 1 said in rejoinder to some captious or 
over-smart remark. See p. 581. 

9. lucky Tom Hodges ! lost five pund an' fund a pig's yok' ! 
said on hearing of a neighbour's misfor'uncs. Pulverbatch. 

* Like lucky John Toy, lost a shilling and found a tnpenny loaf.' Cornisli, 
II. Compare ' Hans im Gliick.* 

10. So says old Sheldon; said on hearing an incredible story. 
Market Drayton. 

11. That beats ccckfighting; said on hearing exciting or 
•wor.derful news. 
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12. That's tinker's news ; i, e. stale news. 

13. There's our cat and another ; said in rebuke of exaggeration. 

A child, brought to book for the reckless assertion that ' There's a hundred 
cats in the house ! at any rate, Fm sure there's fifty/ is reported to have defended 
itself by saying, ' Well, there's our cat and another ! ' 

14. This will never pay the old woman her ninepence ; said to 
rebuke idleness or gossiping. 

The following are answers to inconvenient or troublesome 
questions : 

15. [What have you got there 1] Lay o'ers for meddlers, and 
you shan have the first. See Word-Book. 

16. [Whore are you going 1} To Gornall, where they sell five 
things for a penny, and Icaru monkeys to squint. 

Gornall is a village of nailmakers in South Staffordshire. 

17. [When shall you be manied, nurse 1] When Mr. Eight 
comes. 

The idea of predestination in marriage, conveyed in this sa3ring, is deeply- 
seated in the popular mind. ' I won't say as I'm 'lotted to him, ma'am, nor I 
won't say as he's 'lotted to me, but I can't say as I'll give him up just now,' said a 
Shropshire housemaid of her undesirable lover. ' You'll marry him that's meant 
for you. Miss, if you was built up in a stone wall,' is reported as the saying of 
an old nurse, in I know not what English county : expressing an idea which is 
the subject of folk- tales in Russia and in China (Folk-lore Record, I. 84), and 
has* been the motive of rites of divination since the world began. It seems even 
to linger among the ' cultured ' classes, for we find the author of John Halifax 
(ch. xxxviiL), pulting into the mouth of her principal character the declaration 
that, ' I believe that somewhere in the world every man has his right wife, and 
every woman has her right husband.' And the well-known proverb, * Marriages 
are made in Heaven ' is really based on the same fatalist idea. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
NOTES ON CHURCH-BELLS 

AND EPITAPHS. 




'* Jesu le seigne aeynt tame per le ordynaunee aleiastoryB. Que div asolle 
pereagauDt mercy," — BiUerky, 

"Maria: int : jaer: ona: heren : m : cccc : iude: xlvii: Jan. yan^ venloe." 

Bcuchurch, 
*' Voce Diea yivo depello cuncta nociva." — Upton Magna, 

" I to the Church the living call, 
And to the grave do summon all." 

Uenor hell, CUobury Mortimer, ete,^ 

jHURCH-BELLS do not at fiist sight appear fitting subjects 
for the pen of the Folk-lorist. Yet they are leallj a mtHtum 
in parvo of Folk-lore, for they have their Traditions, their 
Customs, their Superstitions, and their Sayings, as I hope to shoTf. 

Kinnerley Church possesses three bells, the first and second of 
which are considered much superior in tone to the third. The story 
runs that these two bells were re-cast at Kinnerley at the expense of 
the parish. While they were casting, a certain farmer of the place 
stopped to watch the work on his way home from Shrewsbury hetis- 
/rr, or cattle-fair, where he had sold two cows named Dobbin and 
Golden. He was asked what he would give towards the cost of the 
new bells, to which he replied that he would ' give Dobbin and 

> Inscriptions on Church-bells in Shropshire, from Salopia Antiqua, p. 590, 
Mrs. Childe's Hiitory of CUobury Mortimer, and information of the Bev, T. J. 
Rider, Vicar of Baschurch. The Norman-French inscription may stand for, 
' (To) the Lord [seigne* =» seigneur] Jesus (and) St. Anne, by the command of 
Alice Stury, whom God absolve of his great mercy.* Stuiy was an old Shropshire 
family name. The hell at Baschurch is Dutch ; * Mary in the year of our Lord 
1447. Johnof Venloo.* 
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Golden ; ' and with that he pulled out of his rdomy pocket a hand- 
kerchief full of the silver coins he had just received for his cattle, 
and emptied it into the furnace. So the two bells wore thereafter 
called Dobbin and Gjlden, and the silver alloy in the bcll-metal 
produced their sweetness of tone.^ 

Notwithstanding the well-known virtue of the church-bells 
against thunderstorms and evil spirits, it is reported in the Taylor 
MS. Chronicle of Shrewsbury, that on one occasion the Devil 
selected the Shrewsbury church-bells as the subjects of a display of 
his malicious power. * This yeare 1533, uppon twelffe day in 
Shrewsbury, the dyvyll appearyd in Saint Alkmond's Churcho there, 
when the preest was at higho masse, with great tempedte and 
darkenesse, s) that he passyd through the churche, he mountyd up 
the steaple in the sayd churche, teringe the wyers of the sayde clocke, 
and put the prynt of hys clawes uppon the 4th bell, and toocke 
one of the pynnacles awaye with hym, and for the tyme stayed all 
the bells in the churches within the sayde towne so that they could 
neyther toll nor rynge.' * 

The inherent sanctity of the bells was enhanced by their dedica* 
tion to special saints. Thus, for example, the three bells of Clungnn- 
ford are dedicated to St. Cuthbert (the patron saint of the church), 
St. Gabriel, and St. John. The great bell of the Shrewsbury Abbey 
(broken and re-cast 1730), was dedicated to St. Mary and St. 
Winifred, being inscribed, 

' Sancta Wynefrida Deo nos comendare memento, [read coiTiendare] 
Ut pietate sua nos serret ab hoste cmento.' 
' Protege para pia quos convoco Viigo Maria.' 

St. Winifred's relics lay enshrined in the Abbey Church below, 
but the Abbey itself was dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul, and the 
parish church contained in it, to the Holy Cross. It was no more 

1 The first bell has no date inscribed on it, merely the alphabet twice 
repeated in antique characters, but the second boars the date 1685, with the 
churchwardens' names. The third bell was not cast till 1782, by Rudhallof 
Gloucester, at which time the story was probably brought forward. I understand 
it is known to us from the Salopian Magazine of February 1817. More romantic 
legends of bells have been told already, pp. 65, 68. 

' ' Winter thunder, summer's wonder.' 
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Cliad's was to begin, and to ring a quarter of an hour. St Alk- 
mund's was to follow for another quarter, and then the nine o'clock 
bell at St. Mary's was to ring for another quarter, as it still continues 
to do (1886), on every evening but Sunday. When it ceases, the 
day of the month is tolled on the bell, and if there have been a death 
in the parish during the day, the ago ^nd 83X of the deceased are also 
tolled — customs by no means confinei to St. Mary's (see p. 302). 
In this way much information was conveyed to those who understood 
the language of bells.^ The tenor beUs of St. Chad's, St. Alkmund's, 
and St. Julian's, are rung at seven or eight a.m. on every Sunday or 

• 

other day on which a sermon is to be preached. This is called the 
Sermon Bell. When the steeple of St. Mary's was repaired in 1594, 
it is noted that ' the grette bell was ronge out to the sermond ' 
the Sunday after the work was finished. In some belfries there is a 
small bell besides the peal : this is generally called the Ting-tnng (as in 
the story of ' Groody Two-shoes '), and is rung for the last five minutes 
before the service begins. The Ting-tang at Church Strctton bears 
the appropriate inscription ' Come away, make no delay.' It is also 
known as the Minister's or Parson's Bell. More curious than these 
practices is that of tolling for a few minutes (or * giving a few tongs, 
on the bell,' see Tong in Word-Book), when the congregation are 
leaving the church on Sunday mornings. This was done at Pulver 
batch at least as late as 1847 : it was kept up at Edgmond till within 
the last twenty years, and at Baschurch till about 1883. At St. 
Chad's, Shrewsbury, it is still continued, except on ' Communion 
Sundays.' The purpose of it was said to be, to warn those at home 
to get the dinner ready I 

The notes are not intended to be complete. They are but speci- 
mens of prevalent or lately-disused customs, of which time and space 
forbid me to speak more fully. But the church-bells played so great 
a part in the common life of both town and village communities, that 
it was impossible to leave them altogether unnoticed.^ 

^ I do not of course forget the supposed power of the bells to drive away evil 
spirits on the watch for the departing soul, nor the former custom of good Chris- 
tians praying for the dying when they heard the passing bell. Mr. Henderson 
has a good instance of the survival of the superstition. Northern CouiUics, p. 62. 

> For the Pancake Bell, see p. 318 ; Passing Bell, p. 802 ; Chiming at 
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Superstition, too, 'was busy \rith the bells. Grease from them 
had healing powers, see p. 191. Old sextons and canny people 
professed to know by the dull heavy sound of the funeral-bell 
when another death would shortly happen in the parish. The 
number of strokes a clergyman gives to the church-bell, when, 
according to legal custom, he is shut in alone to ring it on his induc- 
tion to a living, denote the number of years he will retain the 
benefice. This was remarked at Shrewsbury in 1882, and at Abdon 
under the Brown Glee some thirty years before that. 

The bells contribute largely to folk-rhymes. I give a version 
from Gulmington — the oldest, I believe, in the county— of the 
Ringers' Bules inscribed on the walls of so many belfry-chambers. 
They all resemble each other in form, and the offences enumerated 
are the same, but the fines inflicted vary very much. Then there 
are the Jingles made to fit words to the sound of the chimes, as to 
which I can only say that the number of syllables in each rhyme f re- 
quently does not by any means tally with the number of bells in the 
peal I These curious rhymes were gathered almost entirely by Miss 
Jackson, and wiih the addition of a few representative epitaphs, 
conclude our collection of Shropshire Folk-lore. 

' Those that do heare intend to ringe, 
Let them consider first this thing ; 
If that they do a bell tnrne ore, 
Fourepence to pay therefore ; 
If any ring with hat or spur, 
Twopence to pay by this order ; 
If any chance to curse or sweare, 
Fonrepence to pay and eke forbere ; 
And if they do not pay their forfeits well, 
They shall not ring at any bell. 

John Bur nell, 1663.' 

BELL JINGLES. 

A nut and a kernel. 

Say the bells of Acton BumelL 

A pudding in the pot, 

Say the bells of Acton Scott. 

Funerals, p. 301. The manner of chiming and tolling the bells for service 
varied very much in different places. See interesting details in Owen akd 
Blakeway, tU mpra* 
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Pitch 'era an* patch Vm, 
Say the bclU of Old Atcham. 

Hold up your shield, 

Say the belU of Battlefield. 

Wristlc, wrastle, 

Say the bells of Bishop's Castle. 

Up Severn and down Morfe [the forest]. 
Say the bells of Bridgnorth. 

Roast beef and mutton, 

Say the bells of Church Stretton. 

Hop, skip, and run, 
Say the bells of Clun. 

Axes and brummocks [=^ broomhooks], 

Say the bells of Clungnnnus [= Clungnnford]. 

Under and over, 

Say the bells of Condorer. 

A stick and a stone. 
Say the bells of Edgton. 

You're too fond of beer, 
Say the bells of EUesmere. 

Why don't you ring louder ? 
Bay the bells of Hope Bowdler. 

Because we are beaten, 

Say the big bells of Eaton [ under Hey wood]. 

Buttermilk and whey. 
Say the bells of Hopes ay. 

An old lump of wood, 
Say the bells of Leebotwood. 
Or: 
Lay a bottle in the wood, 
Say the bells of Leebotwoo 1. 

Roas' goose an' gonder. 
Say the bells of Longnor. 

How dare you do so ? 

Say the bells of Ludlow. (1795. ) 

Bncause I've a mind. 

Say the bells of Leintwardine [Herffmdshire — 1795]. 
Or : 
White bread and red wine, 
Say the bells of I^intwai-dinc. 
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We most all die, 

Say the belk of Lydbury. 

An owl in the tree, 

Say the bells of Norbury. 

Three crows on a tree, 
Say the bells of Oswestry. 

Roast beef and be merry, 
Say the bells of Shrewsbory. 

Itchy and scabby, 

Say the bells of the Ab))ey. 

Three naked lads. 

Say the bells of St. Chad's. 
Or: 
Three golden spades, 

Say the bells of St. Chad's. 

Three silver pikels {or golden [ ikels), 
Say the bells of St. Michael's. 

Three golden canaries. 
Say the bells of St. Mary's. 
Or: 
Buttercups and daisies, 

Say the bells of St. Mary. 
Or: 
A new-born baby, 

Say the bells of St. Mary. 

A boiling-pot and stewing^pan, 
Say the bells of Julian. 

You're a rogue for sartin, 
Say the bells of Saint Martin. 

Up the ridge and down the butt, 
Say the bells of Smethycote. 

Roast beef and mutton, 

Say the bells of old Upton [Upton Magna]. 

Jack, and Jim the tailor, 

Hang the rogue the ringer [Uppington]. 

lyy, holly, and mistletoe. 
Say the bells of Wistanstow. 

' Hang Jack Lamb,' say the bells of Quatford. ' They say John Lamb was 
clerk there a long time a^o, and the bells' dislike to him arose from his vigorous 
puliing ; but the present clerk informs mo with great indignation that '* them 
boys do say the bells sing Hang T — P — now," so I should think it has been a 
joke against the parish clerk for the last century.' — L. J. B. 1882. 
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EPITAPHS, 

On Sir Thomas Stanley, ob. 1576, and Margaret Venionyhis wife, 
heiress of Tong Castle, and sister of Dorothy of Haddon. Altar- 
tomb with three figures in Tong Church, no date, but from evidence 
of the genealogical inscription, must have been erected 1600 — 1623. 
Epitaphs ascribed by local tradition as far back as 1663 to Shake- 
speare, but perhaps with more probabUity attributed to the local poet 
Richard Bamefield. — See Slireds and Patches, Vol. VIT. pp. 39, 
41, 45. [Cf. Milton's Epitaph on Shakespeare. —W. W. S.] 

' Not monumentall stone preserves our fame, 
Nor sky aspyring piramids ^ oar name. 
The memory of him for whom this stands 
Shall outlyve marble and defacers' hands. 
When all to Tyme*s consumption shall be geaven, 
Standly, for whom this stands, shall stand in heaven.* 



' Ask who lyes heare, but do not weep ; 
He is not dead, he dooth but sleep. 
This stony register is for his bones. 
His fame is more pcrpetuall than theiae stones ; 
And his own goodness wt himself being gon, 
Shall lyve when earthlie monument is none.' 



On Edward Burton, Esq., of Longner, Shrewsbury, ob. 1558. 
Plain altar-tomb (dated 1614) in the garden of Longner Hall. Mr. 
Burton was a zealous Protestant^ who died suddenly of joyful excite, 
ment on hearing Shrewsbury bells ring for the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth. The minister of St. Chad's church, Shrewsbury, refused to 
permit his body to be buried there ; it was therefore taken home 
again and laid in his garden. 

* Was't for denying Christ, or some notorious fact, 
That this man's body Christian burial lackt ? 
no : his faithfid true profession 
Was the chief cause, which then was held transgression. 

^ Alluding to the spire of Tong Church, an uncommon sight in that district. 
Tlie church is full of splendid memorials of the Vernons of Tong, and was itself 
erected by their predecessor Elizabeth de Pcmbnige as a memorial of her husband. 
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When Pop*ry here did raign, the See of Rjiiie 
Would not admit to any such, a tomb 
Within their Idol Temple Walla, but he, 
Truly professing Christianity, 
Was like Christ Jesus in a garden laid, 
Where he shall rest in peace till it be said, 
*'Come, faithful servant, come, receive with Me 
A just reward of thy integrity." ' 



Os Joan Pendrell of Boscobel, who assisted in the escape of 
Charles II. Gravestone (now destroyed) in the burying-ground ut 
Whiteladies ; see Gent. Mag., July, 1807. 

' Here lyeth | The Bodie of a Friende | the King did Call | Damo Joane. 
But Now Shee is | Djceast and Gone. 
Interr'd Anno. Do ', 1689.' 



On Henry Corser, 'chirurgeon/ and Anne his wife, died April 

11th and 12th, 1692. Brass plate in SL Julian's Church, Shrew;i- 

bury. 

' Wo, man and wife, 

Oonjoyn'd for life, 

Fetf^h'd our last breath 

So near, that death. 

Who part us would, 

Yet hardly could. 

Wedded againe 

In bed of dust, 

Here wee remaine 

Till rise wee must. 
A double prize this grave doth finde. 
If you are wise keep this in mind.' 



On Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Morgan Jones, Rector of Willey, 

ob. 1815, aged 76. Tablet in Much Wenlock Church. 

' Tears, dear Departed, o'er thy relics flow, 
The sad memorial of a husband's woe. 
Thou, long my blessing, art for ever gone, 
Aud I'm abandoned, desolate, alone. 
But Earth, to which thy relics I consign, 
Will soon, in course of nature, close on mine. 
Then let the solace of my sonow be 
The fond presumptuous hope of once more joining then.' 
[The htuband died 1817, aged 77.] 

B.C. II. R H 
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On George Kinneialey, ob. 1830. Headstone in BurforJ 
Churchyard. 

' Silent grsYe, to thee I trust, 
This precious pearl of worthy dust. 
Keep it safe, sacred tomb, 
Until a wife sh^ ask for room.' 



Ok ' H. A. Harries, died Janry 15th, 1867, aged 17 years.' 
Gravestone in Much Wenlock Churchyard. 

* His Grandmother's Friend.' 



Ov Francis Butler, ob. 1742, in the 3rd year of his age. Tablet 
on south face of tower, Cheswardine Church. 

' This short-liv'd Flower and Portion of Innocence post-hasted to be gone.' 



On William Parks, 1746, aged 104. In Ellesmere Churchyard 
(1838). 

' Interr*d here lies one hundred years and four, 
No one knew Scripture less and virtue more ; 
Peace his ambition, contentment was his wealth, 
Honesty his pride, his passion's health, 
The father's duty and tiie husband's guide. 
By nature good, the age's wonder dyed.' 



On fiowland Deakin, ob. 1751, aged 95. In Astley Churchyard, 
near Shrewsbury (1838). 

' Many years I've seen, and 
Many things I have known. 
Five Kings, two Queens, 
And a Usurper on the throne ; 
But now lie sleeping in the dust, 
As you, dear reader, shortly must.' 
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On John Abingdon, ob. 1817, 'who for forty jeara drove the 
Ludlow stage to London, a trusty servant, a careful driver, and an 
honest man/ Headstone on the north side of Ludlow Churchyard. 
(Unshut = unharnessed, see * Onshut ' in Word-Booh) 

' His labor done, no more to town 

His onward course he bends ; 
His team's uruktU, his wkip*» laid up, 

And here his journey ends. 
Death locked his icheeU and gave him rtti 

And never more to move. 
Till Christ shall call him with the blest 

To heavenly realms above.' 



On ' Daniel Higgs, Gent. : Steward to his Grace of Kingston/ 
ob. 1758. Tablet over door of the 'Golden Chapel/ Tong Church. 



' Few so Honest. 
None more so.' 



On John Charlton, Esq., Master of the Wheatland Hounds, ob, 
1843. Morville (copied 5th July, 1883, T. P.). 

' Of this world's pleasures I have had my share. 
And few the sorrowa I was doom'd to bear. 
How oft have I enjoy'd the noble chase 
Of hounds and foxes striving for the race I 
Bat hark ! the knell of Death calls me away. 
So, sportsmen all, farewell ! I must obey.' 



On Samuel Morris, ob. 1772i Headstone in Cloobury North 

Churchyard. 

'Affliction, trouble, grief, and care, 
In this vain world I've had my share. 
What came from Qod I freely bore, 
Bat that from men did grieve me sore. 
To see me wronged both night and day. 
Which brought me sooner here in clay. 
To Qod I did my cause submit, 
To Judge all men as he thinks fit,' 
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Ov Bkbaid Gardner, ob. 1802, aged 25. Wesibury Chiiit:h7aid. 

' If J dew &tlier» do not eompkin. 
For joor lorn is my gun. 
When Death eomes we mnst mbmit, 
God calls on them as he thinks fit 
Pride and ranitj I nerer did mind. 
In Tirtne's way* I was inclined. 
On the Sabbadi day I the Scriptors read. 
Which makes me happy now I'm dead.* 



Ov Soaanna Wellings, ob. 1801. Tablet in Mach Wenlock 

Choicb. 

' In Thy fair Book of Life, 
O Lord, inscribe my name. 
And may I find a nssting-place 
Beneath the slaughtered Lamb.' 



On Elizabeth, wife of Richaxd Barklamb, ob. 1797 , Bicbaid 
Baik^amb, 'the ABtespouse Uxorious,' ob. 1806, and William hia 
brother, ob. 1779. High Ercall Churchyard. 

' When teirestrial all in chaos shall Exhibit efferyescence, 
Then Celestial virtu's in their most Befalgent Brilliant easaneo. 
Shall with beaming Beauteous Radiance thro' the Ebullition shine. 
Transcending to Glorious Regions Beatifical Sublime : 
Human power absorb'd deficient to delineate such Effulgent Lasting Sparks, 
Where honest plebeians ever shall have presidence o'er ambiguous great 
monarchs.' 



On Samuel and Mary Perkins and Samuel their son, killed 2nd 
Feb. 1772, by an avalanche of snow from the Longmynd, which 
overwhelmed a row of cottages at Asterton. Gravestone in Wentnor 
Churchyard, re-cut by subscription in 1870, when ' will pardon ' 
in the last line was changed to * hath pardoned ' by the wish of the 
Bector, Mr. Humphreys. 

' One Sunday mom Bout Nine a Clock as we Lay in our Bed, 
By Hurricane of Wind and Snow all three were killed Dead. 
The house and we were Blown a way as many well Did know. 
And for that day Could not be found all for the depth of Snow. 
Fourteen Poor Souls were under it, but with us were killed Seven, 
1 hope the Lord hath Pardoned us and Beceived our Souls in Heaven.' 
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Ox Mary Adiey, danghtor of Mytton and Anne Skiymsher, ob. 

] 803, aged 29. Gravestone in Shiffnal Churchyard. 

' Reader, attend ! look at my name, 
And if thy Sex it be the same, 
Look at my age, and then beware 
Of what hath been my only snare. 
Too hastily I fix?d my mind 
Upon a youth who proved unkind. 
No sooner were we wed than he 
Took what I had and then left me.* 



On ob. 1822. Gravestone in Burford Churchyard. 

Copied 1872, sunk into the ground, 1886. 

' When from this life he did depart 
His death was caus^ by a cart.' 



Ox Ann, wife of Thomas Cook, ob. 9th June, 1814, aged 50 
years. Headstone near Sundial, Church Stretton. 

' On a Thursday she was bom, 
On a Thursday made a brid^ 
On a Thursday her leg was broke. 
And on a Thursday died.' 



On Elizabeth and Martha, children of John and Ann Bamfield 
(deicended from the Poet's family), ob. 1788. Headstone in 
Edgmond Churchyard. 

' They were Two Twins in birth both Join'd 
Great is their Gain in Hopes to Find.' 



Stone Tablet in west wall of Donington Church, near Albrighton, 
copied 1879, probably destroyed in the fall of the tower 1880. 
Ouly inscription. 

' John Weetwick is dead 
and freed from fears, 
who was Clark of 
Donington 64 years.' 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
HISTORICAL. 




"Heir of ftU the ages." 

Lockiley HalL 

slFORE any one can form a proper eetimato of the collected 
Folk-lore of a given district, or can deduce correct 
conclusions from it, he must, it appears to me, make 
himself acquainted with the history of that district^ and learn by 
what races it has been peopled, to what external influences it has 
been subjected, and under what conditions its people have lived and 
died, married and given in marriage, bought and sold and got gain, 
from generation to generation. It is equally important that he 
should know something of the physical configuration of the countiy, 
that he may judge what influence that has had on the minds and 
habits of the inhabitants. I have already several times referred 
to the physical features of Shropshire, especially at page 63, and 
shall presently recur to them again, but I wish first to give a brief 
summary of the history of the county, compiled from every shred 
and scrap of evidence which I could accumulate, and which I hope 
some day to give in detail in a paper addressed to the local readers 
to whom it will be chiefly interesting. I write with special reference 
to the relations between Shropshire and Wales, as to which I find 
there is much misapprehension. 

First of all, modern Shropshire, the present county of Salop, is 
a purely modem and arbitrary division of country, the boundaries of 
which, as we see them now on our maps of England, were fixed so 
lately as the time of Henry YIIL Korth Shropshire formed part 
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of tho kingdom of Mercio, South Shropshire part of the sub-kingdom 
of the Magessetas or West Hecanas, and part of the extreme west of 
the county was included in the much later political division of the 
Welsh Marches. 

To begin with North Shropshire. The first irruption of the 
' English kin ' into the lands north of the Severn is fixed by Dr. 
Guest (OrigifieB Celtiea) in A.D. 584. Seven years previously, in 
577, CAawlin, king of the West Saxons, fought with the Welsh at 
Dyrham (in Gloucestershire), and made himself master of Bath, 
Gloucester, and Cirencester. Thence pursuing his way up the valley 
of the Severn, in 584 he fought another battle at Fethanleah, which 
Dr. Guest identifies with Faddiley in Cheshire, describing as if he 
had been an eye-witness the march of the invaders through the 
tangled and almost impassable thickets of Wyre Forest (which must 
then have extended all across South-east Shropshire and the adjoin- 
ing parts of StafEordshire), their swoop down upon Uriconium, — 
' the White Town in the valley, the White Town between Tren and 
Traval,' i. e. the Tern and the Eoden, — the firing of Pengwem, tho 
death of Cynddylan pi Powis, and his burial beneath the shadow of 
' the churches of Ba^si,' ^ as recounted in the poems of Lly warch 
Hen. The frequent marks of fire, and the small number of 
skeletons found at Uriconium in modem days (and in particular 
the touching group of two women and an old man with a casket of 
coins, found in a hypocaust, where they had evidently crept for 
shelter, and had cither been stifled or buried by the falling ruins), 
remain to tell us how the city was sacked and burnt, the inhabitants 

^ /. e. Baacharch. Mr. Eyton {AntiquUieB af Shropahire, z. ISO) objects here 
tliftt ' BaMa ia an Anglo-Saxon name,' and that the Welsh elegy from which Dr. 
Guest takes these details cannot be a contemporary document if it represents 
the Prince as having his burial beside the churches of Basaa, at a time when the 
Saxons were yet heathens. Dr. Guest replies that though Bass (not Bassa) was 
the name of a ' mass-priest ' to whom King Egbert gave the church of Reculver, 
we have no reason to assume that Basdmrch in Shropshire was named after him 
or his namesakes, any more than the many Basfords and Baslows of the Midland 
counties, names which he refers to soae Celtic word cognate with the Irish 
baia, water. (Baschnrch ia on the Perry, a tributary of the Severn.) He 
eonsiders that the ehurg^e$ of Bassa were a group of little churches, like Glen- 
dalough, in the Celtic fiuhion, and long afterwards succeeded by the undoubtedly 
Saxon foundation of Baschurch, the mother parish of an extensive district. 
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saving themselves by flight, all save a small remnant who were, 
ruthlessly put to death.^ Thence Ceawlin advanced to Fethanleah 
(Faddiley), where, says the Chronicle, his brother ' Cutha was slain, 
and Ceawlin in anger returned to his own country with many vilk 
and much booty/ 

Dr. Guest appears to take it for granted that this expedition 
resulted in the conquest and settlement of the left bank of the 
Severn; but Mr. Green, I observe, is, with me, of a contrary 
opinion, arguing from the fact that the dialect of the district is 
of a Korthern character, whereas in the shires south of Wyre Forest 
it is distinctively Southern. To which I would add that the 
distinct statement of the Chronicle, that at Fethanleah ' Cutha 
was slain,, and Ceawlin in anger returned to his own country^* 
is borne out by the inherent improbability that he eoidd hold 
such a long narrow tract in the midst of an enemy's country, 
and by the utter absence of any mention of West Saxons there 
afterwards. The most natural result of the expedition would be 
to leave the country wasted and depopulated, and at the mercy of 
other foes. 

We next find the Northumbiians advancing on our country from ■ 
the opposite direction. In 617 Ethelfrith of JN'orthumbria over-- 
threw Chester, leaving it to remain 'a waste Chester' for three 
centuries afterwards^ and massacred two thousand monks from 
Bangor Iscoed in ' Maelor Saesnaeg,' that detached ' Part of Flint ' 
which in the eleventh century was reckoned to belong to Shropshire. 
Thence his successor Eadwine must have advanced southward 
through North Shropshire (crossing the upper Severn at Ford), for 

^ Let me point oat that these evente are ascribed to 584 solely on the gronnd' 
of the etymological identity of Faddiley and Fethnnleah : because if the West 
Saxons from Gloncestershire advanced into Cheshire, they must have passed 
Uriconium and its a4jac«'nt citadel on the Wrekin en their way. There is 
nothing in Llywarch Hen's lament for Cynddylan to show whether the foes who 
destroyed Uriconium were West Saxons ascending the Severn Valley or Mereians 
advancing westward along Watling Street, of which the traditional massacre of' 
Christians which named Lichfield must have given them the command. And it' 
will not affect the identification of Uriconium with the ' White Town in the 
Valley ' if some other site — such as, for instance, the old Hundred of Cuiestarite^ 
(Cutha's Thorn f) in Herefordshire — should eventually be fixed upon for the 
battle of Fethanleah. 
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the Welsh Triads describe him as attacking their stronghold^ on 
DigoU or the Long Mountain.^ And twenty-five years later we find 
' Maserfold ' near Oswestry (see p. 424) the battle-ground between 
North ambria and the younger kingdom of the Mercians or ' March- 
men ' of the Angle race, the gradual progress of whoso frontier realm 
is unrecorded in chronicles, but may be traced by the earthworks 
raised to check their progress from Afarehington on the Dove, 
through Staffordshire, up the valleys of the Trent and its tributary 
tlie Mees ; and finally at Bury Walls (see p. 22) and Marchamley^ 
on the only important range of rising ground in North Shropshire. 
Having cleared their territory of the Britons, they were ready 
to turn their arms against those of their own race who obstructed 
their onward progress. With the reign of Penda of Mercia begins 
the period of internecine war. 

I have already sufficiently dilated (p. 424) on the battle of 
l^faserfeld in 642, in which Oswald of Korthumbris was overthrown 
and killed by Penda. The statement- of Bede, that Oawald died 
' pro patria dimicans/ is explained by the fact, just mentioned, of the 
p evious victories of Northumbrian kings in this north-we8te:n. plain; 
and Oswald's overthrow here accounts for the otherwise inexplicable 
fact that the whole of this region as far as the Kibble was included 
in the diocese of the Bishops of the Mercians from its beginning * 
until the foundation of the modern see of Chester by Henry YIIL 

Having thus seen how North Shropshire came under Mercian 
rule during the seventh century, we will now turn to South Shrop- 
shire, and recur to the conquests of the West Saxons in 577 and 
584, which put them in possession of the present counties of 
Gloucester and Worcester, then called the territory of the Hwiccaa, 
and coinciding in extent with the ancient diocese of Worcester.^ 
We may be certain that the conquerors of Worcester, situated as it 
U at the confluence of the two rivers, would not be long in croadng 

1 Now called the Beacon Ring (see p. 55). 
> Rhys, CcUic Britain, p. 129. 

* I need not stay to point out that in these early times the kingdom and the 
bishopric were always conterminous, 

* The name is still preserved in the signature of the Bishop, [N. or M.] Wigorn^ 
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tho Severn and making tlieir way up the valley of the Teme : an<I 
the ancient name of the manor of Temwtt or Tempsitur in the 
Honour of Clun, a long strip of land on the north bank of the 
river, accordingly testifies to the presence of the TemcBCBtas^ or 
settlers by the Teme, at a very early period. To reach this point 
they must pass the sites of Ludlow, where the Teme receives tho 
Corve, and of Leintwardme, whore Watling Street crosses the Teme, 
and the hill-fortress of Brandon Camp is all that remains to indicate 
the ]>osition of the Koman fortress of Bravininm. This would givo 
them access to Corve Dale and Stretton Dale, the two principal 
valleys of South Shropshire. That those who settled in this region 
were of Saxon not Angle race, may further be argued from the fact 
that the dialect spoken there is to this day of a Southern character, 
while that of North-east Shropshire is Northern.^ But South 
Shropshire and Herefordshire must shortly afterwards have passed 
under Mercian rule, for in 626 Penda fought with Cynegils of Wessex 
at Cirencester, and 'made agreement there,' which agreement, as 
historians are united in thinking, involved the cession of the Hwiccas 
(Worcestershire and Gloucestershire) to Mercia. And we cannot 
doubt that the sovereignty over the Magesastas, or settlers beside the 
Vaga or Wye, together with the subsidiary tribes of the South Shrop- 
shire valleys, passed to Mercia at the same timo. We cannot suppose 
that they continued as a detached portion of Wessex, with no access 
to the mother country except through an enemy's territories. 

1 To speak with more precision, Mr. A* J. Ellis's phonological researches Icftd 
him to draw the boundary-line between ' Midland ' and ' Western ' dialects 
diagonally through Shropshire, from Ellesmere, and west of Wem, to the Severn, 
and thence to Bridgnorth. North and east of this line Midland dialects prerail ; 
south and west of it, Western ones. This is in complete agreement with the 
grammatical amd other evidence contained in Miss Jackson's Word-Book, This 
dialectic boundary coincides very fairly with the diocesan boundaries, and almost 
exactly with the boundary of customs described {ante, pp. 461, 462) and set 
forth in the map which accompanies this volume ; yearly engagements being 
entered into north and east of it at Christmas, and south and west of it in May. 
Thus two independent lines of research, philological and folk-loric, combine to 
support the historic evidence I endeavour to set forth in the text, to the effect 
that Shropshire was invaded from two opposite quarters ; that, in fact, North- 
east Shropshire was peopled by Mercians, and South and West Shropshire by 
West Saxons. 
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Wcssex was more or less in subjection to Mercia throughout the 
time of Penda, but after his deatli in battle against Oswiu of 
Korthumbria in 655, the kingdom of Mercia was at the mercy of 
the Korthumbrians till 659, when Penda's son Wulfhere succeeded 
in re-establishing the independence of his country. Bat meanwhile 
Wesscx had reasserted itself, and the king, Cenwealh, whom Penda 
had formerly exiled, had enlarged his dominions by the conquest of 
the eastern half of Somersetshire from the Welsh in 655 and 658. 
It would appear (though the Chronicles are silent on the point) that 
he must ako have recovered sway over the Hwiccas and West 
Hecanas, otherwise it is difficult to account for his presence at 
Pontesbury 661, when, says the Chronicle, 'Cenwealh fought at 
Easter at Posentesbyrig ' (see p. 332). 

It was doubtless this battle which placed the English in pos- 
session of the valley of the Bea, where tlie ancient Hundred of 
Eueasetf which exactly occupied the valley, marks the limits of the 
settlement of the Rea-scstas. W&dhury gives us the site of their 
western outpost at the foot of the Brcidden Hills, whoae fortified 
steeps interposed an impassable barrier between them and the upper 
Severn. (The place-names are entirely English as far as Westbury 
parish, and entirely Welsh N.W. of it.) From the Sea their march 
mny be traced by the English place-names along the course of the 
Camlad till they struck the Severn again in modem Montgomery- 
shire, and left their traces in the names of Forden, Buttington, etc.^ 
The result of the expedition must have been to annex the hill- 
country of West Shropshire to England, and put the finishing 
stroke to the English conquests in this region.^ 

But Cenwealh cannot have kept possession of his new territories, 
for in the same year Wulfhere of Mercia ravaged Wessex and pene- 
trated even to the Isle of Wight^ which he gave to the king of 

^ It is the received opinion among local antiquaries, that, from the dis- 
tribution of the place-names, the earliest English invaders of this distriet most 
have entered the country by the way of the Re« and Camlad, and not by the 
valley of the Severn, but I do not know that any one has before connected it 
with the expedition of Cenwealh in 861. 

* Thus the last English conquest in Shropshire was contemporary with the 
first English conquest in Somersetshire. 
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Sassex. This inroad would naturally call Cenwealh home again , 
and after this we hear no more of West Saxons in Shropshire. 
Wu If here gave the sub-kingdom of the Hwiccas to one Oshere, and 
that of the West Hecanas or Magesatas to his own brother Mere- 
wald. What this latter kingdom comprised we may learn from the 
boundaries of the diocese of Hereford, which was carved out of the 
great bishopric of the Mercians in Merewald's reign (see p. 417). 
It consists of Herefordshire, South Shropshire as far north as^ 
Wenlock Edge, the hill-country west of Stretton Dale, which was 
the scene of Cenwealh's campaign, and so much of modem Mont- 
gomeryshire as was covered by the English settlements in the upper 
part of the Severn valley. 

We have now seen that both North and South Shropshire had 
come under Mercian rule as early as the seventh century. There is 
also some evidence that they not only ruled, but peopled, North 
Shi-opshire, while they were yet heathens, that is to say, before the 
death of Penda, in whose time Christianity began to be preached in 
Mid'Anglia by the clergy who accompanied his son Peada's North- 
umbrian bride to her new home. Penda's successor Wulfhere was a 
Christian, and in his time St. Chad, the Apostle of Mercia, fixed 
his see at Lichfield, which has ever since been regarded as the 
cradle of Christianity in these regions. He of course gathered 
round him friends from the great monasteries of the north, Melrose, 
Lindisfarne, Jarrow, and lus own Abbey of Lastingham. These 
Northumbrian missionaries, deriving their special type of Chris- 
tianity from lona, were humble pious men who wandered about the 
land on foot, preaching in the villages and baptizing in the wells : 
and that it was they who evangelized North Shropshire is evident 
from the fact that the earliest of the very few of our churches 
which are dedicated to English saints bear the names of the North- 
umbrian monks whom they knew and venerated.^ Thus we have 
St. Cuthbert's church and well at Donington near Albrighton, and 
another church dedicated to him at Clungunford in ihe far south of 
the county. I even think that we may see the very spot whence the 

1 The nnmber of ancient mother-chnTcheB in North Shropihire (dio- Lichfield) 
dedicated to St. Andrew is scarcely less significant 
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Gospel message first spread forth over the shire, in the church of St. 
£ata the Confessor ^ at Attingesham or Atcham, ' the home of the 
children of Eata,* on the hanks of the Severn* For who could the 
children of Enta he, hut a company of monks from Melrose or 
Lindisfame, where St. £ata was first Ahhot and then Bishop t And 
a little lower down the river, we may recognize one of the places 
where they were accustomed to preadi and to haptixe at the ford of 
Cressage, spelt in Domesday Book * Cristesache/ and usually explained 
as 'Christ's Oak/ though it may perhaps, (says Professor Skeat,) 
rather mean Christ's Ash. 

Kow, had the population of the country heen chiefly Welsh (and 
therefore Christian) at this period, we should not have found traces 
of these Konhumhrian missionary preachers. But we should have 
found dedications to Welsh saints and traditions of local hermits 
and ancient Celtic monasteries. Instead of that, our one local saint 
is the English St. Milhorough, the daughter of King Merewald, of 
whom I have spoken at p. 417, and in whose time (676) the diocese 
of Hereford was formed out of that of Lichfield, and a regular 
ecclesiastical organization introduced in South Shropshire and Here- 
fordshire.^ And our only ancient dedication ' to a WeLh saint is 
that of St. Owen's Well at Much Wenlock, the existence of which 
in the sixteenth century is known to us from the Begister of Sir 
Thomas Boteler, vicar of the pansL Now the traces of the vener- 
ation of St Owen in England are very remarkahlo. He was a monk 
of the sixth century, who accompanied St Cadvan from Brittany to 
Wales in 516, and finally hecame steward to the commimity at 
Bardsey. There are, or have heen, churches dedicated to him only 
at Gloucester, Chepstow, and Hereford, frontier towns on the Severn 
and Wye, and natural market-places between Wales and England. 

^ Where the ehronider Orderio was baptized. It is partly built of Roman 
bricks from Urieoniam. Attingham is almost if not quite a aolitary inatance of 
the termination ' ingham ' in ShropahireL 

' The South Shropahire dedications of ancient mother-chnrches to St. 
Gregory and St Lawrence, ahow the Roman training of Bishop Pntta, and of 
Merewald'a Kentish qneen, aa the Northern ones to St Andrew do the Scottish 
heritage of the Northnmbrian Church. 

* St Osdogan*8 Chapel in Frankwell (Shrewsbniy) and St Winifred's shrine 
in Shrewsbury Abbey belong to a &r later date. 
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He^van's Rock, a landiDg-Btage on the £nglish bank of the Wye, at 
the southern extremity of Offa's Dyke, may also have been named 
after hint Tlie writer from whom I take these facts ^ sees in them 
evidence of the existence at each of these spots of Welsheries, as they 
were afterwards called, or isolated knots of Welshmen dwelling 
together on English soil for purposes of trade, such as Athelstan 
expelled from £xeter some 250 years later. We can hardly doubt 
that Wenlock — a name which still betrays its Welsh origin — was, 
like Oswestry, another such early seat of commerce.' So the only 
undoubted relic we can find of a Welsh population in the heart of 
Shropshire, can be specially accounted for by the traffic carried on 
between the two nations from the time that the invaders slackened 
their warfare against the first owners of the soil and began to turn 
their arms against each other. 

It was not till a hundred years after St. Milborough's time that 
King Offa (776) made his famous dyke to mark the limits of Wales 
and England * from sea to sea.* Folk-custom curiously confirms the 
tradition that it was raised as a boundary by an English conqueror. 
In Shropshire and the adjacent counties the fields are divided by 
raised banks of earth,liaving a ditch on one side and a ' quick ' hedge 
planted on the top; and it is an unwritten law, known to every 
* hedger-and-ditcher,' that on whose side the hedge is, to him belonga 
the ditch also, both as to the right of ownership and the duty of repair. 
Now the bank of Ofia's Dyke is always on the English, and the ditch 
on the Welsh, side ; ergo, it was English property. But the folk living 
on the Shropshire borders of the dyke have so utterly foigotten its 
traditionally-received origin, that they now say it is a fuirow turned 

^ Mr. Thomas Eerslftke, Jaumal cjf the Brit. Arch, Association^ yoL xxzi. 
^ 155. 

* The exiBtence of Little Wenlock on the other aide of the Severn prores 
that there moat hare been a very ancient feny here, though Boildwas Briiige 
can hardly have had a predecessor so early. The ancient name of Wenlock was 
Wimnicas. ZZati Mylicny sometimes said to have been so, is really given by 
oar authority (LsukNO, Colleetaned, II. 157, quoting a mediaeval Life qf St^ 
MUhurga) as the Welsh equivalent of Ttrra S, Jfilburgce, the Domesday name 
of the estates of the monastery. There, he says, the miiades of the gloricus. 
idigin still flourish, alluding no doubt to her banishment of the wild-fowl (sea 
p. 419). Llan Mylien exactly translates Stoke St Milborough« 
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up by the Devil in a single night mth a plough drawn hy a gander and 
a tarkey I It enters modern Shropshire at Selattyn, north-west of 
Oswestry, and proceeding directly south, it first excludes from 'Eng- 
land the parishes of Llansilin and Llanyblodwel, which now (chiefly) 
belong to Shropshire, and then takes into England the Breidden 
Hills, which had bafiSed Cenwealh's forces and are now again reckoned 
part of Wales^ It then follows the right bank of the Severn south* 
wards, and after including in England the parishes of Church Stoke, 
Hyssington, and Mellington (but not the whole of the English settle- 
ments on the upper Severn), all of which form part of the modem 
Welsh shire of Montgomery, it cuts off nearly the whole of Clun 
Forest, which now belongs to England again. Its coarse, running 
straight from point to pointy was evidently planned without regard to 
former boundaries, simply as a pmctical compromise between the 
two nations, which doubtless seemed more just to the conquerors than 
to the conquered. But, looking at all the previous conquests in this 
region, I doubt if Offa added much to the English territory, as far as 
Shropshire is concerned. No doubt he acquired the Breidden Hills 
and some part of Oswestry Hundred, and he is also generally 
credited Mrith having been the founder of Shrewsbury on the ruins 
of Pengwem, which, situated as it was between the river and the 
northern marshes, may, it is just possible, have remained the last 
isolated stronghold of the Britons when all the surrounding country 
had been reft from them. But it is difficult to assign any other 
part of the county to his conquest 

I do not know at what date the shires of North-west Mercia were 
* sheared ' out, but the disregard of the old Mercian boundaries dis- 
played in the planning of Shropshire shows that it must have occurred 
after the kingdoms had been welded into one united England. But 
whenever it was done, it was an English shire that was formed* 
We have already had evidence that in the seventh century it was 
inhabited by a heathen, and consequently not a Welsh, population. 
Its Eoman towns and stations — Uriconium, Bravinium, Mediolanum, 
etc. — ^had all been destroyed. Wenlock may have been a con- 
tinuously-inhabited settlement, but Shrewsbury and Baschurch are at 
least as likely to have been re-settled, like Chester, after an interval 
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of waste and luin. The names of inhabited places, as a reference to 
any good map will show, are English, except in those parts of the 
count 1/ formerly included in the Welsh Marches : ^ the personal names 
contained in them are English, e. g. Adeney = Edwiney, Edwin's isle ; 
Broseley = Burwardesley, Burhward's lea. There is no trace of the 
Welsh language having lingered anywhere but in the Marches, nor 
does Eyton's Antiquities of Shropshire — allowed to be, within ifs 
limits,^ the best county history in existence — mention any Welsh 
manorial customs, excepting at places within the area of the Marches. 

We must now consitler what the Welsh Marches were, and what 
part of them is comprised in the modern county of Salop. 

Either King Offa did not drive out the inhabitants from the 
districts he conquered, or else the Welsh took advantage of the 
Danish inroads to partially re-settle their former territory, and were 
not removed wlien * Harold conquered ' GrufFyd of Wales, the 
brother-in-law of Algar Earl of Mercia. For when, some twenty years 
later, we come to the sure standing-ground of Domesday Book, while 
on the one hand we do not find the name of a single Welshman as 
owning, or having owned, land in Shropshire,' on the other hand, we 
find in certain manors in the four hundreds adjoining Offa's Dyke 
(especially in those now called Oswestry and Clun), — and in those only 
out of the sixteen Domesday hundreds of Shropshire, — groups of two, 
four, five, or more Welshmen set down a>s a distinct class among the 
tillers of the soil ; thus at Clun it is said that ' there are five serfs, 
ten villeins, and four bordars, with five ploughs . . and four Welsh- 
men pay two shillings and fourpence.' The separate jurisdiction 
exercised by the lords of the manors over these little ' Welsheriea ' 
was, I take it, the beginning of the sway of the Lords Marchers. 

William the Conqueror erected the Welsh borderland into the 
three great border earldoms of Chester, Shrewsbury, and Hereford, of 
which the first remains a County Palatine to this day, while the last 

^ Names of ruUurcU features are commonly Anglicized from Celtic ones all 
over England. 

'It does not extend later than the fourteenth centnry. 

' Unless Leuiet, Dainz, and Weniet, who had had a share in the manor of 
Marsh, in Ruesset Hundred, temp. Edw. Conf., and Wenesi, who had held 
Eaton Constantlne with its fishery on the Severn, n ay have been Welshmen. 
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maa forfeited almost as soon as founded. The second, the earldom 
of Shrewsbury, was given to Eoger de Montgomery, who is so well 
known to us from the Chronicle of his chaplain's Shropshire-bom son, 
' Orderic the Englishman,' as he loved to call himsell Except for the 
Church lands, and for certain estates on the southern border where thd 
ancestor's of the Herefordshire families of Lacy, Scrope, and Mortimer 
held sway,^ Earl Eoger was tenant in capite of the whole shire, and 
men bearing the noble names of Say, or Warren, or Peverel, held 
their lands of him, as in other counties of the king. The district 
now most closely connected with his name does not» however, still 
form part of Shropshire, though it is entered in Domesday Book as 
an integral part of the Hundred of Witentreu (>» witan-tree) — now 
Cliirbury. It consisted of twenty-two manors in the upper valley 
of the Severn, most of them beyond OfiEa's Dyke, but bearing English 
names, the Domesday notice of which shows, says Mr. Eyton (xi. 118), 
that they had been ' claimed, but not continuously colonized, by the 
Saxons.' In the Confessor^s time they had formed a hunting* 
ground held by three English Thanes, Siward, Azor, and Oslac ; but 
Earl Eoger had built a castle there, calling it after his ancestral home 
in Normandy; had brought the land into cultivation, and made 
it yield an annual revenue, and had, moreover, constrained the Welsh 
to hold a whole ' commot ' of their own country under hinh His 
work, I need not say, was the origin first of the Honour, then 
of the modern County, of Montgomery. 'Maelor Saesnaeg,' the 
detached ' Pait of Flint ' of modem times, Yale in modem Denbigh* 
shire, Cynlaeth and Edeymeon in modem Montgomery and Merionetby 
had also been annexed to Shropshire : the first, from the place-names, 
having evidently been previously colonized by the English : but all 
these shortly afterwards became ' March-land.' For when Bobert de 
B^l^me, whose unheard-of savagery made his name a proverb of 
wickedness even in his own day, had succeeded to his father the 
sagacious Eoger, had forfeited his earldom by his repeated rebellions, 

^ In the eleventh century Shropshire extended sonthwardf m far as the river 
Lng. The country between that and the Teme afterwards being reckoned 
March -land, was annexed to Herefordshire by Henry YllL's Act abolishing tho 
Marches. 

BK. 11. 8 S 
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and Lad been condemned to lifelong imprisonment, Henry L, feeling 
no doubt that bo powerful a baron was a dangerous subject, did not 
jenew the earldom ; and in its place there grew up along the Welsh 
Border (but not in the whole county of Salop) the system of govern- 
ment by Lords Marcliers. 

The estate of a Lord Marcher was 'not shire-ground.' The 
slieriff had no power there; Uhe king*s writ did not run* there. 
All the authority the king exercised was by mandate addressed to 
the Lord Marcher, requiring him to furnish troops or subsidies, or to 
execute justice. The only services due from the Lord Marcher to 
the king were, to hold his castle against the king's enemies, and to 
bring his contingent of troops to follow the king's banner when he 
took the field. The lord had power of life and death over his 
vassals, Englishry and Welshry ; whom he ruled and judged after 
the customs of their respective nations, after the custom of each par- 
ticular manor, or, we may well believe, after his own sweet will ! It 
seems to me to have been the essential and distinguLshing feature of 
a Lord Marcher, that he ruled over a mixed population^ and was 
intrusted, or intrusted himself, with special powers to suit the 
emergency of the case.^ It would seem that the ' Welshry ' gener- 
ally lived apart : at Clun, we know, they had their own ' hall-mote,' 
or court-leet, separate from that of the English tenants. They 
preserved their own customs of inheritance by gavelkind, and 
paid peculiar dues to the lord, other, and more, than those paid 
by their English neighbours. Sometimes special services were 
rendered, or certain expenses of the manor borne wholly by the 
Welsh tenants. Other local customs regulated the hue-and-cry after 
stolen cattle, which of course applied to both languages, and fre- 

^ The interesting treatise (temp. Jac. I. ?) printed in Clive'a Locumenla con- 
neeUd with the Lards Marchers, gives as the distinctive mark of March-land, that 
the lord eottld show no title to it, owing to its having been won by conqnest. 
Now this cannot have been the case with {e. g.) Ellesmere or the major part of 
Oswestry Hundred, the titles to which and to the English setUements in the 
Marches must have been quite as capable of proof as the title to real estate 
anywhere else. But no doubt it is perfectly true of the more Welsh regions. 
See what Mr. Eyton says (z. 2S2) of the paucity of evidence as to the descent 
of estates immediately on the boundary, i. e, in Clun Forest and the Welsh 
districts beyond Oswestry. 
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qaently fees were due to the lord for secaring his tenants against losd 
hy cattle-raids and other injuries done in private war. If a tenant 
died intestate, the lord was his heir. If a quarrel arose hetween two 
Lords Marchers, instead of impleading one another in the king's 
courts, thej and the barons their neighbours met at some place 
appointed, and arranged the matter. So Eichard Fitzalan of Oswestry, 
Earl of Arundel, alleged in 1293, when summoned by Edward I. to 
answer for having led a cattle-foray into the lands of Fulk Fitz-warin 
of Whittington ; and he claimed to be judged by * Walescherian 
custom' and not by * English law.'^ Fourteen years before, John 
Fitzalan, when ordered to pay lus father's debts to the Crown, 
asserted that in the ' Parts of the March ' where he lived he was 
obliged to do nothing at the king's mandate, and nothing would 
he do ! s 

Edward L's c-onquest of Wales did not touch the Marches. It 
only affected the present counties of Anglesey, Carnarvon, Flint, 
Merioneth, Cardigan^ and Caermarthen,' where sheriffs were appointed 
under the Statute of Wales (1284) to administer justice according to 
a modified form of English law : and the intervening country was 
left under the jurisdiction of the Lords Marchers as before. There 
was no longer the constant temptation to throw up their allegiance to 
the king and go over to the Welsh princes, but there was nothing 
to restrain them from harbouring criminals, from robbery of their 
neighbours, or from cruelty and barbarity to their vassals ; and their 
irresponsible authority at length became unbearable. 

After the general anarchy of the Wars of the Boses, Edward lY. 
(himself descended of a long line of Lords Marchers) sought to 
establish order by the erection of the Council of the Marches, whose 
task at first seems to have been the thankless and hopeless one of 
making the lords keep order and do justice each in his own domain. 
Afterwards they began to make circuits, after the manner of the 
Judges of Assize, and themselves tried cases according to the custom 

' Etton, Antiguiiies cf Shrop$h%r4f zi 41. 
« Ibid. vii. 257. 

* Pembrokeshire (and part of Glamorganshire f) wis already 'ablra-groand * 
where the king's writ ran, and was thenoe called Little England beyond A^'alee. 

8S3 
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of the manor where each case arose.^ The seat of govemment was 
fixed at Edward's own ancestral castle of Ludlow, the home of his 
boyhood, inherited from the Mortimers, Earls of March, through 
whose royal marriages he derived his claim to the Crown. Thus 
Ludlow Castle came to be associated with so many of the notable 
personages and scenes of English history — Edward Y., Arthur Prince 
of Wales and his brief married life, Sir Henry and Sir Philip Sydney, 
Milton and the Masque of Comus.^ 

In 1535 Eowland Lee, Bishop of Lichfield, was appointed 
President of the Council of the Marches. He was very active in his 
office, and seems to have done more than any man to pacify his 
turbulent dominions. In the year of his appointment a series of 
Acts were passed for the better administration of justice there ; the 
first of which practically abolishes March-law altogether, by making 
the Marches shire-ground , and bringing them under English law. 
This of course was, if not quite a death-blow, still, a death-token, to 
the Council. A few generations later its occupation was gone, and 
in 1689 it was formally abolished. Long before that the extent of 
the country under its jurisdiction had become a disputed matter, 
owing to the abolition of the difference of law, which, while it lasted, 
of course made confusion impossible.' 

What the extent of the Marches really was can best be ascer- 
tained by a study of the Act 27 Hen. VIIL, c. 26, which put an 
end to their distinct laws.^ The part of modem Shropshire 
contained in their area was but sinalL In the time of the 
Conqueror the Huudred of Mersete (Oswestry) was the only 
district in Salop not under the jurisdiction of the sheriiE But 

* So I read Bishop Lee's letters, in Wright's ffistory qf Ludlow, 
pp. 876—894. 

* Ludlow was not itself in the Marches, though on the very verge of them. 
The memory of the distinctioD between March-ground and Shire-ground still 
faintly lingers there, in the expression, 'Down i' the sheres,' used when 
speaking in depreciation of the customs of other counties. Shropshire Word- 
Book, p. 876. 

* Inheritance by gavelkind was abolished by the statute 84 and 85 Hen. 
VIIL, c. 86. 

* I am indebted to Mr. F. A. Milne, of Lincoln's Inn, for abstracts both of 
this Act and that of 84 and 85 H. VIIL, c. 85. 
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the temptalion to assert the prerogatives of a Marcher was obviously 
immense, and any lord who owned land in both Angleeheria and 
Waleeheria^ was quick to allege the privileges of Walecheria over 
the whole of his estates.^ And by the Act of 1535 the March-lands 
eventually annexed to the county of Salop consisted of Oswestry 
Hundred, Ellesmere, the Honour of Clun,' and the little manor of 
Guildendown, which was oddly added to the distant Hundred of 
Chirbury. Churchstoke, Hyssington, Mellington, and other English* 
named places on both sides of OSa's Dyke (the relics of Cenwealh's 
campaign), which appear in Domesday Book as integral parts of 
Shropshire, having since become part of the Honour of Montgomery, 
now went to form the nucleus of the new shire of Montgomery, 
which, together with Monmouth, Brecknock, Badnor, and Denbigh 
shires, was created by this Act: and to which was added the 
Breidden Hills and a narrow strip of country running south from 
them between the Severn and the Long Mountain (Offa's conquest), 
where Welsh and English names lie scattered together, and which 
had through the Middle Ages been the Walecheria of the Gorbets 
of Cans Castle. All these places were counted in Shropshire in the 
eleventh century. 

Now to say something of the traces yet perceptible of the old 
state of things. 

ElUmnere lies on the northern border of the county, close to thd 
mixed population of ^laelor Saesnaeg. In the Confessor's time it 
belonged to the Earls of Mercia; but the Plantagenet kings granted it 
to the princes of North Wales to hold under them. The separate juria- 
diction erected there by the last Llewellyn was continued by the 
Stranges, Marcher Lords of Knockin, into whose hands it afterwaids 
came; but Llewellyn's few Welsh tenants at Hard wick, Marton, 
and Horton were evicted after his death in 1284, and I hove found 

^ Cf. the Beooimt of the legnl proceedings against Thomas and Peter Corbet 
of Cans in the thirteenth century. AntiquUiea qf Shrcpthire, vii. 82, etc 
Worthen, which Thomas Corbet had annexed to the WalUheria of Cans, wis 
reooTered by the sheriff, and consequently does not appear in the list of March* 
lands in the Act of 1586. 

^ Clun was gi^en to Montgomeryshire by this Act, but the pfovisidn doss 
not seem to have been carried out. 
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BO trace of Welsh population afterwards. Welsh Hampton, thongb 
in the parish of Ellesmere, was in the Honour of Oswestry. ^ 

I have already given tho early history of Oswestry Hundred. 
Except in the south-west, in the district around Woolston^ West- 
felton, and Buy ton ^ (where there is no trace of Welsh at any time), 
it has formed part of the diocese of St. Asaph since the twelfth 
century. (Before that it had belonged to Lichfield, an example of the 
later revival of Welsh influence in this more recently conquered 
region.) Welsh names of places alternate with English ones almost 
throughout this larger half of the hundred, growing thicker as we 
approach the north-west, the conquest, as I believe, of King Offa ; 
and in the parishes crossed or cut off by his dyke, Llnnymyneeh, 
Llanyblodwel, and Llansilin, they have almost entire possession. 
This is the district I have referred to as ' the Welsh Border,' — the 
Welsh border 'beyond Oswestry.' Situated at the foot of the 
Denbighshire hills, on the margin of the Xorth Shropshire plain, it is 
peculiarly exposed to Welsh influence and Welsh incursions, both 
warlike and peaceful, and there is ample evidence that it has been 
inhabited by a mixed population from the earliest times. The 
Fitzalans of Oswestry, the Fitzwarins of Whittington, the Stranges 
of Knockin, all had their WaleheruB. On the Welsh burgesses 
of Oswestry was imposed the duty of keeping the gates of the 
towa at the fairs, till they abused their trust, and Thomas Fitcalan, 
Earl of Arundel and Norfolk, in the first year of Henry IV., 
obliged them to pay Englishmen to keep ward in their place. 
The Welsh language ia but recently (if even yet) extinct. At 
Whittington, where Welsh inhabitants are noted in Domesday 
Book, down to the middle of the last century the rector was 
required to keep a Welsh curate, who ministered to the Welsh 
parishioners both publicly and privately, always reading the Second 
Lesson in Welsh and preaching in that language at least once 
in three weeks. I think I may venture to say that Welsh is not 

^ JFelsh Frankton near Oswestry and English Frankton near EUesmerQ 
obviously received their names because one was in the Marches and the other 
was not 

' Rnyton was not part of the hnndred at the time of Domesday, 
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now uaed either in churches or in private life anywhere east of 
Oswestry. But in Llanybiodwel parish church (westward of the 
Dyke) and Rhyd-y-croesau church (built 1844) Welsh services are 
still performed, or have only lately been discontinued, and small 
Welsh Nonconformist chapels are to be found in the same district 
Welsh services were given up in Oswestry parish church in 1814, 
but seven years later Trefonen Church, four miles south-west of the 
town, was built specially for the use of the Welsh population, and I 
gather that some Welsh services are still held there. In 1873 the 
Bishop of St Asaph required the Sector of Oswestry to keep a 
Welsh-speaking curate, and Welsh services were recommenced in a 
lecture-room. But it must be remembered that the town of Oswestry 
stands in an exceptional position with regard to the continued exist- 
ence of the Welsh language, as it is subject to a constant immigration 
from Wales, and its market is frequented by the country people from 
the Denbighshire hills, who still speak Welsh, and who, fifty years 
ago, understood no other language, so that Oswestry lawyers and 
tradesmen found it necessary to employ clerks and assistants who 
could speak Welsh, and people who wished to buy in the market, 
were obliged to take with them a companion who understood the 
language: thus there have been special circumstances to keep it 
alive. 

Crossing the Severn, and pursuing the Border southwards, we 
come to the hilly region stretching from Chirbury and Worthen to 
Pontesbury and Pulverbatch, which I have been in the habit of 
referring to as * West Shropshire,' or ' the West Shropshire hills.' 
The situation of this hill-country, guarded by the river Severn and 
by Montgomery Castle, commanding the Yale of Powis, and adjoined 
on the west by a population which hns been partially English since 
the seventh century, prepares us to find it a thoroughly English 
district, and so indeed it is. There is scarcely a Welsh-named place 
on the English side of the boundary (which here runs well within 
Ofla's Dyke), for all those portions of the Domesday Hundreds of 
Knesset and Witentreu which had become March-land were taken in 
1535 to form part of the county of Montgomery. This district, 
South-west Montgomeryshire, is far more English than Welsh at the 
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preseat day. I have given a good deal of folk-lore from it in 
preceding pages. 

Soathward again, the Bishops of Hereford in the fourteenth 
century claimed and exercised a Marcher's jurisdiction at Bishop's 
Castle in their great manor of Lydbury I^orth (see p. 60, note), 
though Henry YIIL's Act does not reckon it among the Lordships 
Marcher. There are a few Welsh names among the tenants of 
Lydbury, Lydham, and Wentnor in the thirteenth century. Welsh 
surnames formed with ap occur in the records of Bishop's Castle, 
1600 — 1640, and Welsh surnames, such as Griffiths, Jones, Morgan, 
etc, are still common in the district. But Wtlsh place-names do not 
come beyond the Honmir of Clun, whence I infer that these surnames 
indicate, not a native, but an immigrant, population, attracted to the 
episcopal territory by the comparative security for trade. 

In the south-west corner of the county we come to the Barony of 
Clun ; ' Clunnesland,' as it is called in the Act of 1535 ; over which 
the Says, and after them the Fitzalans, exercised the rights of Lords 
Marchers from the time of King Stephen. There were Welsh settle- 
ments in this district at the date of Domesday, and Welsh place- 
names still ahound south of the river Clun and west of Offa's Dyke. 
Here in the fourteenth century the Welsh tenants held their separate 
'hall-mote,' or court, where David ap Jeyan was sued for his 
daughter's amobyr, or marriage-fee ; and the estate of Eignion Talgron 
was ordered to be seized for non-payment of kilgh,ov meal-rent; and 
Llwys ap Howell desired judgment whether he must divide his 
inheritance with his sister, after the custom of tJie country.'^ 

Welsh surnames are still in the majority in the district, but I 
have no very clear data as to when the Welsh language became 
extinct there. Surnames in ap are frequent in the parish registers 
of Clun in the seventeenth -century ; the latest (as the Hector kindly 
informs me,) being the baptism of Jeremiah son of Owen ap Owen 
in 1685 ; and I doubt if the Welsh language lingered much longer. 

' Bat it was an Englishman, William Kemp, whose heirs in 1292 held a 
tenement in Clan by the serrice of carrying to Shrewsbury the heads of felons 
pat to death by the ofScers of the Baron. Welshmen, it would seem, were not 
trusted with the execution of justice I 
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A poor fanatic Puritan, Enoch son of Edward ap Evan of Clun, who 
was executed for the murder of his brother in 1633, is related to 
have borrowed English devotional books, and to have said grace 
before meat, evidently in English, at the house of one Thomas 
Turner of Pulverbatch, when on his way to Shrewsbury for trial. 
So English was evidently spreading even then ; and Welsh woidd 
not be fostered, as at Oswestry, by the requirements of commerce 
with a purely Welsh district, as the adjacent parts of Eadnor and 
Montgomery have long lost the language. 

So, in all Shropshire, the largest inland county in England, we 
only find relics of a partly Welsh population at Oswestry and at 
Clun, the extreme north-western and south-western comers of the 
shire. The county, as a whole, is English, though there can be no 
doubt that it has received a considerable infusion of Welsh popular 
tion since war with Wales gave place to trade with Wales. Trade 
would cause both immigration and intermarriage, and it is to this 
that we must attribute the Welsh surnames which are to be met 
with in Shropshire at the present day,^ not (except in the case of 
Clun and Oswestry) to the existence of a native Welsh population.' 
The history of Frank well, formerly spelt Frankevilla and FrauncJie- 
vitte^ is a case in point. It was, as its name implies, a ' liberty ' at the 
foot of the Welsh Bridge, outside the walls of Shrewsbury, where the 
exclusive rights of the trading companies did not extend (see note, 

' I believe that an examination of parish registers, etc. would show that 
Welsh names have largely increased within (say) the last 200 years. E. g., in 
the records of the manorial court of Uolgate (temp. Eliz.), printed in Shropshire 
N, and Q., 1885, I only find one Welsh name, that of a tailor who is prosecuted 
for the illegal exercise of his calling, evidently a recent intruder. The point is 
worth the attention of local antiquaries. 

' The following passage from a letter written from a border-parish in West 
Shropshire in December 1884, amusingly illustrates the mutual relations of the 
countries. 'This parish was, and should he, essentially English. When I 
came to it twenty years ago it was wholly and entirely English, with a strong 
anti- Welsh feeling. Now, I am sorry to aiy, owing partly to agricultural 
depression, we, together with many other border parishes, are suffering from 
an irruption of the Welsh. They are coming down from the Welsh hills 
and filling our farms and cottages, not at all to our content. They can live 
hard, and will save money where an English farmer cannot pay his way. We 
sadly want Offa's Dyke repaired I ' 
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p. 519). Now by Acts of Parliament of Henry IV. and Henry VI., no 
Welshman might own lands in an English ' merchant town/ or become 
a burgess of it, or even buy and sell within it.* There was an old 
saying that ' if a Welshman crossed the Welsh Bridge ' — ^into Shrews- 
bury — 'he never returned.' So the industrious Welshmen settled 
themselves in Frankwell, where *they could trade undisturbed either 
by statute law or by rights of burgesses,' and where within living 
memory they might be seen and heard by any passer-by chattering 
Welsh and gesticulating after the manner of their nation. * Frank- 
well, maintain your rights ! ' is still the cry, when any supposed slight 
is offered to the * free town ' by the authorities,' but (though there 
are many Welsh, as there are many Irish, resident in Shrewsbury) 
the memory of St Cadogan's Chapel and the name of * D. Lloyd ap 
Koger,' 1623, on an old house, are now almost the only relics remain* 
ing of the Welsh quarter. The inhabitants have been absorbed into 
the English population, as must have been the case with numbers 
of Welsh immigrants in different parts of the county.^ 

^ So the Shrewsbniy drapers travelled to Oswestry in the Marches every 
Monday morning to make their purchases; up to 1621, after which time the 
Welshmen with their strings of ponies laden with bales of woollen goods became 
a familiar sight in Shi'ewsbory streets. See pp. 20, 699. 

* I would not be supposed to mean that no Welshman was ever admitted 
into the fellowship of the Companies ; on the contrary, as ideas became more 
liberal, and the old harsh Acts w&n forgotten, a great many were so admitted. 
Still, I think the reason why Frankwell ^Ersf became so much a Wehh quarter 
admits of no doubt. 

' The first occasion on which it is remembered to have been used is the 
passing of a Street Act in 1821. The inhabitants of Frankwell asserted their 
right to do their own scavenging, and crying, 'Frankwell, support your 
rights ! ' they fell upon the dustmen of the Corporation, drove them back, and 
overturned their carts. 

* Books chiefly coNSULTEn: — Guest, Originea CeUieae; Fbbeman, Old 
Englieh History ttnd Norman Ckmquest; Green, Making qf England; Rets, 
Celtic Britain; Etton, AntiquUiea of Shropshire; Owen AKn Blakewat, 
Hietory qf Shrewsbury; T. Wright, F.S.A., History qf Ludlow; Rev. D. R. 
Thomas, Sigt. Dio, SL Asaph; Rev. W. BERESFORn, ffist. Dio. Lichfield; 
R. H. Clive, Documents connected loith the Lords Marchers (Van Voorst, 
London, 1841) ; Ancient Documents relating to the Honour of Clun, Paper 
read before the Brit Arch. Inst, at Shrewsbury, 1856, and privately printed, 
1858 ; C. H. Comftok, Ancient Laws qf Urates (Brit Arch. Assoc Journal, 
xxxiiL 486). I have also to thank Mr. R. £. Davies, Mr. S. M. Morris, the 
late Mr. Askew Roberts, and other gentlemen for information derived from old 
records, local knowledge, etc. 
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The question how the Shropshire people obtained whatever pro* 
portion of Welsh blood they may have in their veins, makes a con* 
siderable difference in the estimate we should form of their folk- 
lore. People who settle and marry among an alien race lose their 
legal customs at once, and their social ones (even if they migrate in 
parties instead of singly) very soon. Polk-tales may survive, but 
local legends are forgotten* Proverbs and sayings for the most part 
die with their native language. Ideas and beliefs may last a little 
longer, but they too must die out in a few generations, unless 8up« 
ported, as they often would be, by the ideas current in the new 
country. The folk-lore of the country will be that of the predomin* 
ating race, not that of the immigrant minority. So very much folk- 
lore is practically common to the human race, that it is difficult to fix 
on the special characteristics of the lore of any folk ; but I will just 
venture to point out the entire absence of 'biddings,' horse- weddings, 
funeral dirget), and dragon-legends ^ in Shropshire, and to observe 
that when we do meet with a decidedly Welsh trait, like carrying 
Christmas candles (p. 647), or like the ' parting of white bread ' on 
Sweeney ' mountain ' (p. 386), it is sure to be found in the north- 
western or south-western extremities of the county. The divination 
by the sword (p. 177) and the vision of a funeral (p. 296) may also be 
reckoned as Welsh intrusions on the western border. On the other 
hand, the Teutonic character of the ' White Ladies' should not pass 
nnobserved : nor the use of the tabor and pipe as the local musical 
instruments, instead of the Welsh harp. 

But the physical features of the county have (in my judgment) 
had more influence on its folk-lore than have the pedigrees of its in* 
habitants. Hills, earthworks, meres, and springs naturally attracted 
legends, and afforded opportunities for the holding of hill-wakes and 
well-wakes. And the good preservation of the folk-lore is chiefly 
due to the situation of the county, in the western limits of the 
kingdom, far away from the capital, and comparatively removed 
from external influences. None of the main lines of communication 

^ The dragon-legend at p. 83 really belongs to Bromfield in DenbighshirK. 
I have been misled by Mr. Wright into attribating it to Bromfield near Ludlow, 
which was not in the Marches of Wales and never belonged to Earl Warren. 
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traversed Shropshire, until the route to Ireland vid Shrewsbury and 
Holyhead was opened about 1780, as a rival to the older route vid 
Chester. Shrewsbury was a sort of local capital of the West, as 
Norwich was of East Anglia. Naturally, these were favourable 
circumstances for the preservation of old-fashioned habits and ideas, 
especially in the retired and hilly districts of the south-west ; and it 
is to this, and not to any peculiarly superstitious constitution of the 
Shropshire mind, that the wealth of Shropshire folk-lore is due. I 
am the more anxious to state this clearly, as I find that many readers 
of the earlier Farts of this work have gained the idea that the Shrop- 
shire people are remarkably superstitious. This is not so. The 
average of refinement and of intellectual tastes among all classes of the 
people is higher in Shropshire than among the same classes in such 
other English counties as I am acquainted with. I speak deliber- 
ately, and not without knowledge. To judge them by their super- 
stitions alone is to judge them from a one-sided view. The only 
points in their character which appear in their folk-lore are their 
turn for versifying, their genial temperament, their cheerfulness ami 
hospitality (noticed in the old Shropshire adage, p. 581), their liking 
for festivity and pageantry— in the vernacular, for ' a bit of a Do ! ' 

Beyond this, the folk-lore of Shropshire chiefly presents features 
common to the world ; showing that it has been handed down from 
forefathers to whom all Nature seemed sentient, conscious, divine ; 
who invented strange myths to account for her phenomena ; who 
worshipped fire and water, offered at holy places, captured or bought 
their wives (p. 505), observed the solar year, and held feasts at the 
changes of the seasons ; who believed that their dead came again in 
strange forms, and that evil spirits caused death and misfortune ; 
who resorted to magic to pry into the future, to avert the wrath of 
demons, and to cause rain and fruitful seasons. Some of these faiths 
are held by their descendants at the present day. They too think 
that the dead come back, transformed sometimes into animal shape ; 
they think that bees, if not other dumb creatures, have wisdom and 
foreknowledge beyond that of * Christians ' ; they consider certain 
events lucky and others unlucky omens ; they have great satisfaction 
in making a lucky beginning ; they believe that a curse rests on 
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false oaths, ill-gotten gains, or property left awaj from the natural 
heirs ; and that wicked wishes will be heard Above. ' So it was in 
this way, ma'am ; there was three o' the brothers sandy-'aired and 
four on 'em dark. And the sandy-'aired ones was to go abroad, 
and the dark ones was to stop at home. All but Master Joe, he 
was his father's favourite, so he was to stop, though he was sandy- 
'aired, and Eobert, that was the oldest (he was dark), was to go in 
his place. £h, poor feUow, he took on sadly about it, and before 
he went he wished a very powerful wish.' Pause. • Well, what 
was it, Betty ) ' ' Eh, I darsen't tell ye ! But it was a very powerful 
wish.' ' But what was it, Betty f come 1 ' * £h, it was a very 
powerful wish! Well' (very low, and with evident reluctance), 
'he wished as, if he had to go, he might never come back again. 
And he never did.' 

That is my last Shropshire story, and with mingled feelings 
I prepare to lay down my pen at last, rejoicing in the finished work, 
yet grieving at the end of the interest of so many years, as I would 
grieve at parting with an old friend ; conscious how much better the 
task might be done than it has been done, grateful for kindnesses 
innumerable that have been shown me in the course of it I can 
never sufficiently express my sense of the goodness of the kind 
friends — some kinsfolk, or friends of a lifetime, solne unknown 
by face to this day — who have so indefatigably aided me with 
knowledge and information, each in his or her various way. And 
lastly, I cannot but record my thankfulness that she whose brain 
projected the work has been spared to see it completed. For 
I must once again remind my readers that, though hers was not 
the hand that wrote it^ the Shropshire Folh-Lore would never have 
been written if it had not been for the foundation laid by Georgina 
Frederica Jackson, authoress of the Shropshire Word-Book, 
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Pyfbireh, Eeetofhali, Staffordshire, 
ith June, 1886. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 



Paok 21. Mobin Hood^a Chair was the name of a small stone circle (now 
destroyed) on Grig Hill, between Westfelton and Ruyton-xi-towns. 

Paob 25. WUd Edric. The following is a corrected list of Wild Edric'a 
Shropshire estates, as recorded in Domesday Book, In the sonth of the connty 
he held Middleton Scriven, which fell to Rainald the Sheriff; Neen Savage, 
Eudon Savage, Walton Savage, Catsley, and Overton, where he was succeeded 
by Ralph Mortimer ; Cnlmington and Siefton. Clnn, Hopesay, Hopton Castle, 
'Monetone' (Mainstone or Hyndtown 1), and 'Edretehope,' in the south- 
west, which helped to form Picot de Say's barony of Clun. On the western 
border, Lydham ; Wentnor, Middleton (next Rorrington), Loton, Wattles- 
borough, Yockleton, and Hanwood, which went to swell the estates of the 
Corbet brothers ; Melverley, Wooton, and Halston, in the Hundred of Meraete. 
Hope Bowdler, Chelmick, Alcaston, and Acton Scott at the entrance to Apedale ; 
Bayston, Cantlop, Pitchford, Kenley, and Cressage, in the fertile lowlands be- 
tween the Severn and the western hills. Northward he owned Great Berwick ; 
Loppington ; Weston-under-Red-Castle, Hopton, and Espley ; Adderley, Woore, 
Dorrington, Onneley, and Shawbury. The Edric who owned these last five 
manors was indisputably one person, though we cannot prove that he was Edric 
Salvage. In the other cases, various circumstances leave little room for doubt 
of the identity of ' Edric a freeman ' and ' Edric Salvage,' as he is variously 
called. Still, one would not speak too positively, as at Harley tioo Edric?4 
appear as part-owners, and another Edric is entered as holding Bourton under 
the monks of Wenlock, 1085, which his father Elfric had held in the Confessor's 
time. So that clearly there were several landowners or chief tenants of that 
name living at the same time. 

Pagb 40. MitehelVs Fold, The story as given in Hulbert's ffiUory qf Salop 
(18S8), p. 118, runs, that ' in this circle an old man qfthe name qf MiUheU kept 
a cow ; * agreeing with my ' suspicion ' of the name ; which is rtaXly no doubt 
only due to the local habit of putting place-names in the possessive case. 

Page 55. Fairies, A. R, a young servant girl, a native of Pnlverbatch, 
tells us (1888) that there are two fairy rings in the churchyard at Pulverbatch, 
which cannot be destroyed. The attempt was once made, but in vain ; the mark 
returned as soon as effaced. If a stick be stuck into the ground in the midst of 
a ring, it will be found thrown down in the morning, thus showing plainly that the 
fairies dance there. Nay, her brother and another lad once absolutely saw then\ 
dancing, and 'they wore little red jackets.' Another time, when they were 
living in the service of a farmer at Wrentnall, they turned out the waggon- 
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hones 'all right' on leaying off work, but when about half-past ten they 
went to * fetch them up/ they found their manes and tails plaited. (See p. 
157, note.) This they told to convince unbelievers in the story of the church- 
yard fairies. The horses were employed at a small coal-pit near the farm, so 
perhaps it was the neighbourhood of a mine that caused the supposed presence 
of the fairies. But, according to the boy's sister, any one may see the fairies, 
or maybe the Old Lad, who will venture to walk at night three times round a 
field where cows are grazing. Another member of this family assured me (13th 
Sept, 1884), that she has in her possession a fairy grindUstun (grindstone), 
turned up by one of her sons while ploughing. It is 'about as large as a 
penny-piece, with a hole in the middle for the handle to go through.' It is 
very lucky to find such a thing, ' and they say that if you can find a knife the 
fairies have sharpened on it, you can kill all your foes, but of course nobody 
ever did find one. But the grindlestun is a living witness that there are such 
things,' — as fairies, I presume. Unfortunately I could not see this curiosity 
myself, but I imagine it is probably an old stone spindle-whorl. 

Paqb 72. Uffresimere and ffaveringemere, Haveringemere is not Newton 
Mere, but ffanmer Mere in the adjacent 'Part of Flint' formerly called Maelor 
Saesnaeg. In reference to the fishing rights in Ellesmere, I find in a valuation 
of the Manor taken in 1809 {AtUiquitia qf Shropshire, x. 244), that the fisheries 
in the Meres are stated to be worth £18 6#. Sd., 'and not more, because the 
UnatUs fished when they pleased (except in the month of May) in EUesjnere Mere.' 
The Rev. M. H. Lee, Vicar of Hanmer, in a paper on ' Maelor Saeanaeg,' com- 
ments on OervBse of Tilbury that ' it was a common observation among the last 
generation that neither fish in the mere nor game on dry land was ever known 
to be scarce so long as it was open to all comers ; and this remark applied 
to the neighbourhood generally. At present there is no such thing as catching 
a fish in Hanmer by angling, and they are scarce at Ellesmere and Colemere.' 

Pagb 77. The White Lady of OUley. The beautiful mansion of Oteley 
Park stands on the rising ground immediately overlooking Ellesmere. An 
ivy-covered wall and chimney below it, on the very margin of the water, mark 
the site of Old Oteley, the scene of the following narrative, extracted from a 
letter dated the 16th April, 1883, and addressed to me by the late Mr. 
Townshend Mainwaring of Galltfaenan, Denbighshire. It places the origin of 
the name of the ' Lady's Walk ' in the Mere beyond a doubt. ' You cannot have 
heard of the famous Oteley Ghost, or you would have included the story in your 
[first] volame. In my father's time, and for generations before, there was a 
room in Old Oteley which was supposed to be occupied by a "white lady." 
When he died in 1807, my mother let Oteley, and eventually Mr. Matthew 
became the tenant. I knew him, for he lived afterwards at the Lythe close to 
Oteley. He wanted the room, and having no respect for persons, he made it 
into a bedroom. The first to occupy it were the children of his sister, a Mrs. 
Hopper. They saw the white lady, having never heard of her existence. They 
told their mother, who supposed that the nurse had told them. Some time 
after this a Miss Morrall, whom I knew well, was put into the room, and after 
being visited more than one night by the white lady, she mentioned the fact 
to her father, who told Mr. Matthew secretly that his daughter had become so 
ill in consequence of the ghost's appearance, that he felt it to be his duty to take 
her home. Some time after that Mrs. Hopper was put into the room, and so 
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alanned was she that she ran out of it screaming. Mr. Matthew told her what 
had happened respecting Miss Mormll : to her Mrs. Hopper went, and on com- 
paring notes, the same white lady had appeared to thera both. When mj 
brother pulled the old hoose down [about 1830] he left a portion of it for the 
ghost It is only now a fragment, the wind having blown down the rest.' 
The object of leaving a habitation for the ghost would be to prevent it from 
migrating to the new house, as in the case of Norbury Manor, Staffordshire, 
related at page 60. 

Page 79. The Mermaid of Netoport. Newport owed its ^existence as a 
chartered borough to its Yivary, a pool or mere dammed up at the upper end 
of the level marsh known as the Wildmoors, which hero are contracted to a 
narrow neck. From this Yivary the burgesses were bound to supply fish for 
the king*s table, a service of which the three fishes in the borough arms are a 
reminiscence. The pool seems, however, to have gradually dried up, perhaps 
through neglect : its site was ' waste * in 1749, when the lord of the manor, 
with the steward and burgesses, made a grant of it to trustees, who were to keep 
the bridge or Pool Dam in repair. We cannot be wrong in thinking that this 
was the original home of the Mermaid of Newport, as she is invariably called, 
though she now lives in Aqualate Mere in Stafibrdshire, a remarkable sheet of 
water about two miles higher up the Wildmoors. Many can tell how they 
have * seen summat ' on the wooded banks of the great mere. The Mermaid 
herself appears at one particular spot on the approach of any great calamity. 
On one occasion, when long ago some dredging or ' mudiling out ' operations 
were going on in the Mere, she put her head out of the water, and, mistaking 
the intention of the workmen, and warned no doubt by the destruction of her 
first home, she uttered the thoroughly Salopian prophecy — 

' If this mere you do let dry, 
Newport and Meretown I will destr'y.' i 

Faoe 83. Hidden Treasures, The story of the Dragon of Bromfield in 
Thomas of WaUingham's Chronicle does not rofer to Bromfield in Shropshiro at 
all, as Mr. Wright supposed, but to Bromfield in Denbighshire, formerly in the 
Marches of Wales, which came into the hands of John Earl Warren in the 
thirteenth century ; whereas Bromfield belonged to the canons of Bromfield, 
and after them to the monks of Bromfield Priory, from (at least) the time of the 
Confes.sor onwards. 

I have, however, learnt (12th Sept, 1884) another tradition of hidden 
treasures. At the Bury Ditches, a very large entrenched camp some five miles 
from CluD, there is buried a ' stean ' (an earthen pan, see Word-Book) of gold 
belonging to the fairies. A clue of golden wire is attached to it, which will 
lead the seeker to the spot My informant remembered hearing the story as 
a child, 1839-46, and wanting to search for the end of the clue when gathering 
wimberries there. Such legends of buried treasure are common in Wales, and it 
should be noted that our only Shropshire tradition of the kind comes from that 
part of the county which was part of the Welsh Marches, and where a Welsh 
p:)pulation existed within the last two centuries. 

Page 87. BuilduHU. By an entirely unaccountable lapse of memory I 
have stated that the Severn flows between thia Abbey and Wenlock Priory, 
whereas both stand on the right or south-western bank of the river. 
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Paob 99. Plaee 'and Family Legends. The night before the battle of 
Shrewsbury, Hotspur lodged at the house of William Betton of Great Berwick, 
a little to the north of the town. 'During his sojourn, William Betton 
requested he would leave him some memento of his visit ; upon which Hotspur 
called for a piece of board, and placing his hand upon it, ho with a penknife 
traced out the form of his hand. The following couplet was then pronounced 
by a " wise woman" — 

** Whoe'er by chance shall lose this hand 
Will lose both Name and House and Land." 

' When the last heir, the present Richard Betton, succeeded to the Property, 
the Board, which had been carefully preserved, could not be found. The sequel 
is, Richard Betton parted with the House and Estate, and though he has been 
twice married, there is no issue to carry on the lineal descent.' I quote the 
above from an original letter addressed to myself, 10th October, 1883. It is 
related by I know not what contemporary chronicler that when about to give 
battle, Hotspur called for his favourite sword, and on being told that it had 
been left behind at Berwick, he turned pale and said, ' I perceive my plough is 
drawing to its last furrow, for a wizard told me in Northumberland that I should 
perish at Berwick, which I vainly interpreted of that town in the North.' 
(Owen and Blakewat, History of Shretcsbttry, i. 190.) 

Page 105. OhosU haunting particular apoia. One spot where old John 
Thomas's companions saw headless and animal ghosts was the site of the gibbet 
at the Bishop's Moat, where Enoch ap Evan, a poor fanatic Puritan, is tradition- 
ally said to have been executed for the murder of his brother in 1633. The 
Bishop's Moat (as it is commonly spelt, see p. 56), is a tumulus on the summit 
of a high hill two miles from Bishop's Castle, and was in all probability the site of 
the manor-court of Lydbury North, where the Bishops of Hereford undoubtedly 
had a Marcher's jurisdiction during the Middle Ages (see Etton, AntiquitieSf 
X. pp. 196, 197 note, 198, etc.), though it is not mentioned in Henry YIII.'s 
Act. ^ The right of gallows was one of the privileges of a Marcher, and no doubt 
a gibbet really stood on the Bishop's Moat, though Enoch ap Evan would mora 
probably be executed or gibbeted nearer the scene of his crime, at Clun. But 
if so, the long remembrance of the site of the gibbet is even more interesting. 
A similar caie is that of the ghost of the Mary Way (page 112), of which my 
conjecture that it was the ghost of a suicide, not a murderer, is confirmed by 
the entry in the Register of Sir Thomas Boteler, Vicar of Much Wenlock, 
229u2 March f 1552, of the burial of Richard Philips who hanged himself 'at 
the ynde of the Lane going toward Calowton, at the plotte of grownde wher 
somtyme was a Crosse of tymbre called Hamfts Weales croese.' Elsewhere 
(anno 1545) Sir Thomas mentions the 'street called Mary lane streching 
tow^ Calowtown.' This ghost then is three hundred years old. 

Page 106, n 2. Obitch*s ColL The surname Holbeach is found in north* 

^ See p. 60, note. 'The income of the borough of Bishop's Castle is 
derived mainly from the rent of a place called Moat Hill, formerly a common 
containing from 80 to 100 acres, on which the buigesses "had a right of common 
without stint." ' The Bishop's Moat, or Mote, was obviously the site of the 
manorial 'court of array,' and the Moat HiU of the municipal one. See 
GoMME, Primi.ive Folk-iioots, p. 152. 

SK. IL T T 
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west Salop : a David Holbeche foanded Oswestiy Grammar-school in the 
fifteenth century. 

Page 108. The Roaring BuU o* Baghury, Another story of a sqnire turned 
hull comes from Millichope in Corve Dale. A certain squire of days long gone 
hy came hy his death from a fall from one of the upper windows of the Hall, 
where an indelihle hlood-stain still marks the spot. Moreover, either hy his 
own negligence or hy the malpractices of survivors, his estate 'didna go to the 
right heir.' Reason good that the old squire should come again. 'An' the 
form as he come in/ said my aged informant, low and solemnly, 'was that of 
a flayed bull I ' This ghastly imagination, which one would have thought 
could only come from the hrain of a delirious hutcher, seems an authorized form 
of ghost, for the Bagbury squire too is spoken of by one informant as 'the 
flayed bull o* Bcigbury.' 

Page 115. Condover Hall, Wild and painful stories are current of the 
recent apparition of the wronged man in the midst of a scene of fustivity, to 
reiterate his curse. 

Page 122. Squire BlounCa Ohod, As doubts have been thrown on the 
existence of the ghost's bottle in Kinlet Church, it is satisfactory to corroborate 
the statement of my first informant by the evidence of two young women, aged 
respectively twenty-four and sixteen, who in August 1883, voluntarily and 
unsolicited, told how in their school-days at Kinlet they had frequently seen 
this bottle, and how on one occasion one of their school-fellows had ofiered to 
try and pull the stopper out, at which they were so frightened that they ran 
out of the church. I can further add the testimony of several well-educated 
persons, who, visiting the church in July 1886, sato the bottle, and state that it 
had contained some chemical liquid used for photography. Probably I overrated 
my first informant's age, when I said she had seen \i forty years ago. 

Page 129. OhosU, Two stori&s of apparitions at the moment of death may 
be added. The young woman from Welshampton so often referred to, tells that 
her brother-in-law, going into an outhouse to cut wood, saw his uncle standing 
before him clad in a shroud. The frills round the wrists and the nails on the 
fingers were distinctly visible. He went into the house and told what he had 
seen, and the next moraiug's post brought news of the uncle's death. 

The other story comes from a different class of life, and refers to an old house 
in Shropshire which remained for many years untenanted in consequence of the 
difficulty of discovering the heir-at-law of the last owner. It is told on the 
authority of a clergyman in North Shropshire, now upwards of ninety years of 
age, who was acquainted with the parties concerned, but at his desire I suppress 
the real names. ' My friend was in the habit of frequently urging upon the 

late possessor of the estate the necessity of making a will, as, from the 

peculiar cireomstanoes of the case, the absence of such an important document 
might cause much future litigation, or at least prevent a large portion of the 
property from being for some time eigoyed by those who were justly entitled to 
expect that their claims would be considered. Often as the advice was given^ 
and a promise that it should be attended to received, it was not acted upon. 
One moonlight night as my friend was lying awake, and just as the clock of 
a neighbouring church struck one, his bedroom door was suddenly opened, 
and, to his surprise, his thoughtless acquaintance stood before him. "What," 
exclaimed my friendp " can have brought you here f and at this time too ! " — 
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" I have not made my will."—" Well, then, go and make it."—" The law will 
make it : " and with these words the untimely visitor left the room (but not 

before Mrs. had been awakened by the sound of voices in time to become 

aware of his unaccountable presence there). My friend in no gentle mood 
called his servants to account for su Bering any person to enter the house at such 
a time, and particularly for allowing such an intrusion into his bedroom. Thd 
servants solemnly denied having admitted any person into the room that night 
(pointing out, moreover, that as their master had himself locked the house-doors 
and carried the keys to his room, it was impossible that they could have done 
so). My friend's curiosity was strongly excited, though he might not be 
perfectly satisfied with the assertion of his servants, and he determined to ride 

over to Hall as early as possible in the morning. On his way several 

persons informed him that Mr. was dead, that he died at four o'clock that 

morning. When he arrived at Hall, the housekeeper received him. 

"Ah, sir,'* exclaimed she, "my poor master is gone ; he died at four o'clock 
this morning." The repetition of "he died at /<n*r o'clock," struck my friend 
as remarkable, and he i^uestioned the housekeeper very minutely, intimating 
his suspicion that all was not right. She became agitated, and suddenly 
bursting into tears, acknowledged that her master breathed his last precisely at 
one o'clock. " Why then did you say that he died at four f " "Because I was 
told to say so." " Who told you to say so ? " " Lawyer Cross. Poor Master 
was taken very ill last night, and we sent for the doctor, who said there was no 
time to lose if master had anything to settle : so we sent off directly for Lawyer 
Cross, and he came, but master was gone before he came. Lawyer Cross made 
a great fuM about papers and things that he had brought, but said that it was 
all right if we said that master died at four o'clock ; we must be sure to stick 
to thcU." My friend was shocked and astonished, and scarcely knew what to 
think : however, he strictly charged the housekeeper to divulge to no one the 
conversation which had passed, and returned to his own home. In a short 

time rumours were afloat that Mr. had made a will before his death and 

had bequeathed the bulk of his property to Lawyer Cross, A few days after- 
wards my friend met the fortunate lawyer, the usual salutations passed, and 
they separated ; but my friend suddenly turning round, called the lawyer back. 

" What now I " said the other. " Why, just this. Poor made no will. 

He died at one o'clock." The lawyer's countenance fell ; he looked inquiringly 
at my friend. " Oh, nonsense, this is one of your jests." " If yon think so, 
go on ; but you'll find that it is no jest" The lawyer did no< go on ; the 

rouch-talked-of wHl was never produced, and Hall remained desolate and 

untenanted as I have described it.' 

Hera let me add a superstitions belief lately communicated to me on good 
authority. It is commonly thought by uneducated people in Shrewsbury that 
the spirit does not finally quit the earth till forty days after death. During 
this period (the same as that between the Resurrection and Ascension of our 
Saviour) they say that the nearest mourners are constantly subject to a sort of 
mental sensation of the presence of the dead. Afterwards, though their grief may 
be unabated, yet they lose the peculiar impression reforred to. In plain English, 
time enables the over-wrought nerves to recover themselves, and the bewildered 
minds to realize the completeness of the separation. 

Page 164. Horseshoes. I have received definite information of a horseeho* 

TT 2 
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nailed on the door in a respectable part of Shrewsbury, nnd I am also told oil 
good aathority that they are common in the barges on the Severn. 

Page 169. Conjuren. * Between sixty and seventy years ago a man named 
Thomas Light had a high local reputation as a conjurer, fortune teller, and 
"wwe man." He lived in the half-timbered cottage nearly opposite Mr. 
Webster's house in the village of Walton (near High Ercall), and I have heard 
an old inhabitant of Walton say that he had seen as many as six vehicles 
driven up to the cottage in a morning. This conjurer carried on a roaring trade 
for many years, and people sought his advice and assistance from places aa 
remote as the Cheshire and Staifordshire borders, and even out of Wales. 
Cock-fighters brought him their birds to charm, and paid him for putting '* a 
spell " upon their opponents* feathered representatives ; farmers sought his 
power to remove cattle disease ; wives and maidens came to him for their 
fortunes to be told, and the losers of stolen goods made him their detective. 
There were two "reception" rooms in the cottage, into one of which Light 
always retired to consult the stars or hold intercourse with his familiar spirits. 
Sometimes he could be heard by his customers wrestling with some supernatural 
presence, and the rattling of chains of course suggested that the conjurer was 
wrestling with the Evil One himself.' [Cf. ante^ p. 155.] ' Light amassed a 
considerable sum of money and bequeathed it to a nephew and niece, who are 
both now dead. It appears that he w^as possessed of a copy of a very curious 
work on astrology, The Th^omagia of John Hcydon^ Genlleman^ published in 1662. 
This book professes to be " The Temple of Windome," and to '* conteyn the occult 
powers of Angels, of Astromaney, the Knowledge of the Rosie Crucian Physicke, 
and the Miraculous Secrets of Nature." It is in three volumes, and a copy of it, 
containing several autographs of " Thomas Light, Walton, High Ercall, Salop," 
is, or recently was, in the hands of Mr. James Wilson, bookseller, 35, Bull St, 
Birmingham.' * A.,' in Shropshire Notes and Queries, ISth February, 1885. 

' At the time when cock-fighting was in vogue, there were at least three well- 
known local wise men or conjurers who were much sought after for the purpose 
of either charming a client's birds against defeat, or putting a spell upon the 
opposition cocks. One was Light of Walton, another lived at Preston-on-the- 
Weald-Moors, and the third at Ketley. I have heard my father, who was bom 
early in the last century [?], say that he had known as much as a guinea lieing 
given to Light for muttering a few words of incantation over a Shropshire 
" ginger-red." The Preston wise man kept a huge toad buried in an earthen- 
ware pot in his garden. This toad was his familiar spirit, and whenever 
customers came with birds to be charmed, or sought spells upon rival birds, the 
impostor always went through the ceremony of unearthing the pot and con- 
sulting the oracle. It was the general belief among the miners of the WeUing- 
ton district, that if the cock-pit, wherever situate, was sprinkled on the morning 
of the affray with earth from the nearest churchyard, both spells and charms 
would be broken and "the best bird would win." ' ' A.,' in Shropshire Notes 
and Queries, 10th July, 1885. 

Paoe 191. JRain on St Swithin's Day. 'An old woman living not far 
from Shrewsbury thirty years ago, used to gather a quantity of rain-water as it 
fell on this day, and mixed it in the making of certain little cakes, which she 
sfterwards distributed among the neighbouring people. Those cakes were 
grated by the recipients into their beer or over their food, and were supposed 
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to be a remedy against bowel complaints. If no rain fell on St. Swithin's Day, 
the old lady was rery much troubled, and predicted aU sorts of diseases during 
the coming year.' iiotet and Queries, July, 1883. 

Paqe 193. Amulets, A case of the potato-cure for rheumatiBm, so amus- 
ingly referred to by Mr. Andrew Lang in Custom and Myth, is reported by a 
well-known contributor to Shropshire Notes and Queries, 13th March, 1885. 
The malady In this instance was lumbago, and the patient was a gentleman 
holding a legal office at Wem, who actually showed the potato he was cariying 
in his pocket to the correspondent, saying, ' You may think me foolish, but I 
am satisfied that it is curiug me.' He would not permit it to be touched by 
any other person, lest its virtue should be destroyed, but nothing is said of the 
need that it should haye been stolen, I have known this remedy tried and 
believed in by persons of education in other counties. 

Paob 202. Dead Man's Hand, The Salopian Journal, August 6th, 1828, 
reporting the execution of two murderers at Shrewsbury, adds, 'After they 
had hung the usual time, the bodies were cut down ; and permission being 
requested that the hands of the deceased should be drawn over several 
individuals suffering under the affliction of weas, that operation was performed.' 

Page 210. Pigs, At Worthen it was said that drinking pig^s blood gave 
the power of seeing the wind, but the sight would cause madness. Evidently 
the older form of the superstition in the text. 

Paob 214. Annual Omens. Auguries are drawn from the sight of the 
first slug of the year. If it be seen crawling on grass, the course of life during 
the year wiU be pleasant and prosperous, but if on gravel, the year will be 
unfortunate and full of difficulties ; and so on. Oswestry, Shelled snails are 
comparatively uncommon in Shropshire. 

Paob 216. Birds, If a robin sings on a high branch of a tree it is a sign of 
fine weather, but if one sings near the ground the weather will be wet Ostoestry; 

The call of the heigh-ho (woodpecker) also forebodes rain. Spring Valley. 
Bridgnorth, 1884. 

Page 218. Ibid. It is very lucky if a bird drops upon you. Clee ffills. 
In Cleveland (Yorkshire) it is said to be lucky if this happens on Easter Day ; 
Notes and Queries, 5th Series, Vol. x. p. 287. 

Page 229. Birds* Eggs, It is very unlucky to take the eggs of any wild 
birds into a house. One may not unfrequently see long strings of them festooned 
over the doorways of outhouses, a form of decoration which in all likelihood 
will survive when the superstition which dictated it has been forgotten. New- 
port, Compare pp. 249, 250. 

Page 246. fFiUy Tree, Pieces of the famous Sorb tree (popularly called 
the Withy Pear) of Wyre Forest were used as charms, and reputed to be more 
powerful than slips of the Wittan tree. 

Page 262. The Wuk, Though Thursday is generally a fortunate day for 
weddings, Maundy Thursday is a most unlucky day for the purpose. Our 
authority observed the fate of two couples who, in different years, chose to be 
married on Maundy Thursday, and who proved most unfortunate. Worthen, 

Pages 265—283. Daily Life, Children who lie on their faces in bed are 
bom to be drowned. EUeemere, 

* Here, Mrs. , I'll help you to wring that counterpane ; let's see who'll 

get the cradle.' ' Now, missis, you don't want me to have another, and me nigh 
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fifty ! ' * There, Mrs. , you have got it I ' * I don't think either of as 

haye got it/ and the speaker qnickly put the counterpane into the basket. 
It appeared on inquiry tiiat when two women are wringing wet linen, the one 
who first makes the ' curl ' appear in the article will be the first to use a cradle. 
^errinffUm, 1884. 

A wet washing-day betokens a faithless lover. Welnh Border. 

A table-cloth badly folded, so that there is a crease in the form of a ditmoiid 
in the centre, is a si^ of a parting. EUesmere, 

Paoe 275, note. CandUs. When several candles are burning at once, 
Worthen people say, ' It looks as if we were going to be Lord Mayor t ' in 
reprobation of waste and ostentation. 

Page 282. Swearing through Glass, Instances of reluctance to do so at 
Vem and in the Colliery dintricts are given in Shropshire Notes and QfierieB, 
Oct. 2nd and 9th, 1886. Considering the distorting powers of tlie old-fashioned 
' bottle-glass ' panes, one cannot wonder that people should have been chary of 
taking an oath as to anything seen through them. 

Page 288. Nicknarncs. These are still more common in the Oswestry 
district, where there are many Welsh surnames, and consequently many families 
of the same name. One well-known inhabitant of Oswestry, owning a bi-azen 
instead of an iron door-knockor, was distinguished from the many other Mrs. 
Joneses of the town by the name of ' Mrs. Jones the Brass-knocker t ' 

Page 289. Wedding Oarments, '1547. Aug. 4. Here was wedded 
early in the morning Thomas Munslow Smith and Alice Nycols, which wedded 
to him in her smock and bareheaded.' {Register of Sir Thomas BoUler, Much 
Wenlock.) This was supposed to free the husband from liability for his wife's 
(previously contracted) debts. Bohn's Brandos Antiquities, m. 380. 

The following is from a letter from Shropshire, written in May 1885. 'A 
biide of the present month, when folding up her veil, remarked, " It will do for 
some one else!" 1 said, ** It is considered lucky to wear a borrowed article." 
** Oh, yes," she replied, "you should have something old and something new, some- 
thing borrowed and something blue ! I had all these, and hope to be very happy, ** ' 

Page 297. Wedding and Funenil Processions, To more effectually prevent 
any chance of a wedding and a funeral party meeting, it is even now (1885) 
customary at Madeley for them to approach the chureh by different ways. The 
churehyard has two gates, large double iron ones, about thirty yards apart, both 
opening into the same street. The right-hand entrance is used for weddint^, 
the left-hand one for funerals. Both enter the church by the same door, but 
the provision of different pathways reduces the chance of an encounter to a 
minimum. Thus, at least, I interpret the practice. A similar arrangement 
formerly prevailed at Barthomley, in Cheshire, where it was believed that 
misfortune, if not death within the year, would befuU a bridal pair who passed 
through the lych-gates. 

Pages 331, 351. Box on Palm Sunday. Domesday Book records that a 
certain man held land at Poston, near Munslow, under the chapel of St. Michael 
at Shrewsbury, at the rent of a bundle of box on Palm Sunday, obviously for use 
in the services of the day. Owek and Blakeway, History ofShre%osbury, ii 417. 

Page 865. ' Nettling Day ' is observed at Oswestry Grammar School. 

Page 367. Old Midsummer Day was celebrated at Market Drayton by 
ringing the chureh bells, 6th July, 1886. 
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Page 402. Sweeping dust. The belief that if you sweep the dust ont-of- 
doon, instead of into the fire, 'yon sweep the blessing out,' is current in Corre 
Dale (South Shropshire) as well as at Oswestry in the north. See Shropshire 
Notes and Queries, 18th Dec, 1885. 

Page 411. Christmas Candles, The colliers at Sweeney, near Oswestry, 
follow the Welsh custom of carrying about a star at Christmas, i. «., a lump of 
clay set with lighted candles in the form of a star. 

Page 419. St. MUburga. The register of Sir Thomas Boteler mentions St 
Milburge's Thorn at Bourton, near Wenlock, in 1641. 

Page 440. Wakes on the first Sunday in Oetober. Other examples of this 
are Pulverbatch (St Edith, Sept 16 th, qy. 0. S. ?), Leightonunder-the-Wrekin 
(St. Mary Magdalene, 22nd July), and Pain's Lane, an outlying part of the 
pariah of Shifnal (St. Andrew, 80th November). 

Page 527. Oatnen. The following digest of the game of Costly, now [1874] 
obsolescent, was made partly from oral instructions given by 'old players,' and' 
partly from rules set forth in a scarce hand-book kindly lent for the purpose, 
entitled * The BoyaZ Game of Costly Colours* 'Printed for and sold by J. and 
yf. Eddowes in the Market Place, Shrewsbury, 1805.' 

In the AdvertisemcTU the Editor says, ' The way in which the game was first 
introduced to his notice was as follows : — Having a few years ago taken up his 
residence in a village in Shropshire, whenever he was invited to spend an even- 
ing with his neighboura, rarely any other Game at Cards was talked of but the 
Game of Costly Colours, and which therefore he was told he must learn* 
Several considerations weighed with him,' he says, 'to be at the pains to 
collect all the Information respecting it that the oldest players in the village, 
assisted by some of his acquaintance at Shrewsbury, were competent to give 
him, ... for the purpose of introducing it amongst his Friends elsewhere : and 
seeing his expectations not disappointed in the pleasure he promised himself it 
would afford them, he is induced to present it to the public, and particularly to 
the admirers of the Oame of Cribbage, with the like confidence that they will 
admit its advantages in the comparison with that game.' 

Costly ia played by two or four persons. 

Points. There are three points, viz., 15, 25, and 81, which last is called 
the Hitter, or Grand Point 

Colours. These are reckoned with the ' deck ' [trump] card. 

Three of the same colour and one of them of a different suit count 2. 

Three of the same suit count 8. 

Four of the same colour and two of them of a different suit count 4. 

Four of the same colour and three of them of the same suit count 5. 

Four of the same suit are ' Costly,' and count 6. 

Jacks [Knaves]. 1. A 'Jack ' turned up as trump counts ' 4 for his heels,* 
which must be ' scored ' by the dealer before a card is played. 

2. A ' Jack ' held in the hand of the tnimp suit counts 4. 

3. A ' Jack ' held in the hand of any other suit than trump counts ' 2 for 
his nob. ' 

4. Two ' Jacks ' count 6, i. e. 2 for each and 2 for the pair ; but if one of 
them suit with the trump card they are reckoned 8. 

5. Three ' Jacks ' and a five turned up, being ' Colours * with the 'prial ' and 
the 'right Jack,' i, e, of the same suit as the trtimp card, count 81. 
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Deuces count as Knaves according to the first four of the preceding rules. 

Pairs and Pjuals. 1. A pair, or two similar cards not being knives or 
deuces, counts 2. 

2. A pricUf or three similar cards, counts 9. 

8. A double prial, or four simOar cards, counts 18. 

4. It is not allowed to pair with priali, but each reckons separately whether 
in hand or playing. 

Sequenobs. These reckon according to the number in playing, but not in 
hand, and it is of no consequence which card is thrown down first ; thus, first 
an ace, then a three, next a five, then a two, and lastly a four, will count 5 for 
the sequence. 

Dealing. 1. The cards are cut for deal, and the lowest takes it. 

2. Three cards are dealt separately to each, and then the top card of the 
' deck * [pack] is turned up for trump. 

3. If the dealer faces a card to himself, the opposite party may oblige him 
to take it ; if he faces a card to another, that person is at liberty to refuse it. 

4. If the dealer makes a mistake in the deal, a fresh deal may be demanded^ 
in which case it passes on to the next. 

5. If any one meddles with the cards before the trump card is declared, he 
forfeits 2 to the dealer. 

6. When the cards are cut for a fresh deal, nothing can be disputed relative 
to a former deal. 

MoooiNO OR Chanqino. The cards being dealt, the first player asks the 
dealer if he will mog, i. e. exchange a card with him. Should he refuse, the 
challenger scores 1. 

If the dealer consent and the challenger refuse, the dealer scores 1. 

When four persons are playing, opposite partners mog with each other, the 
elder hand challenging. 

If the opposite partners do not mog, the dealer has the privilege of mogging 
with the 'deck,' which he does by taking the card next under the trump and 
substituting in its place one out of his own hand. 

The object in changing is to make Points and Ck)L0UR8. 1. It is prudent 
not to break the ' Colours ' in hand. 

2. It is advisable not to change a ten, because it may make the opposite hand 
•Points.' 

8. *If a knave or deuce be parted with, it should be at once ' scored,' otherwise 
it is forfeited to the opponent. 

4. If the game be nearly up it is better not to change, for if the opposite 
player should give a knave or deuce he would at once reckon it, which might 
give him the game. If, however, the game is on the player's side, and he 
has a knave or douce, he should change and score it, as it may make up hia 
count 

Plating. 1. Each person as he plays is to declare the number played, 
reckoning with the first card down, or to forfeit 1. 

2. Each card played to make up a point is reckoned 1. Thus, 7, 3, 5 =: 15 
count 3 for the 15. 

8. If a card is miscalled it must be reckoned over again, and the player 
must forfeit 1. 
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4. The highest cards should he played fint unless there is a prospect of 
making 25 or 31. 

5. It is dangerous to play 21, as, if the opposite player holds a ten, it will 
make him the Hitter, 

6. If a player holds cards in excess of the HiUTt as, for instance, 24 having 
been reckoned, he has an eight in his hand, he says 'Go/ and his opp}nent 
scores 1, and plays his cards out, or as far as he can towards the Hitter . 

7. The cards are to be turned down after every Hitter , or when the last 
played are scored. A player neglecting to turn his cards down shall forfeit 1. 

Rboroxino thb Hand. 1. The order is to reckon the * Poiuts' first, vis., 
the fiftaeiMy the twznly-jvoea^ and the * Hitter' thirty-one; after which the 
Knaves or Dauces, the Pairs or Prials, and lastly the Colours. 

2. Either of the ' Points ' 15 or 25 may be reckoned a second or third tims, 
by substituting as many cards as there are in the hand of equal value with the 
one already reckoned. 

3. An Ace counts either one or eleven as well in playing as in reckoning u p 
the hand. 

Reckonino with the Points only. 

Two tens and a five are 7. 

Two tens and a fifteen made by an 8 and 7, or a 9 and 6, are 8. 

A ten, a five, and a broken ten are 5. 

Two tens and a broken five are 10. 

Three tens and a five are 12. 

Two tens and two fives are 14. 

A ten, a nine, and two sixes, being 4 for the Hitter, are 14. 

A hand that * reckons ' nothing is called ' a cock's nist.' 

Pegoino. a cribbage«board is used to score the game. 

1. No one shall be at liberty to peg until he has declared his cards and 
faced them on the table. 

2. The dealer being to peg last shall see that the players— if four are playing 
— reckon in their turn, beginning with the eldest ; and if any one turns his 
cards down again, or mixes them with the pack, before the dealer has examined 
all round, he shaU forfeit two to the dealer. 

3. If a player pegs more than he ought, or not as many as he ought, he 
forfeits them on conviction to the dealer ; but if the dealer passes on to the 
next without noticing his error, then he shaU forfeit them to the fiht who 
convicts him of it. 

4. Whoever first convicts another in an error in pegging as the cards are 
played shall have the advantage of it. 

5. If any one thinks another in error in pegging and makes him forfeit 
accordingly, when it turns out he was not in error, he shall forfeit to him 
whatever number of holes he has wrongfully taken. 

6. If any one find out his own mistake or is set right by his partner before 
the dealer or any of the opposite party discover it, he may rectify it. 

7. If any one take out the foremost peg, he shall leave the remaining one as 
foremost ; and if he take out both pegs together, he shall begin to reckon from 
the first holsi or forfeit the game. 
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1. SHREWSBURY QUARRY. (,..^4^) 




i r r i Lrrirr[;jir n 




ACapo. 

2.TINKERS SONG. (se.p.4Sf.) 

SunQ by XORRIS-DANCEBS. TransCttbtd by E.A &1886. 




Z am a jo -vi -al Tinker^ I ve travelled both far... and 



kfef ^ »lp P P P P Pip ^ I"' ' 



near. And I nev - er did meet with a singer. With - 



out he could drink some beer! O! its then with a friend well a 




mer - rj Ufa spend. Which I nev - er did yet, I 



P 




^ 



▼ow,, 



r n r 




Withmj rink — a-tink, tink. And a 




■up more drink. 111 make jer old kettles ory sound.Sound! 




Sound! I'll — make yer old kettles cry sound! 
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3. THE CRUEL MOTHER. («.. ^,m.) 

Transeri^d by JAKES SMART. 1885. 

P 

T^f WM a U-dy Uv'd in York. Bi fo\ i diddle i gee wo! 





She faU % oourtiiig in her own father^e parM>own by the greenwood side O! 



4. COLD BLOWS THE WIND. («.«;,m2j 

Transcribed by D. P.R1872. 



^fv/ Ooldblows ine wind o*er mj true love , Gold Uo w the drops of rain , 



\ I nerarneTerhadbatonetrndloreiAndinCamTilehe waselain. 



I 



IZ^and fbliowinaverset) 




I'll do as much for mjtmeloTe^ a-ny young girl may. ZjU 




■it and weep down by his gravoFortwehre months and one day. 

5. LORD THOMAS. (,.. ^.,46) 

Transcribed by JAMES SMART .1879. 



1^111, 1 1, 1 ^,1*. ijri l ^ ^ 




ZiordThomashe was a bold forester Chasing of the king's deer. Fair 




9 



£l-littorwas a line womanAndLordThdmas he loved her dear 

6. LORD BATEMAN. (,.. ^,^,) 

Transcribed by JAKES SMART.187» 




Z«ordBatemanwasa noble lord. A noble lord of high degree^He 





shipp'd himself up -on ashif^Some foreign country he would go see 
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7. THE OUTLANDISH KNIGHT. (,..^54aj 

Transcribed by E. RO£SS£L,1874. 




An otitlmndiih KnigiitcMne from the North Uuiid8.HiBaiin<ft«rooi3^gtoine, He 



■' I i ^V t 




swore he would take me imto the North lend^Anrt there he would marry me. 

8. THE GIPSY LADDIE. (seep.«o) 

Transcribed by Jas. SMART, 1885. 

m 

O there eome agang of gipsies bj. And thej was singingso merr jgaj^And 





they was singingso merry gay. Till they gain*d a* the heart c^mj Lady.O! 

9. THE DISDAINFUL LADY. (,ee,«o 

Transcribed by Ja8. SMART, 1870. 




Yonder stands a comely creature. With her breast as white as snow. 




<p' Jcr^/^l>. ^ l 



111 go court her for her feature Though horanswer'll perhaps be No! 

10. THE GOLDEN GLOVE. r-.A»i) 

Transcribed by Ja8 . SMART, 1879. 




J J' I f r D i 



A weal- thy young Squire of Tamworth you hear. He 




courted a noblemans daughter so fair All for to be married it 




was their intent. Her friendsand re - la-tionshad given consent. 
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11. THE THREE JOLLY HUNTSMEN. r.-.A««) 

Tran^ribed % D.R &. 1886 




- Tliere w«r« three jolly Hnntimrni.Went oat to hunt the Fox. And 

Chorus 




where d^e think they found him? A-monget the woodf and rooke Tally. 




ho! Tallyho! Stick to it. my boys. A - loud the hnntiman crlei. With a 




Hip, hip,hip,and a Hal loot And throng the wood he filet 



12. THE LOPPINCTON BEAB^r-./.**) 



1881. 




In Loppington town there now doth dwell. A cohbler who ii 




knownfnU wdL in Loppington townthere now doth dwel VA oobhler who it 




knownftillwell,Ho wjofttomilk one morning fair. In Elkett ftUowhe 




^ied a hesr.Tal-iaMhk, m - 11, gee wot Tal-Ul-U. ra- li gee wol 



13. TRADITIONAL AIR 

f\tr "WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHEa** 
jna known tn Shr Hre, Trmj 





^1886L 



ShqtherdawHtdid their floekt by nigh^ All teated on the groiind.The 




of the Lord eame down, And g*ory ahone a - » round. 
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14. ANOTHER 

S^nS «' MADELEY. Transcribed by Jai. SXART, 1886^ 

^ilJ J J >N|J J J J MJ J I J J Ji 




Whi la shepherds watch*d.While gbepherdft ivatdul,^ 




flocks by night. All seat ed on.... the .grouBd: 




U ' LI 'I 'J I M iiJjJOJi^P i 

in -gel of the Lord cama down. And gio- ry shone a -round. 



The an • ge 




15. ANOTHER m/m grace triumphai^t 

Sung by Transcribed by 

iND CHTJRCH CHOIR,»» Circa, 1866-75. JOSEPH O£AJUaDCM0n3^886. 



'M!J|J J J 




While shepherds^iratcKd their flocks b j night.All seat - ed on the gionad; 




The an -gel of the Lord came down. And glo - ry shone around 

16. THE MOON SHINES BRIGHTUnVin/.^^.«4) 

WOOLSTASTON: 1884. 

4 1 '"^p I p IJ [1 f^ 




O teach well your children the whiles that you are here. .*Twill be 




bet-ter for your souls . . . When your corpse lies on the bier. 




o day a man'*s a- Uts and well.Worth many a thousand pouadi^Tb- 




morrow morning may be dead. And his corpse laid un-der-ground. 
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17. THE MOON SHINES m\G\{l.(C.ps» v.r.,ni,,ee p.6t*) 

Transcribed by JAS. SMART. 2/<4 J^ou. 1880. 



t'lranscribea by JAS.SKART. ^;^<.'7 JV^u 1880. 



Christ made a trance one Sunday new, all with Hia own dear 



.m^-=^ 



Band8.Se made the sun clear and the moon.like the water on cf^ land. 

18. GIPSY CHILDRENS CHRISTMAS CAROL (.«.;.iM>j 

TraMcribed' byjAA. SMART. 1885. 




ow Christmas Day is drawing near at hand.Come sarve thd 




com-mand. And for a por — - uon 




P 



God He will proTideA.nd gire a blessing to his toul he - side. 

19. WASSAIL CUP CAROL Wep.,^tz^ 

. . Transcribed by J AS. SMART. 1886. 

' y J^ip p p p p Bif! J r I 



(Oh)here we come a* was- sail -ing. A-* mong the learei so 




green. (Oh) here we come a - wander ->ing Eo fair.;, to be 




seen. God 



send you hap- -pyt God 



send you 





hap-pyl Ood send you all... a.... Hap-py new yoart 

20.S0ULING SONG. NO 1 ^„.^aa4) 

Transeribgd by y. M. M, 1888 

i j JJ I'W ^ i i'J J J ji 

Ood bless tha mas -tar of thia house And the good mis -sis 



too and allthelit-tle children tUht it-bout the U - ue go. 
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livety 



21. SOULINC S0NC.N?2. (...,.385.) 

Transcribed by A.M.L.a88liL 



ij^Hj' i ji^j' J' j> J' J' I J. ;' ^' > W'l 

We axi^.. three iol It boys all ia a mind. We 



three jol 17 bojs all ia a 



4 J' j^ j^ j^ J' ^, I j» jv J, J, ^ i 



are come a aoal — ing, and hope you*!! prove Icind, ete. 

22. GREEN GRAVEL. (came, seep, mo) 
^ Transcribed by J.Q.L..20'.4 JugusU !88ai 

l§'njv l > ^ Jv > p J^ l J^' p P C V fg 



Green gra-ve!. green gra- Tel. the grass is ao gieea. The 




n JM c I ', \ i ^^ 



uiirest young la-dy that ever was seen. I'll clothe you in 8ill(.And lU 



wash you in milk. And lU write down your name with a | 




gold pen and ink. 



23. THE WIND WIND BLOWS.((r.«*....;.«o) 

^ Transcribed by F. M.X. . 18S3. 

ifflij'lj. ;■ J' l^ J' J' I J. ;> ''^ J' ^ j'l 

The wind,windblows^natherain«rain goes. And the cloudscomescattYmg 




down the sky. 



f Annie Dingleys very very pretty. Shtfs a girl 6f . 
Johnny Hodson says he loves herAll the lads are 



noble eity, She^s the gi rl or otte,twojbhree1 Pray come tell me whose ihw be. 
fighting forher,Let the lads say what they will. Johnny Hodaoa'k got her stilU 




e takes her by the lil^whitehand^And leads her over the wa - ter 

V 

1^11 J' I j> ;■ J' j> J' J' I J. ;> ^' J' ^ j^ 

Oives her kis- ses, cue. two. three. Mis - sis Dingley's daughter. 
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Abbot of Marham, 480. 

Albrighton and Donington Chnrchea, 
100. 

All Saints' and All Souls' Days, 878 
—890. 

Animalb, 207-215 ; Ass, 209 ; Bat, 
214 ; Bear, 203 ; Beast-ghosts, 104— 
112, 641 ; Bones, 276 ; Cat, 62 n., 
166, 161, 172, 211 ; CatUe, 6% 68, 
161, 202, 209, 245, 406, 411 (see 
WhiU CaUle) ; Dog, 203, 209, 211 ; 
Foal, 215 ; Haie, 156, 212 ; Horse, 
bewitched, 152, 157 ; conscious of 
spirits, 123, 149 ; legendary, 16 ; 
pnantom, 51 ; superstitions about, 
208 (see ffoof-inarka, Eorse^shoes, 
While HcTde) ; Lamb, 215 ; lion, 
18 ; Lioness, 286 n. ; Mole, 193, 
214 ; Mouse, 213 ; Pig, 210, 645 ; 
Kabbit, 193. 

Annual hirings, 461, 462. 

Arbours on Kingsland, 464, cf. 547. 

Ascension Dsy, 343—350; festirals 
on, 433, 462 n. ; superstitions of, 
191, 218, 244. 

Astrology, 170, 188, 822, 644. 

Bacon, 198 n. 

Ballads, 532 — 568 ; remarks on, 582 
— 537 ; Cobbler and Jackass, 561 ; 
Cold blows the Wind, 542; Country 
Courtship, 555 ; Cruel Barbara 
Allen, 548; Cruel Mother, 540; 
Disdainful Lady, 551; English 
Lady, 554; Gipsy Laddie, 550; 
Golden Gloye, 552 ; Huflh of Lin- 
coln, 539 ; Leebridge Ck>ckine, 562 ; 
Loppington Bear, 559 ; Lord Bate- 
man, 547 ; Lord Thomas, 545 ; Out- 
landish Knight, 548; Shropshire 
MilitiA, 558; Three Jolly Hunts- 
men, 556 ; Widow Woman, 541. 

Baptism, 192, 286. 

Baschureh ; ghosts, 105, 111 «., 112 ; 
hiring, 462 n. ; history, 615 ; legends, 
9, 68 ; wake, 432. 

Bear-baiting, 448, 559, 590. 

BX. IL 



Bed, position of, 282, 
Bells, 600—607 ; customs, 604 n. ; le- 
gends, 65—68; in folk-medicine, 191. 

Bible and key, 172. 

BiBDS, 216—232; death-tokens by, 
225, 229 ; droppings of, 218, 645 ; 
eagle's flesh, 186 ; eggs, 217, 229, 
645 ; feathers, 216, 230, 231 ; omi- 
nous, 216, 219—232, 646 ; of HI- 
omen, 228—229 ; sacred birds, 216 
—219. (SeeiW29.) 

BiBTH, superstitions and practices, 
284—287, 645. 

Bleeding, at the nose, 298 n. ; of 
comse 297 

Bloo^iuns, indelible, 114, 115, 418, 
430, 540, 642. 

Blount's Ghost, 122, 642. 

Bones, 44 — 53, 402 — 406. (See 
uMinB,) 

Bobs (a criminal), 592. 

Bomere Pool, bottomless, 72 ; monster 
fish of, 79 ; submeiged city, 64. 

Bones burnt unlucky, 278. 

Bottomless pools, 72, 76. 

Brank, 468. 

Bread, in folk-medicine, 191, 203, 204, 
205, 206 ; omens from, 276. 

Bridgnorth, ca^es at, 166 ; deetions, 
592 ; municipal ditto, 470 n. ; Her- 
mitage, 85. 

Bristle Bridge, naming o^ 98. 

Buildwas Abbey, 87, 640. 

Bull-baiting, 446. 

Bull-in-the-Bam, game, 619. 

Bull of Bagbury, the Boaring, 107, 
642. 

BuBiAL ; Customs, 299—818 ; at mid- 
night, 119 ; in shoes, 161 ; bees at, 
285 ; fowls, 229 ; horses, 208 ; mir- 
ror eoYsred, 281 ; rooks told, 218 ; 
reference to, in ballad, 544 ; in game, 
605 ; lich-gates, 646. 

Burmese Folklore, 821, 489* 

' Cakxs and Ale; ' at Christmas, 407 ; 
funeials, 804 — 309; wakes, 484. 

UU 
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448 ; Simnel cakes, 825 ; 'soalmg' 
cakes, 881, 887. 

« Caking,' 473. 

Candlemas, 411, 678. 

Candles, at Christmas, 411 n., 647 ; at 
funerals, 809 ; superstitions of, 188, 
189, 171, 275, 646. 

Caradoc, cave on the, 94 n. ; fire- 
demon, 852 n. ; on fire, 66 ; Wake, 
852. 

Carols, 409, 687, 564—668. 

Caves, legends of, 14, 15, 57, 85, 94 n., 
99, 156. 

Centenarians, 882, 610. 

Challenges, 446. 

Charmiko and Diyination, chapter on, 
168 — 188 ; charming diseases, 181 — 
184. 

Charms, magical, 165, 270 — 272; 
talismanic, 164—168, 192—195,244, 
246—248, 250, 258 n., 272, 831, 856, 
871, 645; verbal, 168, 179, 181- 184. 

Charms and spells distinguished, 
168 n. 

Cheshire Folk-lore, 850 n., 646. 

Christmas, 819—411; candle8,411 n., 
647 ; carols, 409, 586, 664 ; cattle 
at, 406, 411 ; decorations, 245, 897, 
411 ; feaBting, 407 ; fire, 897, 608 ; 
games, 409, 525 ; guests, 896, 405, 

409 ; history of, 893 ; masquerades, 

410 ; plays, 476 et seq. ; rhyme, 
571 ; sunsldne, 579 ; taboos, 897, 
400—404. 

Church Festivals and Pagan Cere- 
monies, 829. (See EccUnaatical,) 

Clattering Glat, 117. 

Cleobury Mortimer, 204 m. 

Clipping Church, 821. 

Clocks, 281. 

Clothes, new, 218, 884 ; wrong-side- 
out, 270, 271. 

Clun, history of, 682 (cf. 505). 

Cock-fighting, 224 n., 449, 562, 690, 
598, 644. 

Coffin provided beforehand, 800 n. 

Colours, superstition about, 289, 290. 
(See fVhiU,) 

Comus quoted, 412 ; scene of, 422. 

Condover Hall, le^nds of, 80, 114, 642. 

Confessional satirized, 629. 

Conjurer, 101, 169—172, 174, 187, 
188, 644. 

Cookery, 276. 

Corpus (3hristi, festival of, 451. 

Creeping through holes, 195, 848 (cf. 
272). 

Cromwell, 67, 94. 



Crooked stick talisman, 258 n. 

Cross Day, 260, 408. 

Cross, sign of, 167, 185, 218, 223, 270, 

278. 
Cumulative Tale, 529. 
Curse fulfilled, 115, 636. 
Customs. (See Hiring, Manorial^ 

Marches f Municipal, Prisoner yTfxuief 

Wakes, &c.) 

Dancing, barefoot, 290 ; games, 504 ; 
Tetheroy, 472. 

Days of the Week, 259—262, 645. 

Dead Man's Hand, 202, 645. 

Death, 296 — 818 ; and the Miser, 
dialogue, 498 ; hastened, 297 n. 

Death-tokens, 209, 211, 224—229, 285, 
286, 238, 248, 251, 262, 264, 275, 
276, 280, 281, 282, 296. 

Decoration, of Churches, 850 ; houses, 
850, 857, 865, 897, 411 ; streets, 
298, 294, 475; wells, 414, 488, 
434. 

Dedication, of bells, 600, 601 ; of 
churches, 440, 621 ; wells, 419, 438. 

Derbyshire Folk-lore, 206, 249, 275 n., 
285 n. 

Destruction of Rude Stone Monuments 
unlucky, 6, 40. 

Devil; apparitions of, 8, 116, 188, 
172, 416, 496, 601 ; called goblin, 
50 n. ; dealing with, 16, 147, 152, 
154, 155 ; disease sent by, 191 ; 
legends of, 1—12 (cf. 198), 34, 
622; man fetched by, 53 n., 586; 
marks on rocks, 19 n. ; plants named 
after, 251 ; possession by, 182 ; say- 
ings about, 582, 588, 584. 

DeviTs Bird, 223, 224. 

Dialect, boundaries of, 618 fi. ; ex- 
amples of, 78 (North-east Salop), 57 
(south), 45 (west); idioms, 429 n., 
593 ; verb To Be, 146, 485. 

Dialectal Words used; Adlant, 596 
bis ; A&Bter, 594 ; Arbour, 547 ; 
Badger, 480 ; Bag, 445 ; Bar, 560, 
590 ; Besom, 826 ; Bogy, 45 ; Bonny, 
886 ; Boosey-pasture, 880 n, ; Brand, 
898; Break-the-year, 463; Briar- 
boss, 194; Bucking clothes, 897, 
417 ; Buildings, 108, 108 ; Butty, 
170 ; Buzzy-ball, 194 ; Chap, 277 ; 
Chats, 582 ; Chem, 373 ; Chimdey, 
645, 595 ; Chin-cough, 208 ; Clem, 
89, 564 ; Close, 478 ; Contrary, 
694 ; Cratch, 529 ; Crewduck, 821 ; 
Cricker (obs. !), 121 ; Cup, Cu'up, 
487, 598; Deaf nuts, 696; Deck, 527; 
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Dindera, 85 ; Ditty, 607 li. ; Do (sb.), 
474, 635 ; DofT, 549 ; Douk, 888 ; 
Dout, 410 ; Drambv Hole, 112 ; 
Earnest, 462 ; Edge of night, 463 n. ; 
Ernest, 440 ; Engine, 369 n, ; Fair- 
ishes, 55; Far, 541, 560, 600; 
Fause, 595 ; Fled, 225 ; Fouls, 202 ; 
Four-lane-end, 112 ; Frittenin', 112 ; 
Game^aght, 485; Gaubr, 464; 
Gift-days, 370 ; Girl, 465 ; Glat, 117; 
Goblin, 50,; Gaisers (Staffs), 482 ; 
Gully, 250, 595 ; Gutter, 5, 422 ; 
Heave, 336 ; Heaver, 588 ; Heler, 
588 ; Hontle, 383 n. ; Keck, 594 ; 
Lap, 540; Lat, 870; Lather, 
567; Lawn, 197; Leasing, 150; 
Lmsow, 589 ; Linnow, 595 ; Lither- 
mon, 595 ; Loose, 447, 588 ; Lug, 
870; Madam, 124, 127, 577; 
'Making' verses, 534 ; Miller, 194 ; 
Milner, 560 ; Mixen, 596 ; Moor, 
224 A. ; Mundle, 589, 596 ; Near = 
Higher, 387; Oolert, 589, 590 ; Orts, 
590; Pellhead, 568; Flack, 418; 
Priest, 126 ; Prill, 108 ; Randyvow- 
ing, 76 n.; Baught, 545; Rear, 860; 
Riddle, 89, 574, 579; Rie, 579; 
Ripples, 596 ; Scrat, 590 ; Seg, 
594 ; Servant-roan, 544 ; Sharp- 
shins, 581 ; Shoon, 597 ; Shout, 
231; 'Sid summat,' 104; Skew- 
bald, 203; Starve, 244 n., 401; 
Steamer, 369 n. ; Stir (sb.), 446; 
Strength, 870 ; Sween, 199 ; Swill, 
122; Tind, 588; Tissyball, 530; 
Tommy TaUor, 194; Tree, 176; 
Trindle, 531 ; Tutball, 524 ; Tup, 
573, 595 ; Wag along, 628 ; Walk, 
117, 554 ; mds, 526 (see IFm-d- 
Book) ; Whistle, 231 ; Wicky, 247 ; 
Widdershins, 223 ; Witch, 147, 148 ; 
Witty-tree, 196 ; Woolly bear, 194 ; 
Yarbs, 190, 192 ». 

Divination, 169 — 180, 187; games of, 
530, 531. (fiee Laie-JHvinatumt,) 

Divining Bod, 174. 

Divorce, 294. 

Doctor Faastns, 496. 

Doles, annual, 387, 888, 891—898. 

• Do • s, 474. 

Dragons, 83, 84, 634 n., 640; and 
Wells, 349 n. 

Drama in Salop, 92, 500. 

Dreams, 189 n., 268, 264. 

Drowned Cities, 63—72. 

Ducking, 469. 

Dust, 402, 410, 485, 647. 

Dyer's 'FUeee* quoted, 418, 414. 



Earthworkii, legends of, 7, 9, 21, 

22, 56, 94, 131, 622. 
Easter, 834 — 342 ; birds at, 218 ; 

feasting, 840 ; heaving at, 886 ; snn 

dancing, 835. 
Ecclesiastical Kalendar, 896. (See 

Church,) 
Echo, spirit of, 206. 
EUesmere, bull-baiting, 448 ; games, 

321, 518 ; history, 629 ; legends, 66 

—69, 77, 79, 639 ; saying, 583. 
EvU Eye, 154, 270. 

Fairies, 55—62, 117, 896, 638. 

Family Legends, 64, 80, 101, 114, 122 
—130, 641. 

Feasts, 469—476. 

Fire, caused by breaking oak, 241; 
Christmas, 397—402, 410, 603 ; fire- 
demon, 352 n. ; luck concerning, 
268, 274; New Year, 317. 

Fish, in folk-medicine, 205 n, ; legend 
of, 79 ; scarce if preserved, 72, 639 ; 
swearing offends, 588. 

Flight through air, 157, 170. 

Flintshire (detached). Folk-lore of, 185, 
247, 639 ; history of, 625. 

Folk-etymology, 90—97, 326, 831 n. 

Folk-medicine, 181—206, 270, 645. 
(See IFelU,) 

Forefinger venomous, 185. 

Fowls, 229, 259 n., 260, 263. 

Frankwell, 519 n., 633. 

Friday, 259—261. 

Fulk Fitz-warin, romance of, 20, 131. 

Funeral, customs, see Burial; spectral, 
104, 178, 296. 

Games, 222, 224, 503—581; of Cards, 
527, 647; Carnival, 319 — 323; 
Choral, 608 ; Christmas, 409, 525 ; 
Dramatic, 614 ; Nursery, 528 ; Ob- 
scure, 521 ; of Strife, 528. 

Garters, 174, 192, 270 ; bridal, 290. 

Ghost, liottlinga, 111 n., 114, 128, 12 i, 
126, 128, 140, 141 {mtHether florid 
and 593); horse gripped by, 113; 
'laid' by stratagem, 141. 

Ghost-stoeibs, 77, 108—129, 415, 
641, 642. (See ff'ai o* the H^ijip.) 

Ghosts, kssat on, 180 — 142 (cf. 889 
ft., 405 A. ; and 'bnming bones 
unlucky,' 276.) 

Ghosts, animal, 104—112, 114, 641 ; 
dread of, before burial, 298, 303 (ct 
643) ; occupations of, 121 ; punish- 
ment of, 120; reasons of restlessness, 
117—120 ; riding ghonts, 122. 

I V z 
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Giants, chapter on, 1 — 12 ; chair, 867 ; 

other legends of, 22 — 24, 40. 
Gibbeting a snrvival of savageiy, 

423 ft. 
Gibbets, 692, 641. 
Gipsies, songs of, 587, 640, 650, 554, 

565, 567 ; superstitions of, 57, 89, 

126, 241, 261. 
Glass, 281 ; swearing through, 282, 

646. 
Glouoestershire Folk-lore, 242 n. 
Goblins, 14, 44—53, 99, 206. (See 

Bogies.) 
Golden Arrow, 880. 
Good Friday, bathing on, 888, 488 ; 

rhyme for, 671 ; superstitions of, 

191, 833, 334. 
Gotham stories, 97, 98. 
Green unlucky, 289. 
Guy Fawkes' Bonfires, 388. 
Guy of Warwick (Sir), 40, 41, 172, 

483. 

Hair, 268 ; cutting baby's, 285. 

Hands, 269 ; forefinger, 185 ; shaking 
hands, 166, 269. 

Hansel, 266. 

Harvest, 369—877 ; Crying the mare, 
872; Cutting the Keck, 371; harvest 
prognostics, 221, 223, 237, 579 ; 
Rep, 370 ; Shoeing the Colt, 877 ; 
supper customs, 375, 537. 

Heir, defrauded, 117 ; the right, 80, 
889 fk, 636. 

Hidden Treasures, 88—89, 132, 263, 
640. 

Hill-wakes, 436 — 439 ; on Caradoc, 
352 ; Pontesford Hill, 330 ; Titter- 
stone, 867 ; Wrekin, 862 ; Springs 
connected with, 434. 

Hiring customs, 411, 461^65; 
boundary of difference, 461, 462; 
fairs, 464, 465. (See Servants. ) 

Historical Traditions ; in ballads, 
635, 637, 538; games, 505, 523, 
630 ; rhymes, 684 ; of Essex's Fall, 
425 Yi. ; Pontesford Hill, 332, 619 ; 
Richard III., 285; St Milboro', 
416 ; St. Oswald, 425 ; various, 86, 
92—94. (S(« Popular Heroes and 
WUdEdric.) 

History of Shropshire, 614—687. 

Hollv-bush Inn, 465. (See Plants.) 

Hoof-marks, 16, 19 n. 

Horseshoes, backwards, 16, 20, 93; 
charm, 164, 643. 

House, bewitched, 160, 247 n. ; doors 
of, 294, 804, 816 ; sweeping, 402, 



410, 485, 647 ; things lucky or nn 
lucky in, 211, 212, 229, 230, 238, 
249, 250, 280, 645. 
Household elves, 44—68, 402 — 406, 
640 ; talismans, 357, 871. 

Inn-sions, 676 ; BoUy^msh^ 465. 
Insrcts, 283—289 ; Bees, 233 ; 

Cricket, 238 ; Caterpillar, 194, 

239; 'Daddy Longlegs/ 239; 

Dragonfly, 239 ; Ladybird, 237 ; 

Spider, 204 »., 289. 
Ippikin, 14. 
Itching and Shivering Omens, 269. 

'Jenny Green teeth,* 79. 

Jingles, counting oat, 572 ; on bel's, 

605. 
John Thomas's stories, 66, 107, 170, 

870, 641. 
Journeys, 273. 

King Arthur, 21 -24. 
Knives, 278, 279. 
Kynastott's Leap, 15. 

Ladder, 288. 

Lancashire Folk-lore, 79, 228, 256 n. 

Law, popular ; of boundaries, 622 ; 

debt, 646 ; master and servant, 

464 ; oaths, 282, 646 ; right of way, 

802 (cf Claitering OUU story, 117) ; 

tenant-right, 880 m. ; trespass, 234. 

(Cf. Manorial^ Municipal^ etc) 
Lightning, 219, 224, 253, 357. 
Lion, legend of, 13. 
Lioness, sympathetic influence of, 

286 n. 
Local rhymn and sayings, 679, 

688. 
Local Traditions, 90—102. 
' Love-carriage,' 478 ; ' love-spin- 
ning,' Und, 
Love-divinations, 176—180, 220, 237, 

242, 257, 270, 881, 581. 
Luck and Unluok in Daily Life, 

265—283, 645. 
Ludlow ; festivals at, 819, 347, 860, 

388, 471; history, 627, 628; 

Palmers' GuUd, 421 ; Wells, 421, 

422. 
Lustration, at Easter, 386 ; at harvest, 

871. 

Madam Pioott, 124, 137, 242. 

Madness, 29, 31, 645. 

Major's Leap, 14. 

Manorial, Court at well-side, 430 ; 
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do. at Bishop's Moat, 641; Cus* 
toms at Drayton, 465, 466. 

Marchbs of Wales, 624 — 684; 
customs of, 626, 627, 682, 641 ; 
games relating to, 605 ; illustrations 
of history, 16, 18—21, 131. 

Marriaob ; customs, 289—296, 646 ; 
fetalism, 599 ; games of, 505, 509 
fi. ; lucky days for, 262, 645 ; with- 
out changing name, 205. 

Maundy Thursday, 645. 

Hat, 854 — 867 ; decorations, 856 
May-dew, 190; May-noles, 859 
May-games at Shrewsbury, 481 
Puritan opposition to, 858, 481 
29th of May, 865—867, 646 
weather-saying, 579. 

Meres, legends of, 68—82, 689. 

Mermaids, 78, 640. 

Midlent Sunday, 828. 

Midsummer, 367 (cf. 895) ; cuckoo 
at, 221 ; fern flowering at, 242. 

Mirror, 187, 281, 881. 

Mitchell's Fold, 39—43, 688. 

Moles on body, 267. 

Money doubled, 89. 

Monks in folk-tradition, 88. 

Montgomervshire, Folk-lore of, 140, 
213, 218, 219, 235, 236, 288, 289 n., 
242, 273, 816 fk, 434; history of, 
625, 629, 631. 

Moon, 256—259, 579. 

Moreton Ck)rbet, legend of, 101. 

Morris-dancers' Play, 402, 410, 483. 

Morris-dancing, 477 ; in 1652, 479. 

Mothering Sunday, 823. 

Mottoes, 569, 573; on bells, 600-^ 
602. 

Mrs. Dudley, 149. 

Mummers' Play, 488. 

Municipal election, 470 n. ; feasts, 
469—471 ; rights, 641. 

Kails, 261, 267, 268, 285. 

Karnes, Christian, 287. 

Kames and Places; traditions of, 

90—102. 
Keedle's Eye, 197, 848 n. (cf. Thread- 

ing the NeedU). 
Kether World, 74, 77, 84, 187. 
Kew Year, various reckonings of, 

828 (cf. 364). 
Kew Year's Day, 814 ; clothes, 218 n, ; 

mistletoe, 245, 897. 
Kew Year's Eve, visions, 154. 
Kicknames, 97, 288, 581, 582, 646. 
Korthamptoushire Folk-lore, 479 n, 
Kottioghamshixe Folk-lore, 280. 



Kumbers, 262, 275, 276. 

Offa's Dtke, 622, 623. 

Old Oswestry, 9n., 131. 

Old Style, 396, 440, 646. 

Omens, for coming year, 215, 219, 

314, 831, 645 ; various, 280, 588. 

(See Animals, Birds, JDeaih-tokens, 

Harvest, Ltick, Plants, etc.) 
Open-air assizes, 438 n. ; meeting of 

Freeholders, 888 ; theatre, 501. 
Orkney Folk-lore, 2n., 5n. 
Oswestry, early history of, 424, 617» 

630. 
Oxen, 68. (See White CaUle.) 

Palm Sunday, 880, 646. 

* Parting of White Bread,' 888. 

Patron Saints, 455—458. (See DedU 
cations.) 

Pelting, 445. 

Pinching for good luck, 270, 274. 

Pins, 279 ; in wells, 423, 483. 

Plaish, chimney-legend, 99. 

Plants, 240 — 255 ; named from dei- 
ties, 251 ; superstitions considered) 
251; Apple, 180, 881, 387, 409; 
Ash, 180, 196, 248; Bean, 200, 
251 ; Birch, 850 ; Box, 861, 646 ; 
Brake, 242 ; Bramble, 195 ; Briar- 
rose, 194, 545 ; Broom, 248, 255 ; 
Divining Rod, 174 ; Elder, 184, 194, 
199, 200, 248 ; Flowers, 249 ; Orass 
growing green, 240 ; Hawthorn, 
196, 244, 648; Hempseed, 177; 
Holly, 196, 244, 465 ; Holly and 
Ivy, 245, 397, 411, 568; Marsh- 
marigold, 258, 356 ; Mistletoe, 245, 
897 ; Monn tain-ash, 196, 246 ; 
Knts, 243, 270 n. ; Oak, 241, 865 ; 
Parsley, 248 ; Pear-tree streaked 
with blood, 114 ; Peas, 180 ; Rose- 
mary, 249, 804 ; Sage, 176, 249 ; 
Snowdrops, 249, 411 ; Sorb- tree, 
645 ; Wheat and Straw, 199, 200 : 
WUlow, 248, 250; 'Yarb-Uy,^ 
190, 192 n. ; Yew, 881. 

Plays, 488—502 ; list of, 495—498. 

Plough Monday, 411. 

Popular Heroes, 18 — 24. 

Prisnner released by Custom, 469. 

Processions, 475 ; bannering, 845 — 
848. 

Prophecies, 640, 641. 

Proverbial sayings, scattered, 106, 
209, 222, 250, 262, 268, 278, 297, 
814. 

Proverbs, 667—591; comparisons, 
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(03% 594 ; metaphors,* 595—649 ; 
meUpliorical proverbs, 589 ; pro- 
verbial pbrasea, 592 — 599 ; similes 
(like), 592. 

'Qitabry/ planted by magic, 101; 

theatre iu, 501. 
Quarters of the Year, 880 n. 
Queen Elizabeth, 115. 

Reptiles ; Adder, 239 ; Frog, 194, 
201 ; Frog-well, 416 ; Slug, 200, 
645 ; Toad, 161, 194, 644. 

Riddles, 573. 

Riding the Stang, 295, 469. 

'Righteous man and a Psalm-singer,' 
a, 106, 598. 

Robin Hood, 21, 481, 638. 

Rogation-tide, 343. 

Rhymes and Sayings, 669 — 586, 
605 ; counting-out, 572 ; index to 
scattered, 586 ; local, 579 ; nursery, 
561. 

Rhyming Prophecies, 689, 640. 

Sabrina, legend of, 412. 

Sacheverell, Dr., 189 n. 

Sacrament Shilling, 192. 

Saint Chad, 416, 620. 

Saint Cuthbert, 429, 601, 620. 

Saint Eata, 621. 

Saint Milborough, 416, 621, 647. 

Saint Oswald, 240, 241, 423, 621. 

Saint Owen, 417, 621. 

Saint Peter, 34, 182, 183, 261, 420. 

Saint Swithin*s Day, 644. 

Saint Thomas's Day, dole, 392 ; spirits, 

158, 381 n. 
Saint Winifred, 437, 601. 
Saints, other. (See Patrons, and Dedi" 

eatioTUt.) 
Saints' Wells, 417, 420, 427, 429, 

433. 
Salt, 278. 
Sarah Mason, 105. 
Saws and Maxims, 578. 
Seasons of the Year, 880 tl 
Servants, entering service, 262, 274 ; 

hiring, 364, 411, 461 ; Shropshire, 

463. 
Seven Champions, 491, 492. 
Seven Whistlers, 231. 
Seventh Son, 186, 188. 
Seventh Year, 286 n. 
Severn, offering to, 412—414 ; passages 

under, 86 ; saying of, 584 ; water 

from, 415. 
Shakespeare and Salop, 92. 



Shaking hands, 166, 269. 

Sheep-shearing, 413, 536. 

Shrewsbury ; Abbey, 86 (correction, 
345 n,) ; attacked by the Devil, 5 ; 
Battle of, 92, 94 ; Bellstone at, 437 ; 
customs, 345, 469; earldom of, 
624 ; Puritans, 358, 481 ; School, 
501 ; Show, 451—460 ; Simnels, 
325. 

Shropshire, characteristics, 581, 635 ; 
physical features of, 68 ; servants, 
463. 

Shropshire MUUia (song), 558. 

Shrove Tuesday, 818. 

Silver, 165. 

Simnel Cakes, 824. 

Sin-eater, 806. 

Sneezing, 416. 

Snow, 580. 

Songs ; gipsies', 554 ; harvest, 376 ; 
hunting, 550 ; souling, 886 ; 
tinker's, 487 ; wake, 443 ; Country 
Courtship, 555 ; Shropshire Militia, 
558. 

Song-makers, 534. 

Spitting, 165, 201, 223, 272, 288. 

Spoons, 279. 

Staffordshire Folk-lore, 60, 70 n., 
93 n., 106, 120, 127, 129, 137, 
146, 159, 180, 185 n., 190, 213, 
223, 229, 230, 240 n., 244, 248, 
269, 274, 275, 276, 286 »., 287 n., 
805, 316, 324, 348, 356 f»., 862 n., 
865 bis, 874 91., 381, 386 n., 392 91., 
398 n., 407, 410, 482, 504. 

Stage Plays, 498 ; MS. on, 500. 

Staircase, 283. 

Stars, shooting, 258 n., 

Stiperstones, legends of, 4, 5 ; Needle's 
Eye, 197 ; witches' rendezvous, 158. 

Stockings, 270 ; dancing in, 290. 

Stocks, 467, 590. 

Stone monuments, rude, 6 (bis), 39, 
197 n., 638 ; 'stone of contention ' 
(Welsh), 446. 

Stones ; boulders, note on, 436 ; 
pebbles in wells, 418, 438 ; stones 
and giants, 10. 

Submerged Bells, 65—67 ; cities, 
63—72. 

Substitution of part for whole, 210, 
408 7t. 

Subterranean passages, 85. 

Suicide, 112, 133, lo7n. 

Sun, dancing at Easter, 834, 835, 
867 ; influence of, 256, 259, 272, 
274 ; omen from, 579 ; rain and, 
222. 
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StTPERSTiTiouB CuBES, chapter, 189 
— 206 ; amalets, 192—196 ; creep- 
iDg cures, 195 ; sacred, 191 ; sym- 
pathetic, 198 ; transfer, 201 ; wart- 
cures, 199. 

Surnames, 288, 289; Welsh, 682, 
633. 

Swallow, the first, 215. (See Birds.) 

Swearing, enterprises ruined by, 67, 
68, 78, 234, 588; through glass, 
282, 646. 

Sword, divination, 177 ; legend, 80. 

Taboo. See Christmas, and Birds 

(Sacred). 
Tabor and Pipe, 479. 
Tea, omens from, 277. 
Teeth, 268, 285 ; talisman, 193. 
'Tetheroy,' dancing, 472. 
'Thread the Needle,' 821, 522 (cf. 

Needle's Eye). 
Titterstone Clce, 5, 367. 
Toasts, 876, 471, 472, 677. 
'TodleyTom,' 170. 
Tools carried through house, 280. 
Trade-Guilds of Shrewsbury, 456— 

468, 633. (See Wales, trade wUh.) 
Trading Customs, 166, 209, 266, 272, 

278. 
Transformation, 130, 166, 157, 159, 

213. 
Treasure-legends, 83—89, 263, 640. 
Trees. (See Plants.) 
Trinity Sunday, 352, 438. 
Turned garment lucky, 270, 271. 
Turning back unlucky, 274. 
Tnmstue, 276, 367. 
Twelve Days, 896, 408. 
Two persons unlucky, 275. 

Unlucky days, 260, 408; persons, 

265—267. 
Uriconium, destruction of, 615 ; legend, 

100 ; treasure-trove, 84, 86, 263. 

TiBOiNs' Garlands, 810. 

Wakxs, 485—440 ; Crab Wakes, 445 ; 

dates of wakes, 440, 647 ; dainties 

at, 443 ; held in Churchvard, 440 ; 

last century, 442 ; modem, 441 ; 

sports at, 445. (See HiU-wdkeSf 

Well-wakes, etc.) 
Wales, Prince of ; Geo. IV. as, 296 n. ; 

Thanksgiving, 1872, 476. 
Wales, connection with Shropshire, 

633, 634 ; snow-saying, 580 ; trade 



with, 18—21, 426, 696, 621, 683. 

(See Marches and Welsh. ) 
Water-nymphs, 76—82, 84, 85, 412— 

415, 417, 639, 640. (See Dragtms.) 
Wbatheb-lobe ; burning fern, 252 ; 

cuckoo, 221 ; divination, 321 ; 

Friday and Sunday, 261 ; moon, 

259 ; oak and ash, 243 ; robin, 645 ; 

thunder, 198, 496, 601 ; various 

sayings, 222, 579, 680; windy 

holes, 680 ; woodpecker, 645. 
Wells ; blessing, 348, 349 ; chapels 

at, 427, 431 n. ; court held at, 430 ; 

cursing, 423 n. ; and dragons, 

349 n., 433 It. ; dressing, 414, 433, 

434 ; healing, 416, 422, 428, 430 ; 

wishing, 422, 428. 
Well-wakes, 429 n., 432—434. 
Well-Wobship (chapter), 412 — 434. 
Welsh farm-servants, 61, 554. 
Welsh language, 624, 630—633. 
Wenlock (Much), customs, 295, 846, 

467, 468, 471; description, 14; 

history, 346 n., 417, 621, 622. 
Whipping, public, 467. 
Whipping the Cat, 450. 
White bean, 251. 
White buildings, 427 n., 541. 
White cattle, 9 n., 39. 
White horse, 8, 29, 51, 208, 418; 

dream of, 264. 
White Ladies, 76, 77, 636, 639. 
Whitsuntide decorations, 360 ; dole, 

391 ; feast, 867 ; plays, 501. 
Wife, sale of, 296. 
Wild Edric, apparition of, 28 ; as a 

dog, 106 ; estates, 638 ; history, 

26 — 82 ; sword, 80 ; wife, 69. 
Wild Humphrey, 15. 
Wild Huntsman myth, 8, 29, 104, 

116, 122 et. seq., 137, 264. 
Will-o*-the-Wisp, 83-88. 
Wise-woman, 146, 149, 167, 169, 641. 
WiTCHCBAiT, 144—163, 247, 486. 

(See Cof\;'urer.) 
Witches' compact, 161, 152, 155; 

meeting, 168 ; ride, 166, 167. 
Woman with child, 213, 240 n., 248, 

286 Yi. 
Women unlucky, 265, 814. 
Woolston Well, 437. 
Wrekin, the; 'all friends round,' 

472; legends of, 1, 94; Needle's 

Eye, 197; Haven's Bowl, 484; 

Wake, 362 ; well, 420. 

ToEKSHiBX Folk-lore, 87 n. 



ERRATA, 



Page 87, line 2 from fooi^ fur bny read try. 



61, 
104, 
850, 
869, 
667, 



>t 



If 



It 



If 



ii 



2 in footnotes 

7 in footnotes „ 

4 in footnotes „ 

1 stanza 8 



II 



II 



Chronicler noul Chronicle, 
al'ay read al'ays. 
Famdop recul Famdon. 
Swine read Swive. 
now read next. 



Siehard CU^y ^ SatM^ London d; Bungop. 
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